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THE FORTRESSES OF GERMANY. 


In the last three numbers of the New Monthly we have found 
opportunity to examine into the military resources of Germany, and 
have furnished such details as must convince our readers that too great 
importance cannot be attached to the eventual turn which German 
politics may take. We have attempted to prove that ample resources 
are at our command, if we only know how to employ them rightly, and 
that our only reliance is to be placed in the re of the minor 
German rulers. Austria and Prussia have refused to accept the glorious 
situation offered them, and the former power is wasting its energies in 
tortuous policy, aiming at the definitive occupation of the Principalities. 
The struggle will yet take place on the Danube, and then, but not till 
then, shall we be able to judge what faith is to be placed in the princes 
of the House of Hapsburg. We trust that our anticipations may not be 
realised, but we entertain great and unfortunately too well-founded doubts 
as to Austria’s honesty of purpose. 

But, before quitting this interesting subject, there is one point further 
to which we feel inclined to draw our reader’s attention—namely, the 
internal defences which Germany possesses, in case she followed the 
suicidal policy of assisting the Czar in his encroachments upon Europe. 
We hope that we shall have it in our power to show that, in spite of the 
efforts Germany has made to render her frontier almost impregnable 
against France, there are some points still left undefended in which the 
Allies could do her a vital injury. Our views may be theoretical—and, 
indeed, it appears most improbable that Germany should combine against 
us when she has so much at stake—but the subject is an interesting one, 
and our readers will probably pardon us for drawing their attention to it. 
Prussia undoubtedly takes the first rank in the defence of her own 
frontiers, and, consequently, those of Germany. 

With the exception of Austria, who possesses many very large fortresses 
in her non-German territories, Prussia has erected more fortresses than the 
whole of the Germanic Confederation, and at the same time constantly paid 
her full quota, according to the number of her population, to the expenses 
of the federal fortresses. If we take, in the first instance, the line of the 
Lower Rhine, which played so considerable a part in all campaigns, we 
find that it has been almost entirely defended by Prussia’s exertions. ‘The 
fortresses of Wesel and Coblenz, with the Ehrenbreitstein, one of the 
strongest Germany possesses, and the fortifications of Cologne, which 
may be regarded as a large entrenched camp, have been built and main- 
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2 The Fortresses of Germany. 


tained exclusively by Prussian money. The small Prussian fortress of 
Saarlouis may be regarded as an advanced post on this side, although we 
hardly believe that it will ever attain any great importance. Coblenz, 

a Ao the confluence of the Moselle and the Rhine, is indubitably the 
most valuable German fortress on the French frontier after Mayence, 
and it is satisfactory to find that it is excellently armed and defended. 
If ever Germany and France come to loggerheads, the occupation of 
Coblenz will be of the highest value. Luxemburg, which is a German 
fortress, kept up by the German Confederation, during peace has only a 
Prussian garrison and commandant. The fortress, owing to its natural 
position, is very strong, although we have heard very different reports as 
to its strategic importance. As, besides, it is impossible to foresee what 
part Belgium and Holland would take in a European war, Germany 
naturally sets a high value on this place d’armes. 

The further defence of the Upper Rhine is effected by the fortresses 
of Mayence and Rastadt, built at the expense of united Germany, and 
by Germersheim. The latter, the least important of the three, during 
peace is only occupied by Bavarian troops. Mayence is by far the most 
important fortress in Germany, and, consequently, no expense has been 
spared in giving the works that extension and solidity which eminent 
engineer officers now ascribe to them. The garrison, during peace, is 
composed of Austrian and Prussian troops in equal strength, and in the 
event of a war it would be augmented by the contingents of the smaller 
German states. We consider Mayence the most suitable spot in all 
Germany to be made a central place d’armes for the army of Confedera- 
tion. We are surprised that, during peace, battalions of the other 
German states are not sent there to learn the noble art of war, instead of 
being kept at home in permanent garrison duty. Mayence would also 
be well suited for the formation of large German arsenals and foundries, 
which would be a step in the right direction for the introduction of 
a regular calibre and ammunition among the troops of the smaller 
powers. 

Rastadt, only completed a few years ago, and now occupied by 
Austrian and Badois troops, has been converted into a very important 
fortress, which, in case of a war with France, would almost counter- 
balance the advantages that nation possesses in the fortification of 
Strasburg. When, in the summer of 1849, Rastadt was for a short 
time in the occupation of the insurgents, we had an opportunity of esti- 
mating its importance and the difficulty of besieging it, and it was 
evident that the money expended in building it had not been thrown 
away. 

The Bavarian fortress of Landau also serves for the defence of the 
German frontier against France. If we are not mistaken, it was built 
by Vauban, and, although not a fortress of the first rank, it is a very 
valuable place d’armes. During peace it is garrisoned by Bavarians, 
and the works are kept in good condition at the expense of that state. 
Germersheim, which owes its strength to its marshy environs, rendering 
any siege difficult, is spoken highly of by experienced officers. Un- 
fortunately, the place itself is most unhealthy, and the garrison suffers 
greatly from fevers. In peace there are only Bavarian troops in Ger- 
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mersheim ; but in case of a war other contingents would have to be sent 
there. 

The only thing requisite for the entire defence of Germany on the 
French side, would be, in our opinion, the fortification of the principal 
passes leading from the Badois Black Forest into Wiirtemberg. They 
have always been of importance during every war between Germany and 
France, and if they were now placed in such a state of defence as to 
check the advance of an enemy for a week or ten days, such a delay 
might be, according to circumstances, of the highest importance. It 
would be possible, during this reprieve, to concentrate large masses of 
troops, principally Austrians, at Ulm, which could not be otherwise 
effected. If such fortifications were to be built, the expense would fall 
on the Confederation, for neither Baden nor Wiirtemberg could incur 
such an outlay, regarding the present state of their finances. 

The kingdom of Wiirtemberg has no fortresses of its own, for the 
Asperg is only a mountain castle, of great importance, may be, as a 
prison, but possessing not the slightest value iin a strategic view. 

Ulm has been converted into a federal fortress of the first rank, and 

is daily being made stronger. It is now garrisoned by Wiirtembergeois, 
aes and Austrian troops, and, like Mayence, would be very well 
adapted for a central place d’armes. ‘The advance of a hostile army on 
Bavaria, and thence to the interior of Germany, would be prevented by 
Ulm, and, consequently, the immense sums expended on the building of 
this fortress would be amply repaid in the event of a French war. In 
such an event, Ulm would probably receive a garrison from Austria, as 
at least 20,000 men would be requisite to defend the extensive works 
when they are entirely completed. At any rate, even now, Ulm could 
hold its own against a besieging army. 

We will take this opportunity for remarking that the defence of the 
German frontier on this side would be greatly augmented by throwing 
up some works at Lindau and Friedrichshaven on Lake Constance. We 
do not consider it necessary to raise such large defences here that they 
would withstand a regular siege, but merely such as would prevent the 
enemy from taking possession of these towns by a coup de main, pos- 
sessing, as they do at the present moment, such increased value as the 
termini of railways. Let us assume, for instance, that a hostile corps 
occupied the Swiss side of the lake, and had at its disposal one-half of 
the steam-vessels and tugs which navigate this large inland sea. With 
their assistance several thousand men could be landed within a few hours 
at Lindau or Friedrichshaven, and take possession of the railways. It 
would also be advisable to have on Lake Constance a few armed steamers, 
like those which Austria maintains on Lake Garda. 

The kingdom of Bavaria possesses in its old provinces—with the 
exception of a few small forts not having the slightest value, and the 
citadel of Wiurtzburg, which may be remembered as playing a part in 
the campaign of 1813-1814— —only the fortress of Ingoldstadt on the 
Danube. This fortress has been built with such luxury that we might 
sooner fancy its works are intended to show later generations our progress 
in fortification, than to be exposed to the destructive effect of an enemy’s 
guns. For Bavaria specially Ingoldstadt may possess some value, but 
for the defence of all Germany it is proportionately of less consideration ; 
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4 The Fortresses of Germany. 
or, at least, the great sums its building has cost might have been expended 


in a much more suitable manner. | 

- Austria ‘has undertaken the defence of the German frontier on the 
Italian side, and performed the task in the most satisfactory manner, as 
she had to protect her own territory at the same time. The Lombardo- 
Venetian provinces, which would always be exposed to the first attack, 
are very powerfully defended by the immense works of Verona, Mantua, 
Peschiera, and Venice. Verona, which has been so strongly fortified 
during the last twenty years, is now a fortress of the first sack and we 
all know what value it possessed in 1848 for Austria. Venice, too, is of 
great importance, and the strength of its natural position cost the 

iegers a fearful sacrifice in 1848. 

If, then, a hostile army tried to enter Germany from Italy these 
fortresses would ‘be no small obstacles to its progress. In the second line 
would then come the fortifications in the defiles of the Tyrol, more 
especially the Franzensfeste at Brixen, and the entrenchments in Finster 
Miinz pass, on the road from Gratz to Augsburg or Innsbrtick. Higlhily 
favoured by nature, works have been thrown up here which an enemy 
could only storm at a fearful expenditure of men. | 

The large fortified camp at Linz, formed by the well-known towers of 
Archduke Maximilian, also possesses great value. ‘Linz, with its thirty- 
two towers, would be well adapted for the formation of a reserve army 
to protect a beaten army, which would here be enabled ‘to re-form ; and 
in a future war circumstances might occur when this would ‘be of the 

test possible importance for future operations. It would be far more 
ifficult now to seize upon Vienna than was the case in 1805 and 1809. 

Although Austria displayed such energy in the defence of her western 
frontier, until recently she almost entirely neglected the eastern side. 
The whole of Gallicia and the Bukowina was almost entirely exposed, 
or, at the most, had a few defenceless fortresses. ‘This was the more re- 
markable, as the cabinet at Vienna must know that Russia has ever been, 
and ever will be, the most dangerous foe of Germany, and that, in spite 
of the cordial friendship between the two governments, which was founded 
more on the personal friendship of the reigning monarch than on the 
similarity of the mutual interests, before long a hostile collision must 
result. It seemed, however, as if they wished to excite Russia to take 
possession of Gallicia, so utterly defenceless was this valuable province 
left. Very recently the immense error which had been committed, in a 
military point of view, was recognised, and with that praiseworthy energy 
characterising all the military measures of the present emperor, every at- 
tempt has been made to rectify it while there was yet time. No slight 
exertions have been made to fortify several important points in Gallicia— 
for instance, Cracow and Lemberg, and the great entrenchments at 
Premszyl—and, as we hear from trustworthy sources, the highest success 
has rewarded their efforts. It is surprising how much has been effected 
in so short atime. Hence, if a war were to break out between Austria 
and Russia, the latter power would learn to her own injury what a great 
change has been effected in Gallicia during the last four years. But if 
another interval of peace is allowed, the fortresses in Gallicia and the 
Bukowina will be thoroughly completed. As the security of Germany 
against a dangerous neighbour will be greatly promoted by this, Austria 
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The Fortresses of Germany. 5 
certainly deserves the thanks of the Germans, even if she only had her own 


safety in view; as we dare say was the case. 

Olmiitz, an important fortress for Austria, also ses considerable 
value for Germany. So long as Gallicia was undefended, it was the first 
strong place which would have impeded the march of a Russian army on 
Vienna, and the capital was also greatly protected thereby from any 

sible attack on the Prussian side. It was consequently natural that 
every possible effort was made to fortify so important a point; and, ac- 
cording to the opinion of experienced officers, the result has been quite 
satisfactory. The fortresses which Austria possesses on her Turkish a 
tier have but slight value for the rest of Germany, as no danger threatens 
it longer from that side, and a siege of Vienna by the Osmanli will, pro- 
bably, never occur again. Comorn, one of the strongest fortresses in the 
empire, possesses some importance, as the German element in that country 

ins considerable support from it. 

The Bohemian fortresses are a result of the seven years’ war, and 
were especially built to guard against any inroad on the part of Prussia. 
They are of little service for the protection of Germany against an ex- 
ternal foe, whatever importance they may possess for Austria specially, so 
we will pass them over. 

The kingdom of Saxony, asa purely German inland territory, has no 
fortresses with the exception of Kénigstein, and, in our opinion, there is 
no necessity to build any there. The same is the case with the Thuringian 
and Auhaltine principalities, as well as the two Hesses. Each of these 
lands has mountain forts, which are principally employed as prisons. The 
fortification of Bingen on the Rhine would probably serve the interests 
of Germany, although we consider other works far more important just 
at present. Nassau also has no fortresses, and its position does not allow 
the erection of any. 

If we now turn to the German frontier opposed to Russia, we find that 
had not Prussia interposed, it would be as defenceless as was Gallicia a few 
years back. The fortifications of Posen, almost the largest to be found 
in Prussia, then those of Konigsberg, which are not yet quite completed, 
and the fortress at Loitzen, in East Prussia, may be here mentioned. 
The fortifications of Posen and Konigsberg possess the same value for 
Germany as those of Ulm, and ought to have been equally built at the 
expense of the Confederation. At the same time, the fortresses of 
Graudenz, Kiistrin, the Silesian fortresses Glatz, Glogau, Neisse, and 
Silberberg, would also be of importance in a Russian war, although lying 
within the second line of defence. In addition to these frontier fortresses, 
the Prussian state possesses in its interior several considerable fortresses, 
which are always kept in the best condition, and no small sums are 
expended on them annually. Minden, the only fortress along the whole 
of the Weser; the Elbe fortresses Magdeburg, Torgau, and Wittenberg ; 
Erfurt, which is of great importance for the defence of the forest of 

Thuringia; Spandau, which protects Berlin on one side; the Oder for- 

tresses Kiistrin and Stettin. Although these fortresses do not possess 

such importance as those situate immediately on the frontier, still they 

indubitably would prove of no slight service in the defence of Germany. 
If we now turn to the German coast range, we find that Prussia 
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done her best to defend her havens on the Baltic. The fortifications of 
Pillau, Colberg,* Swinemiinde, the exterior harbour of Stettin, and 

may be here mentioned, and would be of no slight service in 
preventing a hostile landing in the Baltic. Though they might impede 
troops, they could not, however, for a moment s a bombardment from 
such fleets as we now have in the Baltic. 

The remainder of the German Baltic coast not belonging to Prussia 
ne undefended, and the Mecklenburg ports of Warnemiinde and 

ismar, Tenvemtinde, the outer harbour of Liibeck, and the Schleswig- 
Holstein ports, if we may reckon the latter as forming part of Germany, 
have not even the slightest works for their defence. If Germany were to 
be engaged in a war with any naval power, it would be no difficult task 
for half a dozen steamers of light draught to take possession of the rich 
ports of Rostock, Wismar, Liibeck, and Kiel, and land several thousand 
men. Although these troops would not be able to maintain their ground 
for any lengthened period, still a visit of this nature, if only for a few 
days, would have a most injurious effect. In 1849, during the war with 
Denmark, the greatest apprehensions were entertained of a hostile land- 
ing, although the enemy only had a few frigates and a very slight force 
at their disposal. ‘The Danes would not undertake such an expedition 
for fear of causing the Germans to carry on a more energetic war in 
Jiitland, else nothing would have prevented them from taking possession 
of Liibeck, Wismar, and Rostock, though it might only have been for a 
short time. It is true that a few earthworks had been thrown up under 
the apprehension of such an attack, and a couple of field-guns had been 
mounted, but they would not have been able to check the advance of even 
a single frigate had it felt any inclination to make a serious attack. 

If, however, Germany is ever engaged in a contest with any great 
naval power possessing a fleet in the Baltic—and this may happen under 
— cireumstances very easily—this defenceless condition of the Baltic 
ittoral would entail the very worst results for Germany. From Rostock, 
Wismar, and Liibeck, railways run through Mecklenburg into Prussia, 
by means of which hostile troops that had unexpectedly taken possession 


of these havens could easily undertake an incursion. If a couple of light — 


steam corvettes were to sail into these ports, they could soon take pos- 
session of the railway stations; and though they might not hold them 
for any length of time, still a momentary occupation would have a very 
injurious effect. To afford any effective resistance against such a coup 
de main, it would be indispensably requisite to fortify Warnemiinde, and 
the havens of Rostock, Wismar, and Travemiinde. A few detached 
forts, armed with heavy guns, would be amply sufficient for this purpose. 
It is curious, that while every nation has striven to put its seaboard in a 
state of defence, in Germany this measure of precaution has been almost 
entirely neglected. 

It is the same, again, with all the ports in the German Ocean. Cux- 
haven is entirely undefended, and only a few works have been thrown up 





* This fortress is ever memorable for its heroic defence by the townsmen 
against the French in the war of liberation. We hope some day to give our 
readers a more detailed account of it. 
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The Fortresses of Germany. 7 


ite Bremerhaven on the Hanoverian side. The same fears pre- 
vailed at Hamburg of a hostile visit from a Danish frigate, and most 
lamentable were the defensive measures taken to guard against it. We 


‘ean remember, for instance, perfectly well, the so-called battery built at 


that period on the Wilhelmsburg promontory opposite to Hamburg, and 
armed with a few light service guns belonging to the civic artillery. It 
was a pitiful sight that a country like Germany, once great, glorious, 
and free, could not furnish more effective defences for its richest and 
most important commercial port. Such a battery might possibly have 
checked the progress of a couple of gun-boats, but a squadron would not 
have found the slightest difficulty in foreing its way. Had not the 
Danish frigates had sufficient reasons to refrain, these trumpery batteries 
could have been blown to pieces without an effort of resistance. 

But this defenceless condition of the northern ports affects not merely 
the interests of the coast towns, but also those of all Germany most 
closely. It is not merely that the ports could be bombarded and de- 
stroyed, but considerable forces could be landed, who could exercise a 
most injurious effect on the course of a campaign. Let us assume, for 
instance, that Germany were engaged in a war with a large naval power: 
the first thing would be, that small steamers, of light draught but heavy 
armament, would sail up the Elbe or Weser to Hamburg or Bremen. 
What unmeasurable injury could not such vessels inflict on these flourish- 
ing cities, the effect of which would be felt to the farthest corner of 
Germany, by the stoppage of all mercantile traffic? Indeed, Bremen 
and Hamburg are of more importance to Germany than are Riga and 
Odessa to Russia, and yet the latter are defended, while the former are 
quite exposed to aneuemy. Let us suppose that a hostile fleet destroyed 
the Hanse towns, which could be effected in a very short time with the 
present state of the defences, and the blow would be felt for many, many 
years. Who would undertake the transatlantic trade, and bear to their 
new home the thousands of emigrants who annually flock from Ger- 
many? It almost seems to us incomprehensible, 4 He we regard all 
these dangers to which Germany would be exposed in the event of a 
war, that the six years of peace since 1849 have again sunk away 
without the slightest steps having been taken to alter this. The Russians 
assuredly regard this defenceless condition of the German coasts with 
silent triumph, for they know better than the Germans appear to do 
where the unguarded spot is at which the blow would be struck. In this 
respect the Germans seem quite to have forgotten the golden rule, “ Si 
vis pacem, para bellum.” 

But not only are the ports of the German Ocean quite exposed to the 
attack of an enemy, but it would be a perfectly easy task to land a large 
body of troops, and so threaten the whole of Northern Germany. Sup- 
pose Germany were now engaged in war with France, a corps of 50,000 
or 60,000 men, with artillery, and a few regiments of cavalry, could be 
easily collected at Havre, Brest, Cherbourg, and other French ports on 
the Channel. From Havre to Hamburg or Bremen a steamer goes 
easily in two or two and a half days, and by employing transports a 
corps d’armée could be landed within a few days at one of the ports 
in North Germany. Supposing, for instance, troops were ao. by 
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8 The Fortresses of Germany. 


steamers from Havre to Hamburg, the ships would only require pro- 
visions for four or five days, and the proper quantity of Saal and hence 
could carry a larger amount of men, horses, artillery, and ammunition, 
than is ly the case. Nor would they require to take a great number 
of horses with them, especially for the artillery, as the northern pro- 
vinces are well known to be stocked with good horses, and the artillery 
and ca remounts could be easily obtained there in a few days, In 
addition, t countries are so overstocked with provender for man and 
horse, that the troops could be landed at once without any dependence on 
the commissariat. What an advantage this would be is seen in the delay 
which occurred in carrying the allied forces to Turkey. 

At present there is nothing to prevent the disembarkation of such a 
corps. The Germans have no fleet, for the attempt to found one was 
nipped in the bud, and, as we have seen, the harbours are unfortified. If 
a French corps of 50,000 men were to land suddenly at Hamburg or 
Bremen, the injury inflicted thereby on Northern Germany would be in- 
calculable. Strange to say, through the whole of the northern states 
there is not a single fortress to check the progress of such a corps. From 
Bremen or Hamb the important cities of Hanover, Brunswick, 
Schwerin, Strelitz, Liibeck, and Oldenburg can be reached very easily and 
quickly, without leaving a single dangerous fortress in the rear. Stade 
in Hanover, and Domitz in Mecklenburg, both situated on the Elbe, have, 
it is true, a few Works, but they are so inconsiderable as not to be worth 
mentioning. The first important fortresses which we arrive at in North 
Germany, starting from the sea, are the Prussian fortresses of Stralsund, 
Spandau close to Berlin, Magdeburg, Torgau, and Wittenberg on the 
Elbe, and Minden on the Weser, but all at a distance of one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred miles from the sea-coast. Now, although 
a corps such as we described of 50,000 men could not probably hold 
its ground for any length of time in North Germany, but be forced to 
return to their shipping, still even a temporary occupation of the above- 
mentioned cities would give a most serious blow to the German mili 
system. With a little caution, the commander of such a corps would be 
enabled to make rather extensive and apparently bold inroads into Ger- 
many. His ships of war would always secure his retreat, and if he were 
to throw up an entrenched camp under the protection of their guns, he 
could defend it against a large body of German troops. The guns of 
men-of-war are of very heavy calibre, and would soon knock to pieces the 
light field-guns opposed to them. Again, in the present state of things, 
if the Germans wished to guard against an Med hostile landing, they 
would be compelled to keep large bodies of troops in all the northern 
8 It would be aneptlide to foresee at what place and time such a 

ding would take place, and as there is no railway as yet built along 
the sea-coast, the number of troops detached for this purpose would ne- 
cessarily be the larger, as there are no facilities for concentrating them 
on a given point. But even if no landing were attempted, the presence 
of a hostile fleet would hold a large body of men in check, and so weaken 
‘the force sent to oppose any semaine Germany on the land side. 

But, even supposing that the German ports were | in such a state 
of defence as would prevent the landing of an enemy (and this could only 
be effected at the expense of the Diet, as the German states are too poor 
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to undertake it individually), still it would be requisite—and in this we 
are borne out by eminent military authorities—that a strong and large 
German federal fortress should be erected at some suitable spot, to check 
the advance of a foe into the interior. It was a great mistake that, in 
1851, the fortress of Rendsburg was restored to the Danes unconditionally, 
for it would have admirably served for the purpose in view. A slight 
outlay would have converted Rendsburg into a fortress of the first class, 
which could. be converted into a place d’armes for a! corps darmée. 
In three or four hours it is possible, by means of the railway, to go from 
Rendsburg to Kiel, the finest German haven on the whole German coast, 
to Gliickstadt, a very good harbour on the Elbe, up to which point ships 
of considerable en can sail ; in four hours you can reach Hamburg, 
in eight or nine, Liibeck and Schwerin ; in twelve or fifteen, Berlin, 
Segdsburs or, by a rapid passage of the Elbe, Brunswick, Hanover, 
and Bremen ; while, on the other side, Rendsburg would form an admi- 
rable defence of the German frontier against Denmark. But at that 
period the designs of Russia were not seen through, and the Allies played 
the game of their present enemy when they sought to cripple Germany, 
as they did at the termination of the Schleswig-Holstein campaign. At the 
present time the Danes could march unimpeded upon Hamburg, and 
there is no knowing whether they may not eventually do so. 

As, then, Germany has lost Rendsburg, and the Danebrog Cross is 
again fluttering over its walls, the best plan would be to look out for 
another spot adapted for the erection of a German federal fortress. We 
are not sufficiently acquainted with the locality to know whether the 
country would prevent the building of large fortifications, but if not, the 
Hanoverian town of Stade, on the left bank of the Elbe, twenty miles 
below Hamburg, according to its geographical position, would be well 
adapted; or else Harburg, opposite Hamburg, or any other favourable 
point on the left bank of the Elbe in Hanover. We trust we have 
shown that by building such a fortress the march of an enemy on 
the interior of Germany would be prevented. When the German 
Confederation was founded at the termination of the great Napo- 
leonic wars, and a few fortresses were commenced by the aid of 
the French contribution, no thought was taken of anything but 

ing the frontier as far as possible against France. No one 
thought for a moment of the defence of the sea-coast, for in all 
the late great wars, whose experiences were alone kept in sight, it had 
never occurred that a French fleet had attempted a disembarkation on 
the North German seaboard. But the supposition that it would owe 
remain so, which alone prevented steps being taken for the defence of the 
North German ports, is no longer correct. In the first place, in all the 
wars Germany carried on with France from 1793 to 1815, England was 
ever her ally. The powerful British fleet commanded every sea, and 
prevented the French from hazarding any expedition, But now England 
and France are firmly allied, and will assuredly remain fast friends in 
ease either power is engaged in a war with Germany. When united, 
their fleets will sweep every sea, and then, unless the Giormana set about 
the task of defending themselves much more energetically than they have 
done during the thirty years’ peace, the eventualities to which we have 
alluded would very soon come about. 
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The empire of Austria has not yet defended her seaports in the 
Adriatic so fully as is requisite, and more especially at Trieste much still 
remains to be done. But Austria just at present has more important 
matters to attend to, and we have no doubt, seeing the energy which she 
devotes to all her military affairs, that nothing will be neglected which is 

for the defence of her frontier. 

In addition to the troops and fortresses of Germany, which we have 
striven to describe to the best of our ability, there is one more subject 
which we do not think it right to neglect—namely, the German railway 
system, which appears to have become a very important element im 
military calculations of the present day. The campaigns of 1848, 1849, 
and 1850, amply proved their value. Among the more important rail- 
ways recently completed we consider that from Augsburg to Ulm as 
excessively valuable in a strategic point of view. At the present moment 

and matériel can be carried from Dresden, Berlin, Magdeburg, 
and the other large Prussian fortresses, to Ulm or Rastadt in two to three 
days. This can be effected even more rapidly from Munich and the 
in Bavarian places d’armes situated on the railway, and troops and 
ammunition can now be carried to these fortresses from Prague and 
Olmiitz, or even from Vienna, although a long detour by Dresden would 
have to be made. We are convinced that it would be possible to trans- 
ms a corps d’armée of 25,000 men, with all their ammunition, &c., in 
our or five days from Pesth or Lemberg to Ulm or Rastadt; a circum- 
stance which ten years back would have been regarded as a myth, and 
laughed at accordingly. 

It is also a very important move in the right direction that the Baden 
railway, running from Mannheim to the Swiss frontier, and which was 
hitherto broad guage, has now been so regulated that, in case of need, 
the carriages and engines of other lines can run upon it. The Baden 
railway is the most important, in a mili point of view, in Germany, 
for it not only runs parallel to the French frontier for a considerable 
distance, but forms, at the same time, a connecting link between the 
three most important federal fortresses, Ulm, Rastadt, and Mayence. 
Recently great exertions have been made in Germany to establish 
“through trains,” and a traveller can now go from Kénigsberg to Vienna, 
Pesth, Stuttgardt, or Cologne without changing carriages. We need 
ar —_ to the immense importance of this in transporting troops and 

ery. 

A second railway, most important for Germany in a strategic point of 
view, is the recently completed Prussian Ostbahn, or eastern line, run- 
ning to Danzig and Konigsberg. This line is of the highest value for 
the defence of the German eastern frontier in the event of a war with 
Russia, for it has rendered it possible to concentrate large masses of troops 
on that side of Germany within a very few days. This frontier was 
hitherto too remote from the larger German places d’armes, and it took a 
very considerable length of time to move large bodies of men upon it. 
Vice versa, the east and west Prussian corps d’armée can now be trans- 
ported very easily to the Rhine, in the event of troops being required in 
that quarter. ‘The strategic importance of the eastern line induced 


the Prussian government to make it at the expense of the state, and in 
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a very short space of time, and the advantages it affords to the rest of 
are incalculable. 

The other German lines possess mostly a mercantile rather than a 
military importance, and so we can pass them over. Some railways, 
however, are now in course of formation which will be of value in the 
defence of the frontiers. First, a railway along the right bank of the 
Rhine from Cologne to Frankfort. In a military view this will be 
most valuable, for there is a great defect in the line of railway commu- 
nication along the Rhine from Cologne to Mayence. It would also be 
advisable to build a bridge across the Rhine at Cologne, to connect the 
Aix-la-Chapelle and Berlin railways. The former line is quite isolated, 
and yet, r circumstances, might be of the greatest value in the trans- 

rt of troops. If, for instance, it were. required to concentrate a large 
“ of men in Belgium, the Aix railway would have to be employed in 
carrying them, and the separation of this line from the other Cologne 
railways by the Rhine would be a great impediment. In the same way 
a bridge ought to be built across the Elbe to connect the Hamburg and 
Harburg railway termini. Many German officers who arrived at Har- 
burg by railway in 1848 and 1849, have told us of the difficulty and loss 
of time they experienced in being conveyed across the Elbe in steamers. 
In the same way it would be very valuable were Hamburg and Altona 
connected by a railway bridge, but it would take a long time to induce 
the Danes, who regard Holstein as a conquered province, to consent to 
such a step. 

Another line of great value in a military view would be one connect- 
ing Munich, vi@ Salzburg and Linz, with Vienna. This would prevent 
the immense detour by Dresden. If ever the line from Salzburg to 
Innsbriick, and thence through the Tyrol to Verona, is completed, it 
would prove of the greatest value for the defence of Upper Italy. The 
only railway now running from Vienna to Italy is vid Trieste, and the 
weather frequently renders the passage from Trieste to Vienna very 
dangerous. Hence, however great the natural difficulties may be, Austria 
will be compelled to establish a direct railway communication between 
Vienna and Milan. When the Swiss lines are completed and connected 
with the Sardinian railways, the security of the Lombardo- Venetian 
provinces will be greatly imperilled unless connected with the other 
places @armes of the empire by railway. Troops could then be sent from 
Strasburg, Metz, or Paris, vid Basel, into Lombardy, sooner than could 
be the case from Vienna, and Austria would never allow that. Besides, 
in case Austria was at war with a maritime power, the communication 
between Trieste and Venice would be interrupted, and that would 
ag oe the loss of the Italian provinces. 

Ano important railw.y in a strategic view will probably be made 
by Prussia along her eastern frontier. It will run from Breslau, pass 
the strong fortress of Posen, and join the Berlin-Magdeburg line at 
Bromberg. The important fortresses of Kénigsberg, Graudenz, and 
Posen would then be connected, and this would render it possible to con- 
centrate large masses of a the Prusso-Russian frontier. In the 
event of a war with Russia this would be of the greatest value. A corps 
stationed at Konigsberg could be conveyed in a very short time to Upper 
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Silesia, if its presence were required there, or vice versd. Austria is 
also making very valuable railways in Gallicia, for-which Germany must 
be deeply indebted to her. It would be desirable to-connect Prague and 
Bamberg, and thence reach the Rhine. ’ 
When.,all the railways we have alluded to are completed, then the 
military communications in Germany will be perfect, and if Germany 
is granted a few more years of peace, we fully believe this will be the 
case. Railways will then run along all the frontiers, which will allow 
the concentration of large masses of men wherever their presence may 
be required, and the more important fortresses and capitals will be con- 
n together by an iron way. 
Another most valuable point is the introduction of the electric tele- 
h, which is now general through the whole of Germany. Prussia, 
indeed, attaches so much importance to it, that all her fortresses, even if 
lying off the line of railway, can communicate with each other by means 
of the electric wire. 


We have now brought to a conclusion our remarks with respect to the 
military resources of Germany, and we believe that the subject has been 
one which has excited the attention of our readers. We have attempted 
to show that there exists in the centre of Europe an amount of strength 
which, were it moved by a vis energica, would speedily put an end to 
the present war. We have seen that the resources of Germany, if once 
united, could bid the Russian giant defiance, and hurl him back, dis- 
comfited and crippled, upon his frozen steppes.. Austria and Prussia, 
together, might raise Germany to a point which would command the 
respect of Europe. But, unfortunately, their policy keeps them apart ; 
each follows her own tortuous course, and the name of Germany has 
become a byword, a reproach among nations. The remainder of the 
empire sits with its hands folded awaiting the possible result, despairing 
of the present, hopeless of the future. The net of Russian intrigue holds 
them tightly encompassed, and neither of the two great German powers 
will draw the sword and free them from the pernicious influence. ‘The 
hopes that were once entertained of Austria’s co-operation have faded 
away, and we know not whetlier we must regard her as a lukewarm ally, 
or a malicious foe. Vacillating, hesitating, letting “I dare not wait 
upon I would,” she has let slip the glorious opportunity when she could 
have thrown off the trammels of Russian protection and have a 
herself in her real colours, as a great nation worthy to take her place 
among great nations. The excuses she has brought forward are as 
contemptible as her policy; whether through gratitude for past services, 
or through fear, she has done all in her power to promote Russian 
interests, and doubtlessly chuckles secretly over her cheap acquisition of 
the Principalities. But the time will come when she will be bitterly 
undeceived, and will find that, in trusting to Russia, she has indeed 
leaned upon a broken reed. She will then repent that she has listened 
to the artful whisperings of Russian advisers, and once her dream of 
Russian invincibility is dissolved by the destruction of Sebastopol, she 
will be only too eager to display her readiness to assist the Allies. But 
fcomnannad. is forearmed: by this time we know what we may expect 
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from Austrian promises (punica fides), and our ministers can hardly be 
so infatuated as to listen to the er, charm she never so sweetly. 

If it could be possible, Prussia has played even a more contemptible 

art than Austria: a nation, which owed its position to the cami has 
en pre-eminently la nation boutiquidre, and for the sake of a 
huckstering overland trade shuts its eyes to the eventual designs of 
Russia. Such a nation we can afford to treat with contempt, and leave 
its punishment to the Nemesis which raro antecedentem scelestum 
deseruit. 

What, then, has been the result of our review of the military resources 
of Germany ? our readers may be inclined to ask; and we answer, in all 
humility, that itis a most lame and impotent conclusion. Our only hope 
is that some attempt may be made, in the event of further troops being 
required (quod Dii avortant), to allure to our banners the troops of the 
smaller German powers. The speech with which the gallant Sir De 
Lacy Evans closed the door of the “ House” showed but too plainly that 
our administration had hitherto neglected many home resources whence 
our Crimean contingent (for, in truth, it is not more, when compared 
with the French army) could be recruited, and as our government seems 
resolutely bent on going the dearest way to work, our object was to 
show them where they could buy ready-made soldiers if they would only 
bid high enough. 

But, hush! we have forgotten one great point—the German influ- 
ence! Only a few days back we assisted (to use a Gallicism) at a 
meeting where the formation of a Polish legion was mooted. What 
could be meant by the hisses with which Sir R. Peel’s allusion to the 
*‘ German influence” was greeted? And this leads us to other dreamy 
thoughts. Why was Odessa spared? Why Riga? Why Revel? In 
those towns the ‘‘ German element” is very powerful. German money 
is largely embarked in trade. Is the ‘‘ German influence,” which the 
aforesaid meeting’ hissed with all the strength of its lungs, the cause of 
all this? If so, the less we say about subsidising the smaller German 
powers, the better. 

But no! we will not believe in this myth—although the continual 
repetition of the cry, by all the rules of logic, ought to compel our faith— 
we will still hold fast to the idea that Odessa was spared because the 
non-bombardment of the town kept a great number of Russian troops on 
the gad vive, whose presence would have been disagreeable in the Crimea ; 
we will believe that Revel and Riga were impregnable—in short, we 
are disposed to throw the ‘German influence” overboard, and regard it 
as harmless as—what shall we say ?—as one of Jacobi’s infernal machines. 
What, then, is to be done with Germany? Are the Allies still to bear 
the burden and heat of the day? We are waging a war in which we have, 
in fact, but a slight interest compared to that of continental Europe—we 
are piling up million after million in the bottomless abyss of our national 
debt—we are sacrificing our best blood in behalf of a nation whose 
battles we have fought ever since the House of Hanover ascended the 
throne, and that nation sits calmly by—it toils not, neither does it spin 
——and leaves us to beard the lion in his den without stirring hand to 
assist us. 
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But if Germany be disposed to look idly on while we are fighting the 
good fight of liberty and emancipation from the thraldom of the Cossack 
—we cannot be expected to wage a disinterested conflict ; the sacrifices 
we have made demand a recompense—and if our demands for compensa- 
tion at the termination of the war gyve the heel of Austria too roughly, 
she ‘has only herself to blame. Had she come forward boldly at the 
outset, and stated that she was pre to fight for a “ consideration” — 
say that slight trifle of the Danubian Principalities—we dare say the 
English government would not have been too on her. That ancient 
myth, “ the integrity of Turkey,” could have been maintained without any 
severe thumb-screwing of principle. But when she attempts to take posses- 
sion of those Principalities without affording us the slightest assistance, 
but rather helping our foe by setting his legions at li , it is almost 
time to give her a rap across the knuckles; and as soon as the Sebastopol 
question is settled, we have not the least doubt she will get it. 

But, in sober sadness, the prospect is a melancholy one. After eighteen 
centuries of Christianity and progressive enlightenment we are engaged 
in a murderous contest, and those nations whose freedom we are assuring 
by a fearful outlay of blood and treasure refuse to assist us. If we had 
followed the selfieh example of Germany, and shut ourselves up in our 
island home, strictly carrying out the principle of non-intervention, 
what would have been the lot of Germany? The worse half of Napo- 
leon’s prediction would have been fulfilled, and Europe would have 
become Cossack. Instead of that, we have rushed into the breach, we 
have shunned no outlay—we have even regarded a double income-tax as 
a necessary, though decidedly odious, evil—we have lent money in every 
direction—we have assumed the functions of Rothschild for the nonce— 
and for what? To prove that we are not a military nation, and to afford 
Germany an opportunity to take advantage of our bonhomie, and 
laugh in her sleeve at our Quixotic endeavours to prevent the destiny of 
nations being fulfilled. 

But whatever our mistakes may have been, we hold fast to the one 
ruling principle: we have engaged in the war manfully, and we will strive 
to bring it to an honourable conclusion. Whether Germany side with us 
or against us, we possess such vitality that, like Anteus, we rise with 
renewed vigour after every check, and, careless who we have to help us, 
we still hold fast to the irradicable belief that Englishmen never can be 
conquered. The sacrifices we shall have to make do not affect us; we 
have gone into the contest with our eyes open, and we shall never give it 
up until we have so utterly crippled our foe that he will be glad to ery 
for mercy, and own that the dim between England and France is the 
murus aheneus in which he will strive in vain to batter any practicable 


breach. 
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FROM PARIS TO SEBASTOPOL. 


Dr. Ferttx Maynarp was, indeed, born under a fortunate planet, for 
his first literary offspring has been ushered into the world by the 
illustrious Dumas pére, Marquis de la, &c. The unapproachable, in a 
preface full of that amiable egotism which he takes every opportunity of 
airing, recounts to us that, whenever he comes across a MS. bearing 
marks of genius among the thousands which are sent in to the 
Mousquetaire, he runs off from paper to paper, from publisher to 
publisher, and “by force of entreaty, as we did for Conscience the 
Fleming, for Saphir the Viennese, for Autran the Marseillaise, we arrive 
at the great day of publicity, at the sun of printing.” (What this exactly 
means we must leave our readers to decipher for themselves ; in our view, 
the Assyrian cuneiform characters could be interpreted with greater 
ease.) However 

One morning, then (it must be understood that M. Dumas is accustomed 
to read MSS. in bed, between the hours of twelve and two, when com- 
mon people are in the habit of being asleep), the illustrious historio- 
grapher came across two or three articles full of “ savour” on the now 
well-worn subject of Turkey. The next morning they were sent to the 
Mousquetaire office with a “‘ bon a imprimer” written in the corner, and 
addressed to M. Dubuisson. See the fourth page of the Mousquetaire, 
under the words “ Le propriétaire, rédacteur en chef. Atxex. Dumas.” 
The first of these articles appeared on the same day; and on the next, 
le Docteur Felix Maynard “had the humility to bear me his thanks, 
when it was my place to thank him.” 

By that magnetic power inherent in Dumas the Great, the doctor had 
told him all his family circumstances within five minutes. He had been 
so and so many years surgeon on board a whaler, then sanitary officer 
on board the Paguebots d’ Orient ; he had visited many strange countries, 
and had written about all he had seen; he possessed MSS. on paper of 
every hue—grey, yellow, blue ; of every grain, fine and coarse—such as he 
had found on board the vessel when his own stock was exhausted, All that 
he wanted was a publisher, but that generation was notoriously perverse. 
He had swelled his shoemaker’s bill to no purpose by leather expended 
in search of a discriminating editor, when chance threw him into the 
expectant arms of Alexandre Dumas! who speaks to him in this wise : 
“Collect it all for me, arrange it, dear doctor, and I promise you, 
J, that it shall all be printed.” This was a personal satisfaction 
M. Dumas was preparing for himself, for he was gloating over the idea 
of reading pleasantly in print what it would have cost him so much 
trouble to read in MS., for he is bound to add, the writing was not ex- 
eessively good. 

The self-same day he set to work. He went to Girardin, “ that king 
of the press, who has not been dethroned by all the conspiracies by which 
he is beset, for the simple reason gu’il domine par Vintelligence.” The 
conversation was short between the two giants of the press. ‘ You 
guarantee this to me,” says Girardin, “ I’ll take four volumes.” And he 
did take four volumes, which will appear immediately in the Presse. 
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Away speeds Dumas to two other newspapers. ‘“ Will you have the 
‘Paquebot de Crimée?’” ‘ What's that?” “Dame, it is an itinerary 
from Paris to Sebastopol.” ‘By whom?” “ By Doctor F. Maynard.” 
“What has he done?” “Two things—the voyage first, then the book.” 
‘“We don’ t ask you that, we ask you ‘what he has published. ” * Nothing 
as yet.” “Then he’s not known?” “No. Well—what ?” = You 
know better than any one that we only publish names.” 

So the great Dumas returns with the MS. in his pocket and a flea in 
his ear. On hearing of his ill-success, it naturally occurs to the doctor 
that M. Dumas might publish the “ Paquebot de Crimée” in the Mous- 

uetaire. But, unfortunately, the Mousquetaire does not pay: it has 
only 2500 subscribers, and scarce clears its expenses. ‘T'o this the doctor, 
“That is no consequence to me: I would sooner be published for 
nothing in the Mousguetaire than be paid four sous a line elsewhere.” 
The bargain, as may be conceived, was straightway struck, the “ Paque- 
bot” was printed in ‘the feuilleton of the paper, and then brought out in 
the “ Bibliothéque Nouvelle,” edited by A. Dumas. 

Does not all this read like a sorry ‘jest ! ? but we assure our readers 
that we have quoted the ¢psissima verba of the illustrious French author. 
We certainly thought English puffery bad enough, but this out-Herods 
Herod. Could any one imagine Sir Lytton Salone or Mr. Ainsworth 
writing such a preface for a book of Messrs. Routledge ? and yet M. 
Dunes aspires to the same rank in French literature as these two lucida 
sidera so worthily hold in our own. Fortunately for Dr. Maynard, his 
book is a good one, and cannot be injured by ‘such clumsy puffing to 
any great oahent: although many persons might feel induced to throw it 
down in disgust with the editor. It is merely a journal of a voyage 
from Marseilles to Seb: astopol performed in 1855, and we propose to 
cull a few passages from it, with the intention of sending our readers to 
the same source whence we draw. 

One of the most curious facts to be noted in the literature of the 
Kast is, that no two persons can be found agreeing on the vexed question 
of the Turks. One party has nothing but praise to bestow on them ; 
others, and among them our author, regard them as effete, and only 
worthy to return to those steppes whence ‘they invaded Europe. We can 
believe that many travellers, fresh from a perusal of Lamartine or Ubi- 
cini, may find themselves terribly disillusionised upon landing at Con- 
stantinople, but it surely cannot be all so bad as Dr. Maynard represents. 
According to his showing, in summer you are blinded by the dust, in 
winter you are up to your auddles 3 in mud. Then there are dogs in every 
direction—dogs mangy, scabby, and leprous, wandering about master- 
less, and ready to take your legs as bones to gnaw at; a population 
almost naked or in rags, and wandering lazily about the streets ; drunken 
sailors ; soldiers in the garb of bandits; beggars erying for backshish ; 
perambulating confectioners ; hammals bending beneath their “ote a 
sakkas carrying leathern sacks like the Spaniard bears his guitar; arabas ; 
Armenians in tall pointed caps ; Jews in long robes ; a few Turks of the 
old school, with colossal nas a ; some eiendie 3 in frock coats and the re- 


form fez—such are the components of the mob you pass through, and look 


after your watch-chain as you force your way along the streets. The 


Arab steeds have become wheezing, short-breathing and verminous abor- 
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tions, with grooms still more verminous, who await you at the landing- 

lace of Topkhané or Galata, and offer you, for twenty-five centimes an 
~ a seat on an embowelled saddle. The palanquins, the litters have 
been thrust from the streets by the oldest coucous of the Parisian bar- 
riers, proscribed and deported to Turkey, where they still possess the 
prestige of novelty. But the Turk does not look into matters so closely : 
he does not sit in our manner on the cushions of these fashionable lan- 
daus; he crouches on them cross-legged, or lies stretched out on them 
like a divan, and the coachman, instead of mounting the box, gallops b 
the side of the horses, which he belabours with a huge stick, We will 
here give our readers a couple of fancy portraits, as drawn by our author 
in his own colours : 


That woman who is passing (and they are rarely to be seen) in yellow boots, 
or with naked feet thrust into wooden pattens, wears huge cotton trousers, and 
has her head and body wrapped in the folds of her dingy white swaddling- 
clothes. Draw near her, and you will immediately recoil in disgust, repulsed by 
the scent she leaves behind her—a scent reminding you of the stench of those 
pastilles du serail which industrials, in ambuseade under the porte cochére of 
our old Paris, burn beneath the noses of passers-by.—But who is that stout man 
between two ages and with a vast abdomen? His green frock-coat is buttoned 
up to his chin; his shoulders and head are fastened together by an apoplectic 
neck, he wears spectacles, and shoes like a hackney-coachman’s. He is surely 
the bakal (grocer) from the corner of the street. No, indeed! it is a pacha, a 
great pacha, perhaps, of so or so many tails—a general, a minister—one of the 
most noble Osmanli; and three or four poor devils who follow him are his 
janissaries, now called kavasses, gendarmes with hungry looks and flat stomachs, 
dressed in tatters of blue or red uniform, with seams worn white by use, and 
armed with a long sabre, a caricature of the Damascus blades. Oh, the East! 
the East! what have you made of it, you degenerate children of Mahomet ? 
what have you made of Byzantium, the rival of Rome? You have polluted 
everything; you have destroyed and suffered everything to fall in ruin. There 
is only one thing which you could not destroy, and that is the magnificent 
scenery which surrounds you, and yet your presence has been fatal to it. How 
true is the proverb, “ wherever a Turk places his foot the soil remains for seven 
years unproductive !” 

According to our author, the Allies are still regarded by the Turks as 
Giaurs—as dogs of Christians—in spite of blood and money lavished daily 
in their defence ;,and wherever any concessions have been made to the 
spirit of reform, they have only been effected by force. Our vices alone 
have found enthusiastic adepts among them, for Galata, lately rebuilt 
after a fire, is now filled with drinking-shops and houses of ill-fame. In 
the real Stamboul, where no Christian may live save the Armenians, who 
have a separate quarter, and the Greek rayah, nothing can be seen but 
ruin after ruin, for the Turks never repair a building. It is true that the 
artist, tourist, or painter may discover at each step most picturesque 
studies, but our author, more sternly, can only see in this the deplorable 
consequences of an inveterate laziness, of studied carelessness, of a 
barbarous interpretation of their holy books, which teach the children of 
the Prophet only to regard themselves as birds of passage in this world, 

In wandering about the streets of Constantinople, Dr. Maynard 
naturally found his way into the great bazaar of Stamboul, and his 
words of advice to the French are equally applicable to our own soldiers. 
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I will tell the truth to that compatriot soldier who, on returning from the 
Crimea, does not like to leave Constantinople without a visit to the bazaar, to 
purchase an Indian shawl, a Persian carpet, a Broussa robe, a Damascus scimitar, 
a Syrian scarf, a narguilhé, a chibouque, a fez, a jacket, a pair of slippers, or any 


Eastern thing, a souvenir to present on his return to his beloved wife, to the 
mother who wept for him, to the father who was proud of his absence, to the 
brother or sister who awaited his return, to the first friend who clas s his hand. 
Let my hero in traversing the bazaar, ser gm by a cunning Greek or ob- 
sequious Jew—his indispensable and inevitable dragomans—let my hero, I say, 
expect to be cheated and put up with it. He has only one way to escape the 
mystifications of commercial free-trade—let him solely purchase, as the produce 
of Mussulman industry, what he sees made under his own eyes—embroidered 
slippers, rosaries of sandal wood, chibouques, amber mouth-pieces, &c. Round 
the bazaars patient Mussulman workmen may be found working publicly for 
twelve hours a day, and they can be trusted. But the scarf, the robe, the shaw], 
the carpet, come from Lyons, Mulhausen, Aubusson, everywhere, in fact, save 
from Persia, Broussa, India, and Syria. Only a few rich Armenian brokers can 
guarantee the non-French nationality of such merchandise. The red fez was 
made at Orleans, the scimitar tempered at Chatellerault, and the glass bow! of 
the narguilhé is imported from Baccharat or St. Louis. The fact is patent, 
incontrovertible : the West at the present day supplies the Levantine markets. 


M. Théophile Gautier, in his admirable work on Constantinople, has 
mentioned a certain Armenian broker of the name of Ludovic. Well, one 
morning, owing to this notice, Ludovic awoke and found himself famous, 
and is now on a fair way of becoming a millionnaire. He makes nume- 
rous trips to Paris, where he buys up all sorts of knicnacs and rococo orna- 
ments, which the French take the trouble of re-importing. Smyrna 
furnishes him with medals, cameos, stones, coins of past ages, which the 
artists in the Armenian quarter manufacture with so much art and truth, 
that the most expert numismatist, armed with the most powerful glass, 
would not venture to impeach their legitimacy. 

Some of the bazaars, however, possess a certain peculiar physiognomy 
and originality, more especially the Bezestan (market of arms). It is 
more curious on account of the speculators who resort there than for the 
scourings of the arsenals which are sold. There may be found, in all his 
primitive amplitude, the old Turk of the old school. The quarter of the 
bazaar occupied by the Armenian jewellers and goldsmiths also possesses 
some peculiar features. ‘These Armenians do not fpllow the pattern of 
our jewellers, whose shop fronts are crowded with rings, chains, crosses, 
earrings, &. They, more modest, but at the same time much richer— 
for Turkish families always expend very large sums in the purchase of 
jewellery—shut up their treasures in a small coffer, place a pair of scales 
on the top of it, and piously await their customers, while the representa- 
tives of Frank houses close to them have their boards covered with 
mosaic and galvano-plastic articles. The shops of the furriers, amber 
merchants, perfumers, confectioners, tobacco sellers, &c., are found in 
swarms, and as no merchant lives in the bazaar, but closes his shop at 
sunset, and goes home to his house in another quarter of the city, it 

_ follows that during the day he eats and drinks at his place of business, 
and you are suffocated by the smoke of the Kababjis, and stumble every 
“, over an ambulating kitchen. 

he only thing of which Dr. Maynard can speak in unqualified terms 

of praise is the abundant supply of water. The city contains five 
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hundred fountains, and, in addition, there are shops where water, nothing 
but water, is sold. Water from such or such a spring, from a sacred or 
miraculous source ; water of Tenedos, of Scutari, of Barbyses, of the 
Danube ; the sweet waters of Asia, of Therapia, Balbek, Beicos, Buyuk- 
deré ; snow water, rain water, &c. ; and for a v0 er glass you can 
gorge yourself with every sort of salutary or fashionable water. ‘There 
are some old bibbers whose palate is so subtle, so refined, that they can 
recognise the species, nature, and source of the water sold them. The 
reform has made progress ; the Turk neglects his fountains somewhat. 
He drinks much less water than formerly, and many drunkards may be 
met with in the streets, Next to water, coffee is the most prevalent 
beverage, of which our author discourses in the following manner: 


Let us enter a Turkish café, the handsomest café in Pera, opposite the little 
cemetery. Bitter disappointment! The Turkish café, the te to of the poets, 
is only an ignoble ae dirty barber’s shop! While you are eating your coffee 
(I say eating, as the coffee pods, coarsely pounded, thicken the liquid), near you 
a customer is having his head shaved, another is being bled, another having a 
tooth extracted, another—horror of horrors !—is having his bunions wretes. Be 
to; and if you ask for a glass of water, or a fresh cup of coffee, the waiter will 
hand it you with his fingers covered with blood or soapsuds. Usually, a wooden 
bench, covered with a cloth more or less thin, runs round the room. There is 
no table, but footstools, serving at once as a seat and a table; in a corner a 
bourgeois has gone to sleep, while smoking and counting his rosary, whose 
ns sixty-six, or ninety-three amber beads represent the number of the 
attributes of Deity. Here two idlers are playing chess; they are crouched on 
the bench with stockingless feet—and what feet! They smoke as they play, 
and appear to be propped up by the long stems of their Pipes, whose bowls 
vest on the ground. A stove of red copper gleams in the middle of the room. 
In summer, it is adorned with a huge hetaest of flowers; in winter, an im- 
mense boiler surmounts it, in the shape of a dome. The kitchen has no mys- 
teries, and occupies one corner of the room; it is a furnace of brickwork, on 
which are drawn up in line a quantity of long-handled coffee-pots, for a pot is 
required for each cup, and the infusion is made ration by ration. When the 
water begins to boil the lad throws in a spoonful of powdered sugar, and 
another of crushed mocha: then he serves it immediately. ‘The handsomest 
establishment in Constantinople is not comparable to the poorest estaminet in a 
French provincial town. The whitewashed walls are ornamented with rows of chi- 
bouques and razors, and shelfs bearing narguilhés of all shapes; here and there 
are a few oval mirrors, the frame and handle inlaid with metal and mother-o’- 
pearl. A tchiboukji has the special management of the pipes: he lights them 
himself, and when the customer is leaving he offers him with great humility a 
mirror, on which every gentleman deposits a bakshish. Such is the Turkish 
café, in all its reality. Add some ragged bards, vagabond story-tellers, and 
beggars ; and distrust all perfumed sherbets, lemonade, rose decoctions, kalvas, 
ratlekoum, and a thousand other sugared and odorous compositions. 


The Latakia tobacco, which has a very peculiar and agreeable fragrance, 
owes it to a curious circumstance. About a hundred years back the 
tobacco crop was very abundant in Syria, but the mountaineers, then in 
a state of insurrection, could not dispose of it, but hung it up in their 
huts. The winter passed, and in spring, when commercial affairs had 
been placed on their old footing, Alexandrian merchants bought all this 
tobacco at a low figure, thinking it was injured. On the contrary, the 
consumers found in this tobacco, blackened by smoke, qualities superior 
to those of the tobacco sold in the previous year, and inquiries were 
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instituted among the mountaineers to diseover the modus operandi to 
which it had been subjected. The mountaineers replied that the tobacco 
had been impregnated, during the winter, with smoke ; now, on Mount 
Lebanon, the principal wood used is the ozer, or species of fragrant oak. 
From that period it has been customary to expose the tobacco to length- 
ened fumigation before disposing of it to the merchants. 

But we are delaying too long at Constantinople, when we proposed 
to visit Sebastopol ; so, after going with our author to have a Turkish 
bath, we will immediately set out en route for Varna. 


Let us now proceed to the Turkish bath, that other humbug of the longers 
for an Eastern life. Of course we are understood as only alluding to the public 
baths. How damp, melancholy, and gloomy are the vestibule through which 
we pass, and the cabinet in which we deposit our clothes! Perfumes, bitter and 
unknown, seize us by the throat, and we begin to totter, half confused by a 
feeling of painful and heavy intoxication. We find ourselves in the common 
hothouse, elbowing in the midst of the steam, which is scarcely lightened by 
the bull’s-eyes in the cupola, a multitude of silent and naked phantoms. But 
let us hasten to quit the bath, for we are threatened with suffocation! The 
bathing lads seize hold of us, aud spite of our instinctive resistance, they accom- 
lish their task: warm ablutions, cold ablutions, soaping from head to foot, 
dans pounding, relaxation of the muscles, cracking of the joits. You must 
undergo all these balneatory gymnastics; and when they have finished thus 
kneading our poor body, as if it were only an inert lump of paste, they wrap 
us in red-hot cloths, and place us on a couch. ‘Then, instead of the sinaiienl 
bien étre, you are a prey to an attack of insurmountable disgust. These cloths, 
these coverings, these beds, these mattresses, these sponges, all have been used 
a thousand times already by unknown persons, of an unknown state of cleanli- 
ness, and you swear, but a little too late, that you will never again abandon your 
epidermis to sueh impure media. It is worth knowing the reality of the Oriental 
bath to prevent your longing for it any more. Those horripilations produced by 
the horsehair brush, aud the variations of temperature from the highest to the 
lowest degree, will leave ineffaceable impressions. You are promised that after 
an hour or so of rest and half sleep, after a pipe and a cup of coffee, you will 
rise active and happy, in feeling more comfortable than ever you were before. 
It is a mistake! You leave it battered and aching, and you may regard yourself 
as favoured by accident, or the gods, if the next i you are neither foundered 
nor pleuretic. 1 declare that you must be a Turk by birth to love the Turkish 
bath; you must from your cradle have been innocent of sheets, linen, or calico ; 
your skin must be used to the immediate irritation of wool to find any enjoy- 
ment in having yourself so scrubbed and kneaded. 


In mentioning a voyage which our author made from Broussa to Con- 
stantinople with a cargo of redifs, and describing the shameful way in 
which they were exposed to the cold, without covering, he finds oppor- 
tunity to show that such neglect was not peculiar to the Turks; and we 
gladly quote it, for we remember that the outery made about the neglect 
of our troops in the Crimea was aggravated by allusions to the great care 
displayed by the French for their soldiers : 


It may be supposed that such carelessness, such contempt of the health of 
men could only be cited against the Turkish government. Alas! with us, too, 
the comforts of the soldier-passengers have not always been regarded: they 
have suffered frequently and severely between Varna and Marseilles, spite of the 
sacrifices made by the Compagnie des Messageries Impériales, who had the 
contract for the principal portion of the transports. I will quote a fact. One 
Sunday evening, in the month of August last year, our vessel was just leaving 
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Constantinople, when two clerks of the French Military Intendance brought on 
board 375 convalescent soldiers who had escaped from the murderous fevers of 
the marshes of Varna and the choleraic epidemic. The rain was falling in 
torrents, and the cold was felt the more acutely, as the temperature on the pre- 
vious days had been very high. We were just doubling the point of the old 

sraglio, when | perceived that not one of ile se poor fellows had a bl: inket, and 
the voyage would last ten nights, and they arr have to pass them in the open 
air, sleeping on the deck of the vessel. I called the commander's attention to 
this, and he applied to the clerks. They replied that the men had left the 
blankets behind them probably on quitting the hospital; cach man on leaving 
France had been provided with one. What had become of them ? they did not 
know, and it was not their business to find out. 

This answer did not satisfy our captain; humanity forbade his departing 
with passengers scarcely recovered, and threatened with an inevitable relapse 
were they not protected against the rain and the coolness of the night. It was 
impossible to lodge them in the hold, which was full of me rchandise, and im- 
prudent to confine them in the limited and badly-ventilated forecastle. What 
The clerks were alread) calmly packing up their papers and 
preparing to return to land. Then, in my quality of sanitary physician, I pro- 
tested energetically against the emb: ikation of these soldiers in such a state, 
and Commander Bochet, delaying his departure, jumped into his boat, ran to 
the office of the Intendance, and pleaded the cause of his passengers so effee- 
tually, that he returned on board with four hundred blankets. I feel certain 
that, without them, our voyage would have been fatal to more than one 
soldier, whom the hope of soon seeing his country again had already recalled to 
health. Other vessels of the company, Le Caire, L’ Egypte, L Alexandre, were 
less fortunate than ourselves under similar circumstances ; their convalescent 
passengers were refused blankets, and during the passage from Constantinople 
to Marseilles several were lost. 

Dr. Maynard has not much that is new to say about Varna, the next 
place he arrives at in his peregrinations, but ‘the following anecdote 
deserves quotation : ‘“‘ The sales are only made for ready money, and it is 
even expected that goods should be paid for before delive ry. This last 
demand has given rise to frequent disputes: but it was soon seen that 
the salesmen | were not in the wrong when making this demand, and 
folk grew accustomed to it. ‘The reason was this: change is so scarce 
that a five-frane piece loses fifty centimes on the agio. Well, whena 
soldier had a drain, bought tobacco, or any other artic cle, which only cost 
a few centimes, he never failed to offer in payment a large coin, and if 
the seller was unable to hand the difference, he would take oul the 
coin, keep his drain or his tobacco ; and the trick was played, and would 
have been played for some time longer, for the soldier was proud of this 

‘carotte.’ But commerce lost patience: there was a coalition among 
the tradesmen of the place, and the purchaser was obliged to make up his 
mind to pay beforehand.” 

The port of Varna, during summer, is one of the best in the Black 
Sea, but its commercial importance has fallen off greatly since the 
foundation of Odessa. Vessels come there to load cereals, principally 
maize. The vine is cultivated in the vicinity, but the wine is so badl 
managed, that it turns off as soon as vatted, and cannot be scr 
The cultivation of the grape formerly brought in great profits; but the 
rapacity of the tax-collectors and governors was so great, that the 
vintager, no longer hoping to reap the crop for himself, has given up the 
growth. The cultivation of the potato is less propagated than in the 


was to be done ? 
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most desert portions of New Zealand. M. Blanqui, on arriving at Con- 
stantinople, uttered a shout of joy at the sight of the dish of potatoes, 
which he had ordered in vain at all the Bulgarian hostelries ; but if the 

tato is deficient, haricot beans are abundant—the whole of Europe 
could be supplied from this quarter. Certain districts in Bulgaria are 
entirely planted with roses. In spring, these flowery glades seem to be 
the asylum of happiness, for, as soon as the picking commences, the 
young girls, so meanly dressed, usually so apathetic, are transformed into 
sylphs, and revel in the perfumed fragrance of the roses. The essences 
sold in Germany and the west of Europe are obtained from Bulgaria : 
but this branch of trade is daily lessening in importance. Chemistry, 
continually progressing, no longer requires flowers to make rose-water. 
It obtains it from the detritus of the organs kingdom, just as it has 
borrowed the scent of vanille from pit-coal. 

The inhabitants of Varna and the environs did not sympathise in the 
arrival of the allied armies. ‘They proved their hatred by devastating 
their gardens and vineyards. ‘The vegetables, which were so necessary 
for the soldiers, were quite wanting last summer; and in the expectation 
that the occupation of Varna would last some time, soldiers were selected 
in the various regiments who had a knowledge of gardening, and were 
set to work to grow vegetables. The Turk being the natural foe of the 
Bulgarian, the latter regards us as his enemies also. As we are fighting 
to defend the Turk, this is logical enough—the speculations of polities 
are to him mysteries, and he cannot understand that if his country 
became a Russian province, his slavery would be redoubled. The follow- 
ing is an instance of this feeling: 


The crew of a boat belonging to a man-of-war, the Napo/don, I believe, or the 
Vaimy, had gone to a spring some distance from the coast, where it was attacked 
and fired on, because some of the men had plucked cherries. The tree was not 
in enclosed ground. One of the sailors died in consequence of his wounds. It is 
said that his companions abandoned him, and that, atter defending himself alone 
against a dozen of assailants, and killing one or two, he had sufficient strength 
and courage to return and die on board, holding up with one hand a portion of his 
intestines, which protruded from a gaping wound, and in the other brandishing 
his cutlass. ‘The sailors who had abandoned him in so cowardly a manner were 
punished, and publicly branded by an “ ordre du jour,” 


On approaching the Heracleontic Chersonese, one of the objects which 
comes out most prominently to view is the Tchatir Dagh, or Tent 
Mountain, which would remind English soldiers belonging to the Indian 
army of their Table Mountain at the Cape of Good Hope. The news- 
papers have said a good deal about it, but they have not said all: it 
would seem even as if the Russian government had a secret or two about 
it. The majestic summits of this mountain command the fertile valley of 
the Salghir, where are grouped the white houses of Simpheropol, the new 
capital of the Crimea, Mountain of the Tent to the Tartars, Mountain 
of the Trapeze to the Greeks, and Palata Gora to the Muscovites—this 
rival of Dimirdgi has three names—this giant of a chain of mountains 
separating the fertile valleys of Southern Crimea from the desolate 
steppes. Thanks to this screen, the Siberian winds are checked in their 
course, and the fruits of Baidar, the wines of Magaratch, and the flowers 
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of Alupka, never fail. About this mountain our author enounces some 
new and curious facts, if true: 


If England and France were to take possession of the whole of the Crimea, 
and wished, without keeping up an army of occupation at a vast expense, to 
prevent Russia from ever re-establishing her power, they have only to decree 
that henceforward the Crimea should be an independent state, self-governed. 
And to attract thither in less than a year as many millions of inhabitants as 
could be lodged on the soil, it would be sufficient for them to declare the ports 
free, and to plant on the summit of the Tchatir Dagh a banner inviting the 
gold-seekers of every nation to come and search its sides. In the rocks of the 
U'chatyr, the Dimirdgi, Sinab, and Aluchta, there is enough to pay the expenses of a 
war if it lasted a century. Perhaps my readers may feel astonished at my making 
such a statement ; they would be less astonished if they knew the authorities on 
which I rely. Ido not merely appeal to geographical documents and the history 
of ga times to prove infallibly that the gold mines of the Tchatir Dagh exist 
and have been worked; I also invoke the testimony of those who, de visu, de 
manu, have seen and touched veins of gold more abundant, a thousand-fold 
richer than those of the Ural and all the known mines. It suited the policy 
of the Czars to leave these mines unworked, and to efface the recollections of 
them as far as possible. If they were worked by free men, that would have 
attracted from every corner of Europe a multitude of adventurers, men of an 
enterprising character, on a single point of the empire; it would have been 
kindling a conflagration which they could not have mastered. If, on the other 
hand, serfs and prisoners were employed as miners, the Crimea was not, like the 
Ural, so remote from Europe that the groans of the slave “oy 8 could be 
smothered, and they might have escaped from the fangs of the despot. The 
Russian government, consequently, proclaims the auriferous strata of these 
mountains, which evidently attach the Alps to the Caucasus, to be fabulous, 
In the time of the Argonauts, a portion of the golden fleece was drying on the 
Tent Mountain. The Romans and Greeks, oe above all Mithridates, helped 
themselves. The Tartars, the Mongols, nomadic and pastoral tribes, despised 
gold as useless; but the Genoese, following the example of the Eastern 
emperors, mysteriously worked these inexhaustible riches; and not to arouse 
the cupidity of their rivals, the Venetians, the Catalans, the Pisans, and the 
Barons of the Holy Land, they pretended that all the gold they — into 
Europe was obtained by the commerce with the East Indies, which then fol- 
lowed the land route. Baron de Tott, whom the Court of Versailles sent as 
ambassador to the Krim Guerai, alludes in his Memoirs to the unexplored mines 
of the Tchatir Dagh, and asserts that the Khan of the Crimea does not work 
them for fear of exciting the cupidity of the Padishah of Constantinople, his 
suzerain. Our good friends the English have already turned their eyes on this 
Kastern California, and you may be certain that they will benefit by it first of all, 
The Crimea, within ten years, will become the El Dorado of the Old World. 


This is rather an astounding statement, and we felt inclined to end our 
paper with it at once, leaving it to our readers’ digestion, did we not wish 
to say a few words about Sebastopol, the wdéima thule of our friend’s 
voyage. He was not fond of battles, murders, and sudden death, and, 
consequently, whenever his fortune took him to the Crimea in his 
periodical voyages, he retired within himself on the platform of the 
Chersonese lighthouse, whence he could calmly survey the scene of war. 
This is the result of one of his reflections : 


I defy any man, the most enthusiastic for the glories of our France, to pass 
an hour on this lighthouse gallery without cursing ne and war. In the 
presence of this city and its destroyers, in front of this battle-field, where five 
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hundred thousand men were sacrificed in eight months for the defence and the 
conquest of a political preponderance, of a suzerainty which the arts, industry, 
and commerce ought alone to give to the most skilful, the most enterprising, 
and the most worthy, we do not tremble from cold, but really from fear and 
horror. No country, in any part of the world, had made such progress as the 
Crimea during the sixty and odd years of peace which it had enjoyed. Greek 
sailors for the coast trade, German cultivators for the interior, workmen of all 
nations for the arsenals, and Russian soldiers to defend it—all these collateral 
branches from a common trunk were rapidly developed. The Russian aristocracy, 
imitating the empress at Oreanda, and Prince Woronzoff at Alupka, lavished its 
wealth to build palaces in the valleys of Taurida. The white wines of the 
Crimea rivalled those of the Champagne: Marseilles received annually thou- 
sands of vessels loaded with her grain, and our soldiers know how their fortresses 
are built, and their arsenals stored, and how their soldiers fight. The Russian 
government never prevented strangers visiting Sebastopol: they were only 
obliged to ask permission, and it had to be renewed every twenty-four hours. 
But they were always accompanied by watchers, and were not allowed to take 
any notes or make any sketches. Sebastopol, then, was not hermetically closed 
against travellers, as is the fashion to-day, and the allied governments could 
have easily procured plans of its fortifications as well as of the surrounding 
country. How many times did I have the arsenals, fortresses, and defensive 
works of Sebastopol described to me by the pilot of the Pharamond, a Ragusian, 
who had for a long time sailed from Taganrog to Odessa, and from Odessa to 
Sebastopol, with cargoes of grain. When the expedition to the Crimea was 
decided on, no one would have dared to believe that the marshal was not in pos- 
session of the most exact and detailed plans of the southern peninsula. Alas! 
it was but too true... . . It is a matter of surprise that the Russians did not 
defend Balaklava and Kamiesch: formerly a chain prevented pirates from enter- 
ing. The English engineers have destroyed a great number of houses to con- 
struct magazines. Those still existing are under the shade of lofty poplars, 
and Biscuit Quay separates them from the sea. You are not, perhaps, 
aware of the origm of this Biscuit Quay. Last ‘winter, vessels loaded with 
biscuit arrived daily at Balaklava, and each day the number of consumers 
diminished ; the English army was reduced to two thousand strong and healthy 
pair of jaws, and the biscuit still kept arriving. It was necessary that it 
should be discharged ; and so much was discharged of this biscuit, which bears 
a strong affinity to bricks, that no further trouble was taken to store it, and so 
— Biscuit Quay was gradually formed by the piling up of the barrels. 


And so we take our leave of Dr. Maynard, recommending: our readers 
to his volume for much further matter, both novel and strange, which it 
contains, and with a sincere desire to see the other four volumes which 
Dumas the Magnificent disposed of to the Presse. By the way, out of 
curiosity, we should like to know what commission he obtained ; but from 
his antecedents we have no doubt he made a very good morning’s work. 
It is evident, however, that literature in France must be in a very un- 
healthy state, when M. Dumas’s name must be affiché to sell a really 
good book. The next time we meet Dr. Maynard, we trust he will hold 
an independent position, and not require any puff preliminary, even from 
Alexandre Dumas, to recommend him to the attention of his readers. 
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NEW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 


THERE 1s something rather alarming in the number of life assurance 
companies which have sprung up of late years. From the very cireum- 
stance that there can be no dispute but that the principle of life assurance 
is undeniably good, and that the more it is carried into practice the more 
rapid will be the advance of the moral and social welfare of the commu- 
nity, the anxiety becomes greater that no mischief from faulty machinery 
should impede t the progress of this benefit, or create a doubt as to its being 


an unmixed advantage. The extension of the system of life assurance is 


an arduous task. ‘There are multitudes among the classes to whom the 
subject is most important who cannot even yet be induced practically to 
acknowledge its value, and if there should arise any such untoward cir- 
cumstance as a kind of panic among assurance offices, and several should 
have to close their operations at a considerable loss to their policy-holders, 
it would be a long time before the injury would be remedied and con- 
fidence restored. 

Without, however, prejudging the question and deciding hastily that 
the number of new offices is an evil, let us see whether there is anything 
on the surface which would seem to give any clue to their singularly easy 
and plenteous production. 

A very tolerable estimate may commonly be formed of a joint-stock 
undertaking through an examination of its board of directors, and a close 
serutiny of its officers. It is true that many respectable men have con- 
nected themselves prominently with unsound projects. But respectability 
should not be the only point ascertained. Intelligence, and industry, and 
business knowledge, are quite as necessary to a director of a life assurance 
company as means to bear losses, should they accrue. It may be, that so 
long as a man with a heavy purse shall continue a director or a share- 
holder, there is a certain amount of comfort in looking at him, and re- 
membering that, should anything g ro wrongly, here, at all events, is a 
responsible victim whose ruin will st: tand between ourselves and loss. But 
then this worthy and respe xctable man, who, unwittingly, has been a sort 
of candle to a parcel of silly moths among the public, may—atter most 
culpable negligence, after allowing the reckless or virtually dishonest 
among his colleagues so to undermine the undertaking that a few years 
hence, when he has become quit of his liability, prostration shall ensue— 
decide suddenly to wash his hands of the connexion, and totall, destroy 
all the pleasing vision of security with which his known wealth had dazzled 
us. Experience has taught that there is a strange and unintelligible fas- 
cination about a directorship which leads to the position being filled, in 
very many cases, by men of honour and of credit, but who yet are quite 
unqualified for the duties they undertake, and who are very sadly careless 
of the responsibilities they incur ; responsibilities which may either bring 
very unexpected results to themselves, or—by their being evaded or parted 
with at the first convenient moment—may form foundation for a charge 
of real dishonesty urged by those who had a right to think they were 
meant to be retained and fully discharged. 

If, however, it shall appear that the directors of a new assurance com- 
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pany are not simply respectable, but clear-headed, sensible business men 
—men not likely to allow themselves to be thrust or persuaded into a 
paltry or even a doubtful project “just to make a situation for Jones, who 
is out of a berth”—then there is fair ground for supposing that the 
effort contains the elements of success, and that it will go forward and 
am therefore, comes the question. Let us look at the names of the 
directors and officers of most of the recently-created assurance companies. 
What is that which immediately strikes a very careless observer? He 
traces pretty clearly one hand, one influence, extended over several com- 
panies. There are not many instances of a man being a director of two 
companies, but the extent to which various officials of companies have 
been mixed up with the formation of other companies is quite surprising. 
We will not now enter upon the consideration as to the motives leading 
to this result, but we content ourselves with a statement of the fact, and 
it is one known to all persons connected with life assurance. Isa secre- 
tary well placed himself, relatives and friends need assistance, then start 
new companies and provide them with situations. Does a lawyer want 
business, then start an assurance company, and render a bill for pre- 
liminary expenses equal almost to the first year’s premiums. Is an in- 
competent or questionable manager discarded, then let him found another 
a (it is an easy matter), and secure an appointment by a clause 
in the deed of settlement. In short, when you are “hard up,” when 
there is no occupation which would naturally suggest itself to you as one 
for which you would be well qualified, and which would be creditable and 
respectable—when you cast your eyes gloomily around, being very sad, for 
difficulties seem gradually closing upon you—then let a bright thought 
enter your brain, take courage and a pen, call to your aid Jones, Brown, 
and Robinson, dear friends who are even more seedy than yourself, and 
make the first bold dash at fortune by flourishing at the head of a sheet 
of foolseap paper ‘‘ Aldgate Pump and General Life Assurance Company. 
Capital, 500,0002., in 50,000 shares of 102. each.” 

No; we confess that, looking along the lists of directors of new offices, 
we do not receive confidence—we feel distrust. We see that the greater 
number of these new offices have been created, not to benefit the cause 
of life assurance or to exhibit any new and useful feature, but to advan- 
tage the promoters and officials. That which should be the inquiry when 
even the idea of forming a new company suggests itself, is, we take it, 
about the last thing that enters the head of the originators of new pro- 
jects. One would suppose that no association would be created for life 
assurance, or any other purpose, without there being some show of a case 
of need—of good to be done by supplying such need. But can we 
believe, when we survey the vastly an list of offices—when we find 
the ery is “still they come”—when we peruse the prospectuses of the new 
projects, and see how amazingly multiplied are the advantages, how 
seriously increased the expenses, and, more than all, when we, as before 
intimated, observe, as we fully think, through the medium of the names 
put forward, that there is scarcely a new office which does not bear signs 
of having been turned out of one or other of some well-known manufac- 
tories (always at work )—can we believe otherwise than that positively a 
hoarse derisive laugh would follow the faintest suggestion to these bene- 
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factors of mankind that the question as to requirement had anything at 
all to do with the launching a fresh undertaking ? 

Whether, therefore, the creation of so many new offices may have 
been an evil or not, we are afraid that, for the most part, they bear dis- 
tinct evidence that we are not indebted for their existence to any con- 
viction in the minds of their founders that such existence would be a 
public—though it might have been a private—good. 

But, supposing the directors to be all sound, good men—men with 
brains and money (a magnificent spectacle such a combination !)—and 
supposing the several schemes were not mere clap-traps, but cleverly- 
devised improvements on the old, worn system, would then the new 
offices be commendable speculations, deserving support ? Assuming the 
pretended improvements to be real (an enormous assumption), and that 
the old-established offices could not be brought to adopt them, there 
might be a case for a certain number of new undertakings, unquestion- 
ably not for a perfect inundation. The improvements set forth are of 
course all in one direction: they consist in fresh facilities and advantages 
proffered to the assured. The reading some of the prospectuses of the 
new offices positively causes a moderate man to gasp for breath. ‘ Who 
are these benevolent individuals,” he mentally exclaims, ‘* who thus stretch 
forth the hand to benefit me in every conceivable way, provided I pay 
to them a small sum annually until my death? Sinful creature that | 
am for neglecting so long this vast boon which I might have grasped 
months ago. This is a collection of pure Christians, men of real benevo- 
jence, who have no other objects in view but the making all mankind 
happy and prosperous. ‘They care not for cost—it is clear they must 
lose heavily ; there is no comparison between the ultimate benefit they 
offer and the petty payment they immediately require. My hat, my 
hat. Let me away at once, and insure, and be blessed.” 

Diverging for a moment, we always read with great amusement the 
reports of the general meetings of most of these new companies. We 
believe that we shall not be far wrong in designating these general 
meetings as, commonly, pleasant little delusions. The proceedings are 
in this wise. ‘The chairman, James Jones, Ksq., very humbly deprecates 
criticism on the part of the assembled proprietors (some half-dozen indi- 
viduals probably, seated with great parade on a form opposite to him). 
He feels fully the arduous task which has devolved upon him, and his 
inability to perform it satisfactorily. However, the report will explain 
everything, and, if it does not, their most excellent and talented manager 
will be ready to answer any question which the proprietors may wish to 
put. The report is then read, and, like all other reports on all other 
undertakings, sets forth and dwells upon a state of prosperity perfectly 
bewildering. One would suppose some mighty feeling had arisen in the 
breasts of all mankind in connexion with the Aldgate Pump Life As- 
surance Company. No sooner did this precious infant see light, than 
from all parts of the country there sprang forth sources of nourishment. 
To say that it is thriving, that it has every sign of health and longevity, 
that it is the finest life assurance baby that ever was seen, would be 
simply childish—would be mere twaddle. The Aldgate Pump Assurance 
Company passed through no intervening stages—it was born, and it is 
a man—a strong, stout man now, and one which will possess herculean 
proportions by-and-by. 
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After the reading the report, the chairman moves its adoption (throwing 


in another word in praise of the manager), and the six proprietors aad 
two auditors and physician each have a little “ say.” Finally, there is a 
vote of thanks to the manager, and that personage then delivers himself 
of an oration, before which all the other orations of the day must humbly 
bow. Almost moved to tears at this display of so much ability and sterling 
worth on the part of an indiv idual known to be so inadequately rewarded, 
@ proprietor rises, and in faltering accents beseeches the chairman 

directors to retain the exemplary manager’s services at any cost. 
Such an appeal is, of course, irresistible, aud the chairman’s feelingss will 
just allow him to murmur that the subject of an increased salary to the 
manager is already under consideration ;—and the meeting is dissolved, 
and luncheon is commenced. 

But, apologising for this digression, we return to our statement, that 
even were it true that the old offices proved perfectly obdurate to a general 
appeal to a certain extent to modify their system of business so as to fit 
it better to altered times and contingencies, there might be reason for 
some few new offices, assuredly not for the overwhelming mass now 
blazoned forth in London city. The argument already urged against the 
number of new offices (quite irrespective of the question whether they are 
sound or rotten) is thoroughly true and cogent. Why should you waste 
in expensive machinery teus of thousands ‘which otherwise would return 
into the pockets of the assured? Even assuming that competition could 
be carried on fairly at a reasonable expense—that is to say, without one 
party being induced to spend a farthing more than he could and would 
if there were no competition, and advantage were obtained simply by 
superior energy and perseverance—even then, we say, the multitude of 
offices would be an evil, because the.expenses of the unnecessary number 
of establishments would be money really thrown away, squandered, only 
the servants and tradesmen being benefited ; but when you examine the 
system of competition as now existing- _—when you see the terrible outlay 
which is required to obtain success —when you are made aware of the 
touting which goes on in the first instance for agents; next, the terms 
which these agents require; and, finally, the battling, and struggling, 
and vieing for proposals—we think there can be no question but that it is 
very unfortunate we have as mavy offices as now exist. We consider 
that they ought never to have been, under the best circumstances—even 
if every one of them were sound as rocks (or as the ** Rock,” perhaps, we 
might say)—if all the directors and all the officers were unquestionably 
good, honest men, and the expenses had all been perfectly legitimate and 
moderate, but admitting them to have been a mistake and a mischief— 
even under these circumstances, when you draw a darker shade over the 
picture by adding the colour which every man of sense will say must be 
added, after he has carefully and calmly scrutinised the general features 
of most modern offices—surely there must be a sigh, a doubt, a misgiving 
lest a day of downfal, of bitter disappointment, of sorrow and distress, 
may dawn gloomily hereafter. 

We would only make one exception in our condemnation of new pro- 
jects. There may be fair reasons for forming what are termed ‘“ Class” 
Offices. If there be any marked peculiarity connected with a particular 
class of ~mntaay wataa 4 their occupation or otherwise—there is certainly 
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a ground for separating them from the general mass in respect of life 
assurance. But even this plea may be abused. ‘There are a great num- 
ber of class offices now, and though it is possible there may be a want 
yet unsupplied, the promoters of any new undertaking of this character 
ought to be able to make out a very clear case before they should receive 
public support. 

But, being saddled with this evil of a superabundance of assurance 
offices, how are we to treat it, and wherein lies the remedy ? Let the 
assured bestir themselves. Some years ago any proprietor venturing at 
any general meeting of a railway body to hint a doubt as to the con- 
duct of the directors, was treated with perfect contempt. He was a 
booby, a nuisance, a maker of mischief, a troublesome fellow, a paltr 
prattler, a miserable ignoramus, and was accordingly snubbed and put 
down. Things are altered now. Railway shareholders dare to express 
an opinion, dare to be displeased, dare to censure, dare (fearful thought !) 
to appoint committees of investigation into the state of affairs. And 
why should not policy-holders do the same? ‘Their stake is not small, 
their interest not insignificant. Why is it they are so foolish as not to 
attend the general meetings of companies, see and hear for themselves, 
ascertain whether Mr. Manager Simpkins is the paragon he is described, 
and whether the several directors are the remarkable combinations of 
integrity and intelligence they are representgl to be? Again, let a 

olicy-holder look sharply and suspiciously at a great display of business. 
The progress of a society’s income is no evidence by itself of soundness 
and stability. Life assurance business, like every other business, can be 
conducted with safety only upon certain principles. You must see, 
reader, whether those principles are adopted in the office wherein you 
are insured, or whether your office be merely a means of support to a 
worthless crew, who quite cast out of their consideration the object for 
which the undertaking was supposed to have been originated. There is 
this comfort for poliey- -holders in questionable societies, that an associa- 
tion must have gone very far wrong indeed for its position to be quite 
hopeless, and for it to be advisable to close its operations at a loss, If 
there be anything of a footing obtained, and the mismanagement, or 
recklessness, or dishonesty have existed only a few years, and now a 
total change be effected—energy, prudence, and integrity being sub- 
stituted for the reverse qualities—a society may yet be redeemed and 
brought into a solvent condition. Regretting the birth of so many 
puny societies— being sure that under the best circumstances they must 
prevent the receipt by policy-holders of much additional benefit—yet, as 
the mischief cannot be undone, it only remains to lighten it to the 
utmost extent. Therefo'e, we repeat, let every person assured make it 
his business to examine ‘he condition of his society, and if he shall find 
it amiss, let him join with his companions in the undertaking in an 
endeavour to set it straight, and let share and policy-holders especially see 
whether advantageous amalgamations cannot be effected, competition 
lessened, and expenses diminished. 

Finally, let us beg the public not to countenance the further hatching 
of new offices, which have not the slightest recommendation over the old 
ones, which have no new features to add, and which have merely been 
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MY TRAVELS.* 


Ir is with sincere pleasure that we welcome a new work by Captain 
Chamier, whom we had long missed from our li table. The last 
time we had the satisfaction of greeting him was on the occasion of the 
French Revolution of 1848, and since then he has been silent. The 
reason is fully explained by the volumes we now have before us: he has 
been busily engaged im collecting materials for a new book of travels, 
and most satisfactorily has he performed his task. On such a well- 
beaten track as the captain followed, its requires very peculiar talent to 
be able to pick up anything new; but the gallant author, as it were, 
has made up his mind to outstrip all competitors on the road, and we 
must allow that he has seule’ his self-imposed task with great dis- 
crimination. A sworn foe to despotism, he cannot allow for a moment 
that the end justifies the means, and, consequently, we must not feel 
surprised at many allusions which any man but a frank, free-hearted 
sailor would have suppressed. But we like him all the better for it: 
although not disposed to go so far as he does, still the utter want of 
reticence induces us to put faith in his journal, and it is indubitable that 
it does contain a vast amount of information which cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. In fact, no better book could be suggested as a supplemental 
Handbook to Italy; and though, of course, Murray’s dennvaly holds its 
place, still Captain Chamier’s volumes will prove a most acceptable boon 
to those who desire information which such a work as the Handbook 
naturally cannot find room for. 

The captain’s companions on this tour were the members of his own 
family ; but he does not spare them for all that. ‘Thus he describes his 
lady-wife as “a pretty-faced woman enough, with large dark eyes. Sen- 
timental humbugs would compare them to those of the wild gazelle or 
roe: they were nothing but eyes, large, black, and clear ; her nose had 
a devotional inclination to heaven ; her mouth was small and pretty, and 
her feet and hands gave the bootmaker and glover such trouble to fit 
her, that they charged her more than a woman with a mud-crushing 
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fodt'or ‘a scullery-maid’s hands. As for my daughter, she was’ fair and 
comely enough, with a horror of a freckle, and who covered her face 
with veils and uglies, until the most piercing x could never have 
aséertained if she were twenty or sixty. .... . he had the curse of 
sentimentalism and poetry: e ing in her imagination was magni- 
fied into loveliness and ecstasy : commonest donkey was prom to 
the mule, and a high trotting horse was a fit charger for Marmion.” 
These do not appear, primd facie, the best travelling companions for an 
unséntimientalist, but possibly they served to the captain always 
at fever heat, and lying in ambush for any sickly cant on which he 
could pounce. 

In this style the whole of the book is written, although here and there 
it is evident that Captain Chamier has an eye for nature as open as any 
poet’s in fine frenzy rolling: but he is quite in the right not to go into 
ecstasies about every pretty little view, which is the great fault of your 
travelling English. We believe that, were they to speak honestly, 
tourists would allow that, on a fair comparison, England contains as 
much fine scenery as any other country in Europe, but, unfortunately, 
the time has not yet come for it to grow fashionable. We had some 

es, when Biffin commenced his attempt to reform our hotel-keepers’ 
ills, that the time was at hand when it would be almost as cheap to 
spend a week in Wales as it is to go to Constantinople. But, alas! the 
effort was nipped in the bud, and for a season longer we are forced up 
the Rhine, because it is cheaper than travelling at home. By the way, 
Mr. Walter White, in his Cockney’s walk to the Lamd’s End, seems to 
have made a move in the right direction ; and possibly, by the time our 
publishers, in their laudable spirit of emulation, have supplied us with 
walks from Gray’s Inn to John o’ Groats, from Belgravia to Berwick- 
upon-T weed, ee so on, our innkeepers will begin to wake up, and find 
that the day for protection has gone past, and that they too must do 
homage to the beatific prams of free trade. 

But worthy rivals of our English hotel-keepers meg be found on the 
Continent. Let any one call to mind their bill at the Hotel d’Angleterre 
at Baden, and let them compare it with a similar specimen from any 
country hotel in England—of course we are not alluding to our London 
caravanserais, where deluded youths from Oxford are let in for eight 
pounds odd for supper and a bed—and we do not think that much dif. 
ference will be found. And at some of the inns in Germany quite off 
the route the landlords can make out a bill as if they had served an 
apprenticeship in the vicinity of Euston-square. We still shudder at the 
reminiscence of a week’s stay at Rippoldsau, in the Black Forest. Cap- 
tain Chamier seems easily satisfied on this score ; as long as he was well 
served, he did not grumble over [addition ; and we only find one 
instance where the host pitched it a little too strong, to which the captain 
thus alludes: ‘“ The bill we paid here was the highest on the whole road. 
I would not detract from the merits of the cuisine or the wine : but if the 
landlord would alter his addition into subtraction, it would be more 
honest in him, and more agreeable to travellers. The inn, by no means 
a bad one, is admirably placed for fleecing victims : it looks comfortable, 
and it is comfortable: and when the sun has set, and the mist. rises 
thick from the gorges—when the snow is on the mountains, and the rain 
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the valley, the traveller prefers the extortion to pursuing his way to 


in the dark, with all the ew and difficulties of the descent.” 
ion, and we are glad to find. 
‘Chamier was so sensible a man as to be his own courier, aided by 


the experience of a perfect jewel—an honest vetturino. This system of 
couriers is the greatest curse which fashion inflicts upon i 

English: because the Duchess of Rougelion does not object to have 
twenty-five per cent. tacked on to her bills for the gratification of being 
escorted by a fierce moustachiod chasseur, with a sword at his side, John 
Smith, Esq., must do the same ; but while in the former case the addi- 
tion to the expense is but a drop in the ocean, Mr. Smith will feel the 
effects of it for the next six months. We must not be supposed to be 
advocates of sumptuary laws, but still we should be heartily glad, were 


a for a passport compelled to go through an examination 
in 


la of the countries he proposes to visit, in order to check 


the amount of cheating which his ignorance encourages. Once upon a 
time the Germans were a patriarchal race, content with asking not more 


than fifty 


per cent. above the market price of their goods, and willing to 


take twenty-five ; but now they have increased it to cent. per cent., and, 
what is worse, will not be beat down a fraction. Of a verity, the John 
Smiths have much to answer for ! 

There is a certain list kept at the Neapolitan ports of persons not to 
be allowed to enter the kingdom, and many curious instances have been 
recorded of the dévwes committed by the police—in stopping young men 
because their name® happened to be Tom Paine, or Thomas Moore. We 
rather fancy there is an addition to the list of one Frederick Chamier 
by this time, as a most dangerous foe to government. Not the least 
curious portion of his work is that devoted to poor Sicily ; priest-ridden 
and king-ridden, no wonder one of the most fertile spots in Europe lies 


fallow. 


The monks are estimated at 28,000, whilst the nuns figure for 


18,000. As our author observes, in a spirit which he seems to have 
borrowed from Thackeray, “if the King of Naples placed a musket in 
the hands of all these gentlemen, who are the most profligate of Naples, 
and the most worthless of Sicily, he might muster an extra army of 
40,000, and leave plenty of the really religious aud excellent prelates of 
both countries to take care of the souls of his indolent subjects.” 

But through the whole of Italy the same system is maintained—monks 
and soldiers keep the people in subjection, though it must be confessed 


that it 


has acquired its greatest development in the kingdom of the Two 


Sicilies. ‘The Czar on a small scale kindly provides his loving subjects 
with amusements in the shape of lotteries—long ago scouted from every 
well-regulated state—and the drawings are superintended by priests. 
The streets teem with predictions as to lucky numbers to be backed. 
Some dream of numbers—some consult their priests; but owing to one 
of these spiritual advisers having religiously recommended at various 
times numbers which did win, the government wisely prohibited such 
interferences with the devil’s avocation. Books under the attractive 
names of “La Zingara Fortunata,” “Zoroaster,” &c., describe how to 

in success; and the poor ignorant dupes believe in them, and starve 


Our author is very severe, and it seems justly so, upon the priests, and 


vés to save a few grani with which to back fortune. 
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he gives stories which prove them capable of every crime. Indeed, as he 
remarks, a book called the Crimes of the Clergy would meet with a rapid 
sale, and would be the most exciting work ever published. “But who 
dare attack the clergy in Naples, excepting in whispers? and who dare 
publish the book? Is not the court most eminently virtuous ?—who 
sees a naked statue anywhere? Have not decency and morality sug 
gested the fig-leaf on the marble, and the green inexpressibles on the 
opera-dancers?” But the captain has an especial reason to abuse the 
clergy; for actually, while being blessed by the Pope in St. Peter's, some 
43 


cai pam his pocket-handkerchief to his own salvation ; his greedy 
claws seized their prey: there was an indecorous movement behind : 
but— 


Who at that moment could turn from him who held the keys of Heaven, or 
cease to regard the Catholic representation of Christ on earth ?—nay, who—be 
he Protestant or heretic—can look on all this worldly grandeur in that church 


‘* With nothing like to thee, 
Worthiest of God—the Holy and the True,” 


and not feel humbled—not feel a certain awe and reverence, a profound submis- 
sion, a consciousness of the great imposing ceremony, a certain thrill of religious 
fervour, an admiration? Far be it from me to detract from those religious rites 
and offices, or attempt to ridicule what many regard with favour, and none can 
despise. It is doing homage to the Lord: it is all poor, weak man can imagine 
as giving an idea of his submission, or of honouring the Prince of princes; and 
these great and imposing ceremonies are more calculated to work upon minds 
incapable of adoration without pomp, or prayer without excitement. There is 
something wonderfully impressive in the scene—the music’s reverberation 
through this magnificent temple, the prostration of thousands; one man alone 
erect, and he the supposed Vicegerent of the Lord, holding on high that in 
which the Divinity itself is enshrined, and in his clear deep voice pronouncing 
the Holy Trinity. Above, is all that man can do to imitate the heavens in their 
blaze of light ; tine, are the worshippers of Him who led captivity captive, 
prostrate on the earth, not daring to lift their eyes; there is a silence, an awful 
silence, as the smoke from the censer rises, and shrouds, as it were, the elevated 
Host ; and there is a sublime dignity in the words which close the captivating 
ceremony. I confess I felt excessiyely overcome. 

I wonder where that vagabond expects to go to hereafter who filched my 
property ? What a disregard he must have had for the Pope and his blessing ! 
unless, indeed, he thought the blessing sanctified the deed. I was uncommonly 
annoyed. I never bargained for being robbed in such a church, in such a mo- 
ment ; and as I might have failed in another of Mosti’s maxims of “not being 
late at the table d’héte,” I left the Basilica, and returned to the hotel. 


Unfortunately our space is finite, or we would multiply quotations to 
prove how well worthy this book is of perusal. All that is left us to do 
is to recommend it strongly to our readers—and by this time we flatter 
ourselyes they place some confidence in our recommendation—and assure 
them that, whether they desire amusement or instruction, they cannot do 
better than follow Captain Chamier on his unsentimental tour. 
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ENSIGN PEPPER’S LETTERS FROM THE CRIMEA. 


Camp Hospital, before Sebastopol, July, 1855. 

Dear Aunt Priscitia,—As it is three months since I had the 
pleasure of writing to you, I make sure you think I am dead and buried 
and to heaven—and if there were not a heaven to go to, for those 
who drop off in mi here, it would be a blue look-out. But when you 
come to know that I Live iden ‘illite Gea-nny eile in: tho shape of 
@ wound and a dangerous fever, you will not attribute my silence to 

lect. And if I don’t write to my revered guardian this time, he must 
set it down to the same cause ; but your letter will be as much as I can 
accomplish, for my hand and thoughts are still shaky. It occurred on 
the 17th and 18th of June; I mean the battle that was so fatal to me 
and my head : a very glorious auniversary (over the left) of the battle of 
Waterloo. I have received all your letters; but I cannot understand the 
last one. You say in it that I have been promoted to a lieutenancy, for 
you read it in the Daily News, “Ensign Pepper to be lieutenant,” and 
ou and Jessie send me a whole sideful of congratulations. I’m sure I 
on’t know of anything I have been promoted to, except that ugly shot 
and a broken head. ‘There’s no such luck in store for me as promotion : 
so if ever you should read of “ Ensign Pepper to a baronetcy,”” you may 
make certain it’s not me. There are plenty of Peppers out here, but I 
don’t know the fellow that was in luck. I have no doubt he was cousin 
to Sir James Graham, or some of that renowned lot, if he really has got 
an advance. 

I’m sorry to tell you that Gill has got his promotion, but it is into 
another world. He had a warning the night before he died: it was his 
brother’s ghost, who came to his tent and beckoned him out; so Gill saw 
it was all over with him, and looked out for the bullet that did for him. 
He was excessively down about it, and said, if he got over the morrow 
safely, he'd never say his prayers in bed agsin, but kneel down before he 
got in. But I'd better begin at the begioning. 

After I wrote to you in April we led 0 cegular drony life (not drony 
in the full meaning of the word, but drony so far as that there was no 
ores our only recreation being to rub our mosquito bites, to torment 
the flies, and to bury our dead after the nightly encounters with the 
Russians) till the latter end of May, when we found out there was going 
to be an ition against Kertch. It was said that some of us were to 
be in it, we all looked sharp for the good news that owr own was 
one of the marked out regiments—anything for a change. 

Orders came, and I was in luck for once, and away we started to attack 
Kertch. We had to get to it by water. Only a iments went— 
Highlanders, Guards, Hussars, &c.—and some detachments. 
Geo Brown commanded, and if he oes pee away a few of his 
erotchets we could not wish a better com er e embarked at 
Balaklava on a Wednesday morning, the 23rd, I think it was, and when 
we arrived the next day at Kertch, the bombardment had begun, and 
they were hard at it. Our fleet, under Sir Edmund Lyons, was rapping 
it into the Kertch fortifications, scattering the earthworks and blowing 
up the magazines. ‘What with the smoke and what with the roar, we 
were pretty well blinded and deafened. As much as we could see of the 
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shore looked like the Elysian Fields after the barrenness and mud of the 
Crimea. Broad plains of undulating meadow-land, its long grass (taller - 
than English) of the darkest and on ipa green, lovely flowers spangled 
over it, plenty of growing wheat and grazing cattle, pretty little Tartar 
cottages, and a big white lighthouse. 

Before we had landed, the Russians had had enough of our noble guns, 
and had flown to unknown. regions, like cowards, and we took quiet pos- 
session. Why didn’t they stop and take their licking? they should have 
had it kindly.. Kertch | from, .our ships, a very pretty town, its 
houses principally white and their shutters n. ‘There were some 
good strong government-store buildings, ahd lots of windmills. Some 
of the houses were painted blue, and some yellow, and some crimson; 
but the white om the best.. And there was a dockyard, and a gun 
battery, and at the top of a hill behind the town there were two stone 
buildings, one containing the bones and ashes of the Great Mithridates, 
the other containing nothing but. smash—when we got there. Mithri- 
dates was the name of seven sovereigns of Pontus, and the seventh of 
them (this one) was so brave and clever that he spoke every language 
and conquered every nation, and also studied physic till he found out an 
antidote to poison, which may still be procured at any druggist’ shop. 
Please to read this part to my guardian, for I know it will please him to 
find I have not forgotten my school acquirements, In the other build- 
ing, the contents, as I say, were destroyed, so we could not quite decide 
upon what it had been built to represent, We went up terraces and 
stone steps of granite to get to it. It was built with pillars, after the 
manner of the Pantheon, and, inside, we could make out glass-cases, and 
urns, and tablets, and Greek ornaments, and figures of marble, or plaster 
of Paris, and slabs and earthen jars, all smashed up as small as walnut- 
shells. We lifted up our voices and eyes, in despair, at witnessing such 
wanton destruction, and set it down to the Turks, who are great pil- 
laging ruffians. They tried their hands that day at every known crime, 
not excepting murder, and we were obliged to shoot and bayonet some, 
before they would leave off. A precious fatiguing walk we had to 
Kertch, after landing from the ships: not that it was far, but the day 
was as hot as blaze could make it, and our men were so strapped up in 
their heavy clothing, and stocked up, and knapsacked up, that they fell 
out of the ranks by hundreds. On the Friday, we marched and took 

ion of Yenikale, most of us half dead again. It was only six 
miles, but the whole line of distance was dotted with exhausted strag- 
glers, and if the Russians had been sharp enough to come down upon 
us then, they might have made mincemeat of the lot. The Turks stood 
the marching well—I don’t believe ten of them fell out all the way; but 
they went sacking into the houses at Yenikale, like they had into those 
at Kertch, plundering, and breaking, and setting on fire. The French 
did a little, in the same line, towards their share, vowing they wanted 
wood for firing, and demolishing furniture to provide it; but we behaved 
like lambs and gentlemen. There was something up with our commis- 
sary department, as usual, and whilst they were thinking about it, the 
French acted, and cleared the country of all the cattle, so our commi 
fellows had to go to the French, hat in hand, and beg some meat. e 
had no tents that night, and few of us blankets, so we lay in our clothes, 
and the dew gave us a ducking vapour-bath. I thought it pleasant, 
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after the hot march; but some of the old ones over it, and said 
we should all be in for ague and rheumatism. French had every- 
thing, as they always do—tents, and provisions, and comforts. Very 
us results came of ‘this expedition to Kertch. The allied fleet 
about three hundred Russian vessels, most of them laden with 
provisions for our enemies in the Crimea. We on land blew up heaps of 
their powder, and captured their guns, and pitched their stores of shot 
il Geil inh the-ana,end' ed their magazines of corn and flour: 
altogether, what we demolished by sea and by land would have fed the 
enem ne till mext Christmas. Wouldn’t they foam when they 

it! 

They had a smart battle before Sebastopol on the 7th of June. I was 
not in it, bemg with the Kertch expedition, and of course I could not cut 
— in two, and be in both places at once. If you get a correct plan 

Sebastopol and the works around it, you will see a hill with slanting 
slopes, anil a great quadrangular work atop of it, surrounded by parapets. 
It 1s called the Mamelon, and is near to the Malakoff Tower. You will 
also see a place called the Redan, with some quarries before it: it is 
separated from the Malakoff by the Middle Ravine. Well, it was deter- 
mined to attack these, and the French advanced against the Mamelon, 
and the English against the Quarries. It was begun on the 6th of 
June ; a thundering hot day, Tubbs said, and plenty of lightning and 
plenty of fighting. Next day they went at it again, and Lord Raglan 
came down, with his staff, and looked on, as was his custom during our 
en. They kept it up till dark : the French got into the 

lon and sent the Russians flying down the hill, behind, but they 
had to contend for their possession inch by inch and life for life. We 
also gained, and kept, the Quarries in front of the Redan, and it’s said here 
that we might, in the heat of victory, have taken the Redan itself, and 
the French the Malakoff Tower, and it’s a shame it was not tried. It’s 
a stunning place, the Mamelon, for those who have to live inside. The 
stench awful, and shoulders of dead bodies, some with heads on and some 
without, stick up from the ground, which is not deep enough to cover 
them. Of course I can’t give you any details of this battle, as I was not 
in it, and one may as well ask a jackal as ask Tubbs for them. It was 
very bad, in the way of losses, but nothing to the affair which took place 
ten days afterwards, on the 17th and 18th. I was back for that—wish 
I hadn’t been. 

On Saturday evening, the 16th of June, I was sitting in our tent with 
Tubbs, having a go at—at mathematics, when Ensign Gill came in. I 
couldn’t think what he had been up to, for he looked as pale as a girl. 
*« Pepper,” said he, “ you know there’s some hot work at hand ; I wonder, 
by this time to-morrow, how many of us will have passed into kingdom 
come !” 

* Who cares ?” called out Tubbs; “a fellow can die but once.” And, 
with that, we set on jeering Gill, and said we’d subscribe to have a mass 
offered up for his soul. 

“It’s a mysterious matter, when you come to think of it,” went on 
Gill, and never a shade of joking was on his face.. “‘ Here are we three 
—for example—sitting here to-night, alive and well, and, before another 
night comes round, we may be shot down, and food for the birds.” 
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-*¢ We shan’t feel ’em pecking at us, if we are,” said Tubbs. And both 
of us set on at him again. 

“T have seen a ghost,” interrupted Gill, bringing us up, short ; and, 
upon my word, we did not know what to make of him, he looked so 
queer. But we mocked at him, and asked if it was Smith’s—Smith 
being a fellow who had been turfed that day. 

‘‘ It was my brother’s,” answered Gill. ‘‘ He died just before I came 
out here, and if ever I saw him in my life, I did this night. I dropped 
asleep after coming from the trenches, and not a soul else was in the 
tent. Iwas lying down on that heap of pantomime dresses, the bear- 
skins, &c.—you know the corner—and something roused me up witha 
start. A figure stood at the door, beckoning to me, and up I bolted, 
half asleep, and was making for the tent-door, to follow, when recollee- 
tion shot across me that it was my brother. In that moment he had 
gone, and I rushed to the door and looked out, but not a trace of him 
was in view, or of anybody else, within reasonable distance. I didn’t 
care to go inside again, after that, so came on, here. I have heard of 
these apparitions before, though I never believed in them ; but I’ll lay 
you two, anything you please, my regimentals if you like, that I fall m 
to-morrow’s action.” 

«ll lay you mine that we have got a sucking calf in the division,” 
grinned Tubbs. ‘“ Pepper, let’s go and have him prayed over.” 

Well, all we could say made not the slightest impression upon Gill. 
He sat there, in the flour-tub, whitening his pants, with his head on his 
hand, and wouldn’t answer. 

“ It is strange, when you come to think of it,” he went on, ina droning 
sort of way to himself. ‘I have been in the world seventeen years, and 
I must go out of it, and give an account of what I’ve done here, and 
be judged for it. Only seventeen years of acting, here, against the next 
world! And that world will last for ever. For ever! one can’t realise 
it: one’s thoughts get bewildered.” 

We wondered what he had been reading. I said Mac Ivor’s ghost- 
scene in “ Waverley,” but Tubbs accused him of having been listening 
to a parson. 

“ Don’t bother,” interrupted Gill; “ I had neither been reading nor 
talking, I was too tired. I came in from the trenches, done over with 
heat, and, after eating a morsel, lay down in my clothes and dropped 
asleep. I didn’t dream, and I remember no more till something seemed 
to wake me on a sudden, and I started up, as I have told you, and saw— 
it—standing there, beckoning to me. I shall not live over to-morrow’s 
engagement, and if there’s no engagement, a stray shot will take me. 
You’ll see me buried, Pepper,” he concluded, as he went out. “Give us 
your hand, old chum; many’s the merry spree we have had together.” 

“Don’t make your marrow-bones sore, with kneeling on ’em, Gill,” 
roared Tubbs, after him. “ Shall I send you a book of family prayer?” 

“ If I kneel till the skin comes off, it’s nothing to you,” retorted Gill, 
without looking back. ‘ And you may keep your Prayer-book for your- 
self: perhaps you want it worse than I do.” 

“* What does it allmean ?” I said to Tubbs, when he was out of hearing. 

“ It means that he was dreaming of his brother, and is a big donkey.” 
I write “‘ donkey” for politeness’ sake to you, dear aunt, but it was some- 


thing else Tubbs said. Before night had closed in, this news had got 
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in the camp, and Gill’s tent was besieged, every fellow laughi 
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daybreak on Sunday the 17th we opened with a tremendous can- 
: the shot and shell we pitched into the Russian lines must have 
afew. You'll open your eyes when I tell you that that 
we fired 25,000 rounds. About wee ces 
carrying a from Major Gum to the quarters of our 
ivisi wien Etvenbd‘oniaid y come tearing and shouting 
me, and, looking round, who should I see but Tubbs, his face as 


«« Pepper,” he cried out, “ why can’t you stop? What's the good of 
winding a fellow like this?” So I turned to meet him, and asked what 


* Bosh!” I said, for I didn’t believe him. “ Don’t be a fool. I've 


“Jt will be all bosh with Aim in a few minutes,” returned Tubbs. 
“Come and see where he’s lying. The blood’s coming out of him like a 
stuck pig.” I believed then, and rushed after Tubbs, and 
front, cninig any stray shots from the enemy. It was a stray shot that 
had done for Gill. He was coming in, after the day's cannonading, 
when a bullet went through him below the chest, and he fell close to our 
lines. Jf you'll just watch the pump-spout the next time your cook’s 

ing water into a bucket to wash the potatoes, you'll have an idea of 

it came out of him. I thought he was gone, for his eyes were 
closed, and his face and hands of a death whiteness, so I knelt down with 
my cheek close to his lips, to feel if there was any breath, and with that 
he ed his eyes. ‘I say, old fellow,” I said, “this won't do; do you 
think we can move you?” He was quite sensible; I saw it in his eyes, 
but he was too nial gone to speak, and he smiled and pointed with his 
right hand, which he could hardly raise, towards the skies. I looked up, 
and could see nothing, only an appearance of thunder; so I don’t know 
what he meant—whether to intimate that he was going to them, or that 
the ghost was up there, but if the former, the expression on his face told 
journey. He held it there for a minute, and then 

the hand fell, and the eyelids fell, and what remained of Gill’s life fell 


got to the 


“‘ Poor devil!” ejaculated Tubbs, “ we'll bury him decently to-morrow. 
It’s a rum thing, though, Pepper, that he should hook it exactly four- 


No such luck, for me at least, as to bury anybody. A precious morrow 
it was—but I'll go on in rotation. We left Gull, bis poor cold body, and 
wan face with the smile still on it, and delivered the paper 
Gum. When we got back, we found it was decided that we were to 
open fire the next morning at daybreak, and after shelling it into the 
Russians for three hours, the French were to assault the Malakoff Tower 
and we the Redan. Of course we discussed the plans (what we knew of 


for Major 


if they can 


The plan of 
attacking the Malakoff was all right, but where the deuce was the pull of 
attackingthe Redan? If the French got possession of the Malakoff 
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Tower, the Russians would be compelled to abandon the Redan; and if 
the Russians retained the Malakoff, neither French nor English could 
hold the Redan, because the one, you must understand, commands the 
other. Soon after, we heard that the cannonading was countermanded, 
and when the affair came off, it turned out to be a bungle and failure 
altogether. We heard that Lord Raglan and General Pelissier (who now 
commands the French in the place of Canrobert) did not hit it off 
together, as to the plan of attack, and that it was the Frenchman who 
stopped the shelling. At three o'clock in the morning (pitch dark) we 
turned out to the assault, Sir George Brown directing the nglish. 

The French led the start, under Generals Mayran, Brunet, and d’Au- 
temarre, but the sneaks of Russians had remounted their guns which we 
had silenced the previous day, and had dug a deep ditch below the Mala- 
koff Tower. Half the attacking French fell into it. The Russians 
rushed out and a desperate fight ensued : our allies were beaten back with 
extensive slaughter, and Generals Mayran and Brunet slain. Our part 
of the business is not so soon told: perhaps because I know more of the 
details. The attack began in three columns. I’ll try and describe to you 
what it was like. You must fancy a steep hill, witha building atop of 
it to represent the Redan. Post on the summit of this hill as many guns 
and Russians as you can stow there, and then send a handful of English 
from the bottom of the hill to fight against them. While the English are 
struggling up to gain the top, blaze off all the cannons and guns on to 
them, a see how the poor fellows will fall—and judge whether there 
was a shadow of hope that it could be otherwise. Three parties of us 
went forth to storm the Redan—you may picture us, stealing forth in the 
darkness of the night, with some sailors marching ahead of us, bearing 
scaling-ladders and woolpacks. Sir John Campbell, Colonel Shadforth, 
and Colonel Yea commanded us: brave fellows they were, and deserved 
a better fate. Colonel Yea’s division was the first to cross the trenches— 
at least it was said so afterwards: J don’t know, for I was not under 
him—and there was a hitch in scrambling over the parapet: some got 
over, and some couldn’t. The lines were broken, and the men, instead 
of advancing compactly, were rushing forward a few at a time, anyhow. 
Down came the enemy’s guns amongst them, as thick and fast as rain, 
and the men fell wholesale. ‘‘ This is wanton destruction,” called out 
Colonel Yea, when he saw the error; “signal the bugler to sound the 
retreat.” But the buglers had been left at home in the tents (with 
common sense), and so the advancing parties could not be stopped. 
Colonel Yea flew amidst them, shouting the recal, frantically gesticulating 
that they were to return; but his voice was drowned by the thunder of 
the artillery, and the gloom of the early morning obscured his motions. 
The men did not understand, and they pressed blindly on, and were 
mowed down as when you cut a field of wheat, and on pressed Colonel 
Yea, and was cut down with them, falling dead on the spot. Sir John 
Campbell and Colonel Shadforth displayed equal bravery, and death re- 
warded them for it, with the greater portion of those whom they were 
leading to the attack. Hundreds and thousands of us were struck down 
that day before we could beat a retreat: if you want to see a list of the 
officers killed and wounded—and of the men—you just look to the returns. 
Get Jessie to count them : it will be a morning’s work for her. Tubbs 
was in luck. He was in the party under Major-General Eyre, which 
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attacked and got possession of the cemetery, the only successful sally of 
the day. There were six regiments, 2000 of them, and they drove 
the Russians out of it, who in revenge opened upon them a heavy tire 
from the Barrack Battery. They next bore down toa suburb of the town 
itself, and got possession of it. Such capital houses, Tubbs says they 
were. The one he was in had beautiful furniture and a grand piano, and 
a cellar of choice wines. Which of course were of no good to him, for a 
British officer’s duty is to fight as long as there's any fighting going on, 
and leave fine furniture and wines for times of peace. The Russians kept 
firing on the houses ali day, to get us out of them, and we fired back 
again, as well as our muskets ‘permitted. Some of the houses they 

blew up, and some they set fire to, but they couldn’t stir us till we 
chose to go. That was at dusk, when we stole away, under cover of 
the night, for fear of the countless brutes. When I say “us” and 
“we,” I mean the English, not myself; I was not with them, 

and very savage I was, when I came to my senses the next day, 
and heard Tubbs’s account. I was lying in a hole, in front of that 
formidable Redan, and I can only say i wish I could blow it up Ww ith an 
infernal machine. I can recollect the first attack that morning — the 
obscure, dawning light, the roar of the artillery, the whizzing ‘of the 
shells, the men and the shot falling around me, the hoarse voices of our 
commanders, leading us on with chocrs. the yells of the wounded and the 
shrieks of the death-struck. I can recollect myself saying to the men, 

* Come on, my lads, and let’s pitch into those beggars, ” and I ean recol- 
lect nothing more. With the last word, “ beggars,” I was done for. A 
shot caught me on the side of the head, taking off part of my ear, some 
of my hair, and my memory out of me, and down I dropped, ‘and there I 
lay. I should like you to see the place where I fell—where hundreds 
fell, besides me. It was in front of that barbarous Redan, on the ascent 
I have told you of. The ground slopes down, from our side, to a ridge, 

or ditch, and then ascends. and it’s covered with tall, dank, unwhole- 
some grass, and it’s ornamented with risings and holes. The risings (or 
mounds) are made by the buried bodies, and the holes are caused by the 
bursting of shells, which have there exploded and torn up the ground. 

Some of these holes are three feet deep and four or tive in diameter, and 
the aspect of the place is just like a graveyard. If you can bribe the old 
sexton at Clapham to dig a couple of dozen graves in the churchyard, 

promiscuously, some aloes and some far, some big enough for that fat 
butcher where you deal, and some small enough for Jessie, when you go 
in and take a view round, the grass and the hillocks and these open 
graves will give you a very good idea, in miniature, of the front of the 
Redan. And if you could persuade a detachment of soldiers to lie about 
in different attitudes, as if the ‘vy were dead and wounded (some with their 

legs drawn under them, and some thrown up stiff into the air, and some 
with their arms shot off, and their teeth and noses lying about), and 
pour over them a few pails of crimson paint, the illusion would be com- 
plete. You might get it painted and engraved, and you'd sell thousands 
of copies. It was into one of these holes that I fell, and the falling in 
saved my life, and hid me and my clothes from the eyes of those plunder- 
ing Russians. I lay there for thirty-five hours. I did, aunt : without 
bit or drop, or my wounds dressed (the biggest was in my forehead), or 
® soul coming near me, except the dead bodies; and one of them had 
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rolled in, atop of me. For hours I was entirely senseless: I’m sure of 
that. I think it was about six in the morning that I fell (about the time 
Tubbs got into that paradise of a house, where the wine was), and I 
never came-to, it seems to me, till the next day. I then came into a 
dream, not into myself. My head was stiff, and as heavy as lead, and a 
burning thirst was upon me, and a deal of trouble. 1 thought I was 
with you and Jessie at Clapham, and a dreadful task of some sort of 
work was put me to do, and I knew it was an impossible task, and hope- 
less to attempt it, and yet I had to do it. I shall never forget that 
dreadful feeling of trouble, different from anything I could feel in life. 
Next, I was on a precipice, holding on by my nails, for fear of falling, 
and there were chasms and gulfs below, and a red stream of boiling 
water running at the bottom. And I could not hold on, and my 
nails tore from me with my efforts, and it was of no use, but I 
was compelled to sink down, little by little, and | called out, in my 
agony, to Major Gum, who stood looking on, and he never stirred, and | 


went faster. All this (and a great deal more, which I have not space to 
write) was a dream, and when I came partially to my - the dreadful 
thirst that racked me was even worse than the pain. I don’t know 


whether I was then in a real fever, or whether the sun, which came full 
on my head, made me fancy so, but I never felt such a burning thirst 
before : my aching head, my hands, my body, were as if they had been 
steeped in ‘that fiery lake 1 dreamt of. By-and-by | became conscious 
of a great weight across my thighs, and at length 1 put out my hand and 
it touched some ‘thing cold and fla ibby, and I soon knew that it was a 
man’s upturned face, and he was dead. ‘There was no chance of my 
moving him, even an inch, and I tried to shout out, but my voice was 
feeble and could not raise itself. I hoped, at first, that I might be found 
and rescued, but as the time went on and I still lay in the hole, with that 
red stuff round my head—but it wasn’t paint—and the thing atop of 
me, hope went away, and I tried to make up my mind to die there. 
Oh, aunt! those hours spent before the Redan were weary hours! Dead 
aud wounded were mixed up together; the latter were groaning, in their 
agony, and the scorching sun was pouring down upon them, and there 
was no helping hand to cover their faces from it, or to give them a drink 
of water to allay their dreadful thirst. Don’t you talk, at home, about 
the sufferings of war, till you have gone through them. I heard the 
Russians dodging about, and plundering our men of their clothing: 

some were laughing over their work, and some spoke in stern whispers. 
I shall never know whether I really did make up my mind to die. | 
tried to do so; indeed I did, aunt. And I thought what two wicked 
sinners I and Tubbs had heen, for ridiculing Gill’s prayers when he was 
going. I can hardly tell what of that day was a dream and what was 
real. I know I prayed for rescue and life; and I think I prayed—I’m 
sure | resolved—~that if it were accorded me I would try to remember 

God, more than I had done. ‘ Seventeen years in this world, against 
a whole eternity in the next ” I would have given much of my remain- 
ing chance of life, not to have joined Tubbs in mocking at Gill when he 
said that. ‘Then all faded away again; pain, thought, remorse, and 
memory; and [I knew no more till I found myself pulled shout, and 
heard English tongues around me. It was the afternoon of the 19th, 

five o'clock, I think, and an armistice had been granted by the Russians. 
It was no mutual accommodation, this time, for they y had no wounded or 
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dead outside their lines to succour and to bury. Our fellows had pulled 
the dead man off me and were raising me up, and at the first moment I 
felt no pain, and a wild idea came into my head that angels were carry- 
ing me to heaven. ‘Tubbs’s face broke the spell, looking over the hole 
and grinning down at me. (He has got a mouth stretching from ear to 
ear, when he laughs, and his teeth look like hanging tombstones, for 
there’s a space between each of them.) It was he who had found me, 
and he began to cheer me up, in his rough way. “Had a nice spell of 
it, Pepper?” said he. ‘‘ Never mind, old boy; all’s well that ends well ; 
we'll soon have that broken head of yours right again.” They got me 
to camp, and the next morning I was in a fever, and for three days I 
don’t know what they did with me. Then I began slowly to mend, and 
used to lie hearing the details of the battle, and its effects, discussed 
over; and many an hour I've wished they'd talk about something else. 
So that was all the good to me, and to anybody else, that came of the 
battle of the 17th and 18th of June before Sebastopol. 

Nearly the first thing I heard, when the days of fever were going, was 
that the field-marshal had met the fate from which I was escaping. Lord 
Raglan was dead: not of a glorious wound in the head or legs, but of 
sickness. He had posted himself, on the 18th, in the 8-gun battery, 
to watch the battle, and on the 19th he was taken ill, and never got 
well again. I overheard them say that he was panic-stricken at the 
fatal termination of the engagement, and took blame to himself for 
having hazarded so desperate an attack, and for having given in to 
the French general about the plan of assault. At any rate, he was 
sick in body, and troubled in mind; for he could not fail to know that 
he was pointed to, both at home and abroad, as a great cause of our 
manifold sufferings, and he was old, and perhaps felt that he was getting 
useless ; altogether, he was quite cowed down, and never rallied. We 
heard, in the camp, that he was poorly, nothing more ; and on the 28th (it 
was a Thursday afternoon) there came out a general order signed by him, 
conveying a message from her Majesty to the army. The next morning, 
who should come into hospital, making a noise and disturbing those who 
were dying, but Lieutenant Rushton, a fellow none of us like. ‘‘ Guess 
who’s gone ?” he called out. “ Pity it’s not you,” grumbled one of them 
who had been roused up. ‘ Pity it’s not,” answered Rushton, ‘“ for it’s 
the commander-in-chief.” ‘Turn him out,”’ was the next ery ; “ don’t 
let him come with his blarney here.” ‘ But he ts dead,” returned 
Rushton, “ and there’s a general order out from Simpson announcing it : 
he went off last night at nine. Just tumble out of bed, those that have 
got legs, and go and read it for yourselves. See if I trouble myself to 
come with any news again: if I watch Sebastopol blowing up, I won’t 
come with it.” We found Rushton was right, and that Lord Raglan 
was really gone. Peace to his ashes! 

And I think this is about all I’ve got to tell you. We go on, in 
camp, in the same jog-trot fashion, doing nothing and expecting less. 

Please give my respects to my guardian and the reverend, and love to 
Jessie, and believe me, dear aunt Priscilla, 

Your affectionate nephew, 
Miss Priscilla Oldstage, Clapham. THOMAS PEPPER. 


PS. I'm getting quite strong again, and I beg to retract what I 
said about I and Tubbs being sinners. It was a slip of the pen. 
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Camp Hospital, before Sebastopol, July, 1855. 

Dear Gus,—We are going on like a house on fire. Boxer’s dead, 
and Christie’s dead, and the commander-in-chief’s dead, and I’m 
wounded. I had one side of my face shot off, and nearly my ear and 
some of my hair, and if I'd possessed any whiskers they'd have gone too. 
I suppose you've heard of the battle we had on the 18th of June: but 
it was not so much a battle as an attempt at one on our part. All the 
chief commanders that went into it were shot dead ; and if they go off 
like this, 1 think I shall soon stand a chance of rising to be a general of 
division. Perhaps they might make me commander-in-chief, for it’s 
believed, here, they are at desperate fault for one, and old Simpson only 
acts as such because he can’t help himself. Get the returns of the killed 
and wounded in that battle, Gus, and open your eyes as you look at them, 
They are worse than Alma; and worse than Inkerman, because no good 
came of it. I can tell you there has been a precious deal of dissatisfac- 
tion poured out about it, over here, and many an officer died with a.very 
ugly word upon his lips. Not a passionate word, poor fellows, for when 
death’s near, we leave those sort of words behind us—and if you don't 
believe that, you can come to the Crimea and get a pound of grape-shot 
into your stomach, and try it. No; it was no evil word that ran along 
the ranks of the dying, but one which you may see mentioned in the 
Sixth Commandment. And it was a true one, that’s more, and nothing 
else. We can only think that whoever formed the project of sending us, 
a handful of unsupported fellows, against that strong Redav, must have 
been out of his senses. Of course we obeyed and rushed enthusiastically 
forward at the word of command ; like we should obey if our commanders 
ordered us to storm the Lower Regions. It was on a Monday morning, 
and I don’t want ever to see another Monday like it. You need not ask 
me for particulars, for a chap who gets some grape into his forehead and 
ears, and head and whiskers, and then lies in a hole on the enemy’s 
ground, with a dead body atop of him, screwing him down and decom- 
posing, and a blazing Crimean sun over his face, and no drink to moisten 
his parched throat, and nobody to come near him but the enemy, who'd 
shoot him quite, if they could see him, and stops there for five-and-thirty 
good hours, dreaming, half the time, that’s he hanging by his nails over 
a precipice, and believing, the other half, that he’s dying, and going to 
it’s not very clear where; a chap in for this can’t be expected to 
give any details of the battle that was so fatal to his comfort. It was 
partly dusk, for dawn had not well come, when we began, and the shot 
and shell whizzed down upon us like hail, only thicker, and legs and heads 
and arms were making circles in the air, while the bodies they belonged 
to groaned on the ground, and blood was spirting on to us from all sides, 
and shrieks and moans, and oaths and prayers, mingled together on 
the ear. When we were nearly all of us Lilled and wounded, word 
was given to retreat (we never ought to have advanced) ; but, before that, 
I was one of the fallen. Ugh! I wish Old Nick had the war! 

Tubbs had a glorious time of it, though. He wasn’t in our lot, but 
in the party attacking the cemetery, They got into the houses in the 
town ; it’s a fact, Gus; and if they could have been supported, perhaps 
Sebastopol would now have been ours. He said he saw the prettiest 
girl there—but we set that down for a flam—and they pillaged the 
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cellars, and Tubbs took his station on a table, and sat, cross-legged, at 
his ease all day, drinking sweet wine and singing, and let the fighting 
go as it forhim. Some people have all the luck of it in this 
world. He brought away a guinea-pig in his cap, and I want him to 
sell it me. Gill's gone, poor fellow. He was shot on the first day, the 
17th, and bled to death in no time. The rummest go happened the 
night previous to his death: he saw his brother's apparition, and made 
up his mind that it was a warning for himself. Whether it was a 
spectre or no, I’m sure Gill believed it. It has made a great noise 
amongst our set, and has caused more discussion than Lord R.’s 
death. I and Tubbs were amusing ourselves with a hand at blind 
hookey (I wish, Gus, you could send us out a pack or two of cards, ours 
are so worn and dirty), when Gill came in to the tent, looking like a ghost, 
and said he’d seen one, and told us all about it. We are divided into 
two b es over this, the believers and the non-believers: some of us 
call the ghost hard names and invoke it to appear, out of sheer incre- 
dulity, and others shiver at its name, and fancy they see it when they 
are parading the trenches. We call it Big Gill’s ghost, for Gill used to 
tell us his brother was six foot high. 

We were getting up a stunning pantomime when this beastly battle 
came. Gill's tent (because it was a roomy one) was the House of Com- 
mons, and we were ranged round it on seats, in the best way we could, 
to represent the members. Some were on pork barrels, cut in two, and 
some on broom handles, with a big drum-carease for the speaker. A 
fellow named Ford, who was weak in the legs and voice, and couldn’t 
growl or run much, was Layard; and it began by his getting up in his 
place and making a speech, that the army in the Crimea was all going to 
the dogs, through mismanagement, that Balaklava was a Babel and a 
pest-house, and Captain Christie growing too venerable to cure it. Then, 
some time was supposed to elapse, and we drew up the next scene (the 
tent-door), and Stiffing came in, clothed in mourning, and a black wig 
on his head made of wadding (which we had ripped out of our coats and 
blackened over a candle), and red eyes running down with grief (it took 
twopence for every onion we used), and announced, amidst death-like 
silence, that poor, betrayed, abused Captain Christie had read the 
honourable member's (Layard’s) libel, accusing him of being venerable, 
and had dropped down dead, forthwith, of a broken heart. And he 
begged to announce to the House, through Mr. Speaker, that the honour- 
able member (Layard) was a disgrace to it, and a vampire, and he desired 
to hear the sense of the House upon the subject. So then we all gave 
the sense, and that was the fun. We represented various animals. 
Tubbs was a raging bear, in a brown, shaggy coat, and growled at 
Layard ; I was in a grey, hairy skin, with ears, and brayed ; Potter was 
a shark, lying on the ground, and showed his teeth; Jenkins was 
wrapped round in a scaly garment, and hissed; Gill was a fox, with a 
tail, and bit; Wadborough was a wild boar, with black and yellow 
stripes (done with paint), and grunted; and soon. Sir James Graham 
did nothing, while this was going on, but sat immovable and stern, with a 
drawn, sad face and another onion. Layard stood it as long as he could, 
and then sneaked off through the door, groaning in self-reproach, and 
took to his heels, and we after him to hunt him down, keeping up our 
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respective characters. It was the jolliest fun! and we did our 80 
cleverly, that, at the first aia some of the camp thought = 
gerie of real animals had broken loose, and scowered into their tents, and 

themselves before the doors-with their rifles pointed at us, for fear 
we should enter. A fellow named Macpherson played the lion, in a tan 
mane made out of a sheepskin, and he caused the camp to tremble with 
his roars. We should have got it up to perfection in. time, only that 
bothering battle came, and stopped the rehearsals. There was to have 
been a second act, where the tables would be turned on Sir J. G., and he 
and his wig burnt in effigy, while Layard was exalted to honours: but it’s 
all over now. 

Would you credit it, Gus, that when that precious battle took place 
there was.no more preparation made for the wounded than there used to 
be, in the previous engagements ? Upon my word it’s true—in spite of 
all the preachment let out about it in England and here. If Sir James 
Graham told that to the House, I think he'd not require onions. Of 
course, I don’t speak of myself and those who, like me, were in holes on 
the enemy’s ground and could not be got away; I speak of the wounded 
wretches who were taken off the field as they fell. They were crowded 
into wards nearly bare, uo basins or anything that could hold a drop of 
water to wash out their wounds ; and if there had been any basins, tt 
was no water to put into them. Many never had their wounds looked at 
for four-and-twenty hours: the food provided for them was dry biscuit : 
and the water provided was—not any! A surgeon told me I was better 
off in the hole than I should have been in hospital, for the agonised cries 
_ for water, shrieking up around, could only make the privation of it more 
painful to bear. After the battle, there came out a general order from 
Lord Raglan, praising up the preparations for the wounded, Perhaps 
nobody had told him there were none made: and he did not see to them 
himself: he never did. We don’t deny that Lord R. was an amiable 
man, and all that, so of course his family merit the pension that we learn 
is given to them: but if we had had the luck of an efficient commander 
here, with some nouse in his headpiece and activity in his limbs, the siege 
of Sebastopol might not have gone down to posterity as one of the most 
unfortunate, in its private details, yet upon record. 

My staid Aunt Pris sent me word that I was promoted. I wish the 
Horse Guards would send it me—it would be more to the pu . 
However, I have time to wait, which is one comfort. All officers can’t 
say so. If you only knew the heartburning out here, Gus, amongst the 
old officers, both military and naval, who are left in the lurch while 
young men are passed over their heads, you’d say that it isa shame. If 
a young fellow’s only got a lord for his fourteenth cousin, he’s safe in for 
a rise, and if he’s a poor old fellow whose connexions don’t go to 
Drawing-rooms, he’s as safe to stop where he is. ‘There’s nothing out 
here but bitterness of heart on this subject of promotion: and there’s 
another sore subject, too; that so many officers have gone home, and 
stop there. How dare the lazy cowards shirk it—leaving us to do double 
duty and get shot for them? If the Horse Guards continue to wink at 
this much longer, they'll wink at anything. You ignorant civilians 
could not add up the numbers of officers who, on some pretence or other, 
have returned home and are taking their share of the Crimean campaign 
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we should be looked up in double-quick time, and reprimanded. 
The French laugh ‘at us, and say Old England’s a rum country to under- 
stand. There's no favouritism in their army; every man that goes into 


‘We had an expedition to take Kertch, and did it in style: but it was 
rather slow there. Ai Tittle ering, and some sacking of good cellars, 
The wine pretty heady, and tasted of rose 
perfume. T've tried to send my old governor a description of the town 
m is’s letter—it’s too much bother to write to him every time, 
one has to be so particular. ‘There was a great temple in it, which they 
said was built like the Parthenon or the Pantheon; I couldn’t make out 
which, so I put the one the pen wrote the easiest: he'll know no better. 
The other temple was four inches deep in smash, inside, such a jolly 
heap, and we danced in it. The natives said it contained Mithridates’ 
coffin. I’d forgotten all about him, so we hunted up a classical dictionary 
when we got back to camp, and I’ve described him in style. My old 
humbug of a guardian will be so proud of my retentive memory that he'll 
send me a tip and a half. 

It’s a horrid life, out here, apart from battle and wounds. Myriads of 
flies sting and buzz about us: if we open our mouths to yawn, they come 
choking in, and can’t eat a bit of meat but you have to whisk at it 
with one hand while you convey it to your mouth with the other. That’s 
nothing to the gnats—great big things, first cousins to an Indian mos- 
quito, and they bite like Satan. We are covered all over with white 
blotches, if they are not red with inflammation. Some of us are purple. 
The irritation’s unbearable, and we stand scrubbing and tearing at our- 
selves. One of our fellows is a consul’s son in the East, who is used 
to such animals, and he told us the best thing was to brush the places, 
not scratch them, which has been known to cause death, from augment- 
ing the inflammation; so we took a ride down to Balaklava on a coal- 
engine, and laid in a stock of brushes. Some were so silly as to buy 
brooms, throwing away the handles; but the bristles were long and soft, 
and they only tickled. Shoe-brushes answer best : and we stand in rows, 
atsipped, a brush in each hand, and lay on well. Altogether, if you saw 
us at it, and we grinding our teeth with the itching and pain, you'd never 


- > the sight. 
ES ove to Fanny. I’ve oe to say to her, so shan’t write. 
been clean out of my thoughts, lately, what with the Kertch ex- 
‘and my wound and other things, but don’t go and tell her this. 
her I was shot dead for thirty-five bout and buried in a grave, and 
I’m only just coming to life again, and I can’t write till my faculties re- 
turn to me. 
Yours, old fellow, 
Tom Perper. 
Augustus Sparkinson, Esquire, Junior. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF LABUAN.* 


Tue island of Labuan—a fragment of the forest and mountain land of 
Borneo—a coal station on the high seas from Singapore to Hong Kong, 
and a remote colony of Great Britain, from whence the benefits of ciyi- 
lisation may be expected to be slowly extended to the country of head 
hunting expeditions—the home of uran-utans and dyaks, but little. re- 
moved from one another in the scale of moral goodness—has, thanks 
to its vicinity to the main and its natural productiveness, a Fauna of its 
own. ! 

Messrs. Motley and Dillwyn promise to make us acquainted with the 
little known natural products of this island and of the adjacent coasts, in 
a series of illustrated fasciculi, the first part or contribution to which. is 
now before us. The illustrations are exquisitely beautiful, and the animals 
described are not only interesting in themselves, but their habits, hitherto 
quite unobserved, are still more so. 

To begin with the mammalia, which take precedence rather from their 
position in the scale of creation than in this instance from their import- 
ance, there is a lemur—the slow-paced quadruped of that name—Zoris 
tardigradus—with a thick and soft fur, of a chesnut colour, mixed in 
some parts with silvery grey, and with remarkably large soft eyes, like 
most eyes of that description very stupid in their expression, which, very 
common on the mainland of Borneo, is rare in Labuan. The natives 
frequently keep them as pets, feeding them on rice, fruit, and other 
vegetable products ; they are, however, very fond of milk and blood, and 
sometimes, when in confinement, kill fowls. During the day they can 
hardly be aroused, but at night they become very active, climbing about 
most nimbly; when kept in a cage, they sleep rolled up in a ball, and 
holding on to the bars with one or two of their hands. One, however, 
which was seen by Mr. Motley in a tree at Brune, a poeney asleep, was 
hanging under a hee In grasping a branch, the fore-finger of the 
hinder-foot, or hand, goes with the thumb, like a parrot’s foot. This 
arrangement of the fingers, which is very discernible in fresh specimens, 
does not appear in the dried limb. 

There is also a manis, called pengoling by the natives, that is covered 
with scales, except the lower parts of the head, the throat, the belly, and 
the inner sides of the legs, which parts are thinly covered with scattered 
brownish hairs. The principle of Nature seems to be one of perpetual 
compensations. Where aphides most abound, as in our rosaries, there 
also are ants numerous in their pursuit. Where ants most abound, there 
are scaly quadrupeds, inaccessible to the attacks of the most intrepid 
termes to destroy them. Of this strange creature the authors say : 


The Malay name “ Pengoling” signifies an animal rolling itself up, which this 
creature occasionally does, presenting only its impenetrable scales. It inhabits 
hollow trees, and feeds on ants alone, of which its stomach contains thousands ; 
it is a slow-moving animal, but very strong, and by means of its powerful pre- 
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hensile tail, which aoe furnished a a little naked co agama pany ra 
among rocks and trees; the tongue is excessiv ro and fleshy, 
and fused to obtain ite food by being laid across the tescks of ants, whi 
stick to a i secretion with which it is provided; its favourite prey is 
said to be a species of termes, which is the chief agent in destroying dead- 
wood in Labuan, and whose colonies are extraordinarily numerous. The 
individual from which the description is taken is a half-grown one, and was 
obtained when alive, by Mr. Motley. Having, however, at that time, no means 
of keeping it, he determined to destroy it for a specimen, and he accordingly 
nem oe ae amt tte is little peed ae ya the sump)- 
or ipe ; , whi parently ipped in some black 
suion auteetd the shin af actly inntha qhites of an inch, and in a quarter 
of an hour the creature was dead. It died very quietly, having gradually ceased 
to move about, and then lay for three or four minutes m a state of torpor; after 
which, death came on with a very slight tremor, passing of the feces, and pro- 
trusion of the e. On dissection, the aorta and the large artery leading to 
the strong mus tail were gorged with dark venous blood, as was also 
the left ventricle; there was no arterial blood to be seen anywhere, and indeed 
very little in any other part of the body, except in the air-cells of the lungs, 
where a number of vos Soe ee * a a the head and brain 
in particular, were ectly empty and collapsed; the diaphragm was most 
trangel ve ert pe corrugated. This took place on board a vessel, and 
hen Mr. Motley stuffed it, the Javanese sailors asked for the body, and ate it, 
s 


s 
w 
after skinning it. 
Even this sealy little quadruped has also its parasites, for it appears that 
upon the skin of the above specimen being washed with corrosive sub- 
limate, a vast number of large flat ticks emerged from under the scales. 
Flying and other squirrels are very common in Labuan, though the 
former, as they move only in the evening, are not often seen. In one 
ies, of a bright rufous colour—Pteromys melanopis of Gray—the 
ight is slow, from a hi to a lower point, and appears to be made 
without motion of the flying membrane, and is, in fact, a mere sustained 
leap. This species lives and breeds in hollow trees, often at a great 
height from the ground, and runs about the trunks and branches with 
agility equal to that of our common squirrels. When caught they are 
very fierce, and will fly at one’s hand with the ferocity of a bull-dog. 


We have seen (say the authors) several half-tame individuals, and have been 
told that if taken young they become as tame as kittens. In felling a large old 
tree at Tanjong Kubong, a whole family, male, female, and two young ones, was 

ht; being broad daylight the poor things seemed quite discomfited, and 
made no attempt to escape; not having a cage ready they were put into a tub 
until the next day, and during the night the parents and one young one escaped ; 
the next day the ~eneen J young one was put into a cage, and at night the 
female came back to the tub, as it was supposed, to seek it ; she was caught and 
- into the cage with her young; to our great regret, however, she killed it. 
he lived for several weeks, eating chiefly boiled rice and plantains, and drink- 
ing great quantities of water; she remamed very fierce to the last; she always 
rie huddied up in a corner with her flying membrane folded up quite out of 
sigat and her tail round her neck, a sleeping posture we have noticed in every 
individual we have ever seen. The young ones were very thickly furred, and 
the hair on the tail much longer than im the adults ; their colour was a dull ashy 
grey, and they altogether looked so unlike their parents, that, but that they 
were caught with them, and had no teeth developed except the incisors, we 
should have fancied them another species. 


Another, a black-headed species—Sciurus ephippium of Gray—is to a 
certain extent gregarious. 
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We have seen as many as twenty together feeding in the same tree; when 
thus engaged they make no noise, and are so intent upon their food that they 
will not leave it until a shot is fired them; sometimes even then one or 
o- will remain, Ma 2 rest disperse, but re ag Nay — 
they are and difficult to approach, making their way along the tree- 
fi isn 2) venus cat eonlly OOo the males and females Seal eur 4 
associate in pairs throughout the year; the nest is said to be builtin a hi 
tree and lined with moss, but we have not yet seen one. We once shot a 
nant female, ame Ye on Yours ones, and her mate, who was with her at 
the time, continued to t the spot for several days, making a moaning noise; 
the usual note is a harsh loud chatter, each single sound being separated by a 
longer interval towards the close, much in the way in which the braying of an 
ass is brought to an end, otherwise the noise is strikingly like the chatter of a 
magpie: we have seen it also sitting upon a branch making a sort of often re- 


peated croak, which seemed to shake its whole frame, and gave the tail a pe- 
hs 


culiar swinging motion; the tail is always pendant, and never, as in the Englis 
squirrel, carried over the back; when wounded they are very bold and fierce, 
and stand upon the defensive with great bravery. In some parts of Borneo 
they are said to be eaten; some Bruni Malays, however, whom we asked about 
it, expressed the utmost disgust at the idea, though the same men would eat 
any living thing which the sea produces, even down to the Actinia. When 
made into soup they are excellent. 


This species itvery abundant in the island, frequenting the trees, and 
rarely, if ever, descending to the ground, except when obliged by some 
accident to do so, and it is singular to see the facility with which the 
will run head first down the straight and smooth trunk of a very hi h 
tree. ‘ 

Another species, of a yellowish grey above and brownish red below— 
Seiurus vittatus of Raftles—is rare on the island, but is common enough 
on the main, where it is very destructive to the young cocoa-nuts. A 
fourth species, of a dark olivaceous colour—Sciurus modestus—lives on 
the ground, and is very abundant, though but seldom seen during the 
day. It frequents decaying fallen trees, along the trunks of which it is 
fond of running, every now and then stopping to jerk up its tail in a 
peculiar manner; when running it carries its back up like the common 
English squirrel, but the tail is not erected; it has a slight musky smell. 
Mr. Motley says he has seen one regularly hunted by scent by a musang, 
a sort of polecat; it evinced the greatest distress, and constantly uttered 
a sharp squeak. These squirrels frequent store-houses, like rats, and 
commit great havoc among the rice bags. 

There is a fifth species— Sciurus rufoniger of Gray—of a deep rufous 
red, short and rounded ears, and long whiskers. These handsome little 
animals —squirrels with the face of a cat—appear to be solitary in their 
habits, as Mr. Motley says he has only once seen two together, and 
those he believed had their nest near. Unlike the Sciurus ephippium, 
they are silent and lithe in their motions, getting along the tree-tops 
almost without shaking them. In their note they somewhat resemble the 
last-mentioned squirrels, as it is of the same character, but rather an oft- 
repeated grunt than a chatter, not unlike a repetition of the imperfect 
note of the cuckoo just before he becomes silent. The tail is usually 
carried pendant. A young one, which Captain Keppel caught in Labuan, 
slept with the back up and the nose between the hind feet, like some 
monkeys. 
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‘There are some elegant little ruminating ‘animals, belonging to the 
family Moschide—Moschus Kanchil of Raffles—in the island, but rare 
and very ‘seldom seen, as they liveamong long grass, The Malays catch 
them in snares, and they are very good eating, having much the flavour 
of hare. One of these Labuan hares was caught alive, and soon became 
extremely tame; it was very fond of the flower-buds of the Dillenia 
speciosa, and a small species of Portulaca. 

The authors figure a very ugly little shrew-mouse, of a rufous brown 
colour, and with small sleepy eyes, like a miniature pig or peccary, and 
which, it appears, is destined to hand down Mr. Gray’s name to posterity 
— Sorex i. It is very common near streams in the jungle. One 
was found with its young among some rotten wood and dead leaves, 
which, when caught, bit savagely. 

« Among the birds of Labuan is a beautifully marked owl—Sérix badia 
of Horsfield—which, though rarely seen, is not uncommon ; it has only 
a single note, frequently repeated, and which is much like the first note 
of the common wood-owl’s cry. The Malays call owls generally, ac- 

-cording to Sir T. S. Raffles, Burong Hantoo, or Devil Birds. It is, 
indeed, only when heard in the night solitudes of the desert, or amid the 
awful stillness of the dark forest, that the true character of that note can 
be appreciated. It is like a sound of evil omen, and is generally looked 
upon as such by the natives of most countries. 

A remarkably beautiful species of swift—Macropteryx Klecho—with 
a metallic green back with reflections of steel blue, dusky grey below, 
with a patch of dark chesnut-coloured feathers behind the eye and cover- 
ing the ears, abounds in the same regions, flying very high, and scream- 
ing like the common English swift. The Labuan swift, however, perches 
frequently upon dead branches of trees, but always at a great height. 
One that was caught alive lived for several days upon grasshoppers ; for 
want of room, however, it was put into a cage with a bee-eater, and after 
some days of peace a quarrel happened, and the swift was killed. The 
common swallow of the East Indian Islands—Hirundo Javanica of 
Horsfield—does not feed, like our swallows, in the air, but generally 
perches upon dead twigs of trees, from which it looks out for its prey, 
and, darting upon it, returns to its station, something in the same way as 
the common European flycatcher does; the swallow of the Pacific, how- 
ever, takes rather a longer flight than the flycatcher. Either insects are 
more abundant, or the climate is as unfavourable to too great exertion 
among animals and birds as it is to men, to account for these anomalous 
habits of the swallow tribe. 

The crow of Labuan—Zurystomus Orientalis of Horsfield—is de- 
scribed as being a most active and lively bird, of a sea-green colour, 
haunting very tall jungle in parties of five or six together. 

They fly rapidly in circles with short quick strokes of the wing, like the 
flight of vieivedoens, eu frequently sodas down upon one ‘tithes with 

loud aT. When perched, their note is a single full deep-toned whistle, 

or somethi tween that and the sound of the word “you,” when spoken 
with forcible expulsion of breath from the throat; the Malays say that their 
nests are hotile-shaped and suspended from a high branch. The stomach of the 
bird from which the above description is given was full of the remains of beetles ; 
the flock from which it was obtained did not show any fear at the report of the 
gun, as “yi did not attempt to leave the neighbourhood, though, from the great 
height of the trees, five shots were fired at them before one was brought down. 


s . 
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‘The habits of the Labuan kingfishers appear to be much alike ; they feed 
almost entirely at ‘sea, and many of the brooks abound with 
small fish they are very seldom to be seen far from the beach, A person 
walking along the shore at high water may often see them dart out of 
the jungle and dash into the water, seize their prey, and carry it off again 
among the trees. They never perch on stones or bare branches over the 


water, like the E species. 
The bee-eaters only come to Labuan to breed, which they do in deep 


holes dug in the sand, as in Syria. They all leave when the rains begin. 
They principally haunt those places where there is a small.open grassy 
spot on the sea-shore, associating im flocks of ten or twelve, and are ex- 
tremely shy and difficult to approach ; they sail in circles with the flight 
of a small hawk, sometimes at a great height, and sometimes close to the 
grass ; when they perch, which is not often, they usually. select. a bare 
twig. Mr. Motley kept a young one alive for some time, and fed him 
upon cockroaches and grasshoppers, and he became exceedingly tame: he 
was, however, at last killed by eating a large spider, which evidently 
poisoned him. 

The pectoral or dark-breasted sun-bird— Nectarinia pectoralis of Hors- 
field—is to be seen very busy among the branches of the mimosa-trees 
that overhang the sea-beach, in company with a great variety of other 
small birds. Mr. Motley says of this bird— 


I think that there is no doubt that this lovely little bird feeds almost entirely 
on honey: three or four of them frequent all day long a beautiful plant of Rus- 
selia juncea just before my office-window, clingg to the slender twigs in all 
sorts of positions, and turning up the scarlet lis to insert their fairy little 
beaks: they appear very sociable little birds, never passing one another without 
putting their beaks ther with a little chirp. If any one comes too near, off 
they go like meteors, but are. back in a minute. I think I never saw anything 
mote: beautiful than this plant (whose beauty you cannot imagine from green- 
house specimens) : its lo ndant twigs are one blaze of scarlet blossoms for 
months together, with half a dozen of these living gems flitting among them. 
I often sit and watch them, and wish I could place them some fine morning be- 
fore your window ; birds, flowers, broad sunshine and all. 


There is another beautiful little bird of the same genus, which is 
usually seen in small flocks frequenting tall casuarinas, among which they 
busy themselves running about, up and down the branches, like tits, 


eating the pollen of the flowers. Their note is a shrill chirp. 
There is another beautiful little bird—Diceum croceoventer, or saffron- 


bellied Diceum—which is not uncommon in Labuan, and which has some- 
thing the habits of the English wren. 


They haunt low brushwood, and continually utter a low shrill chirp ; they are 
very fearless, allowing themselves to be almost touched before they take to 
flight ; the Malay name, which signifies spark-bird, is very appropriate, as when 
darting about among the bushes the cock-bird really looks as bright as a flash 
of fire. The nest of this species is about the shape and size of a goose’s egg, 
and is suspended by the small end from some slender twig of a tall tree; it is 
built of fine green moss and a sort of brown byssus, and lined with some white 
fibre and a few small feathers ; one of these nests was found on a tree which was 
felled in the jungle; all the young birds, however, except one, had been killed 
by the fall ; the survivor was brought to Mrs. Motley, who succeeded, by great 
care, in bringing it up, pace te at first upon rice and banana pulp; as soon as 
it was strong enough it was placed in a small cage; though very restless, never 
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being for one moment still, it was perfectly tame and fearless, and would sit 

upon the i rt ap me its whole body, 

feathers and ry maaan ai a walnut, it would peck at a finger 
| it wi fierceness : for a long time it would only take food 
the hand, but , when food was given it, it dropped and shook its 

i idly, as we see a hen partridge occasionally do. At its beak was 


sg 


: i t, and sharp ; but as it grew, its form ually changed to that of 
adult Diceums ; it also demnepll tn diet al a ing rice, and only 
ionally taking plantain; for some weeks it fed exclusively upon sugar and 

ich it sucked up like a humming-bird ; it was very fond of bathing in 
shell full of water placed in its cage. 

Labuan has also its songster in the Copsychus Stricklandi, whose song 
is said to be superior to that of any English warbler with the exception of 
the nightingale, and in power of voice is said even to surpass that. A 
person walking in the more solitary parts of the jungle is sure to hear it, 
though it would probably be long before he could detect the musician. 
The song is like a mixture of that of the thrush and nightingale, with 
oceasionally a clear ringing note often repeated ; now and then it utters 
a chatter something like a magpie. 

There is a bird called by the Malays Ujan Ujan, “rain, rain” (Pitta 
cyanoptera), from its erying loudly and frequently before rain. There 
is a species of iin EL danprataniie eantor—common in Labuan, and 
which, as the jungle is cleared, appears to become more abundant. 


They fly in flocks of a dozen or twenty, and feed on fruit, usually remaining 
only a few minutes on one tree, then with a loud noisy chatter straggling awa 
one or two at a time to another tree. They also haunt the low brushwood whic 
has sprung up where the jungle has been cleared, and of which the prevailing 
plant is a nettle-looki ie ‘ ing an abundance of small yellow berries ; of 
these they are very fond, and the natives say that when fat upon this diet they are 

eating; when feeding, they usually h very close together. They breed 
m society; and a colony of them have taken possession of the cliff on the south 
side of a little bay, in the northern part of the island, where they make holes for 
their nests in the earth between the rocks; upon the least m they all fly 
out, sereeching loudly, but do not go far away; they also breed in the hollows 
of tall dead trees, and frequently hold a very noisy meeting upon the highest 
branches, all chattering at once; the Malays sometimes succeed in teaching 
them to talk, but their education is difficult. 


Some birds of the family of Graculine are, like others of the same 
family, very noisy, frequently flying at a great height and making a noise 
like jackdaws, and sometimes turning over in the air like tumbler pigeons. 
They build in hollow trees, and when young are extremely easy to tame, 
become very familiar, and learn to talk pretty well; hence they are often 


kept as —. , 
hat handsome bird the Malacca ring parrakeet is not uncommon in 
Labuan. 


They are to be seen in the early morning flying about above the tops 
of the trees in small flocks of six or eight, uttering in their flight a loud 
quick scream, very much like the note of the common swift. They are par- 
ticularly fond of the fruit of the Dryabalanops camphora, which they split 

and eat the curious crumpled cotyledons in spite of their pungent 
taste and smell of turpentine. The specimen from which the description 
is taken, was shot when feedi -— the seeds of the Dillenia speciosa, a 
shrub about ten or fifteen feet high, and it is the only instance in which 
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we have known them venture so near the und; when first seen, he 
was busy opening the capsules of the plant and scraping out the seeds with 




















re 
parrakeets, which had been pinioned by a shot without being otherwise injured, 
merely tell = Bore eh opm Pie St nema Sate te. 
rance, deliberately turned round, pulled them out, and then walked 
round the cage evidently to try the effect of his contrivance. 


Of the Labuan woodpecker—Picus leucogaster— Mr. Motley relates : 


These birds are not uncommon in Labuan, and frequently fly in small parties 
of six or eight; they much frequent dead trees, whose bark is just beginning to 
and are very amusing to watch, being always in motion and noisy ; 
begin rather low down on a tree, moving upwards by Ss a cry 
like the chatter of a magpie to the time of our green wood 8 laugh; per- 
haps two or three will be ascending one tree at the same time, trying the bark 
with incessant taps, and wrenching open every likely crack with their powerful 
chisel-beaks ; when they reach the branches, they hold a sort of discussion of 
tremendous chatter, and then each takes his own branch, and the bark, here 
being usually more decayed than on the stem, comes down in showers ; if you 
make any loud noise or show yourself suddenly, all disappear in a moment: 
— one or two may fly off with a swift but laborious action of the wings ; 

ut the majority hide behind branches ; in a minute or so, if all is quiet, you 
will see a head peer out from behind some snag, and after looking round and 
seeing nothing, a croak of satisfaction brings out two or three more heads, but 
not a body is seen till all the heads are perfectly satisfied of their safety; at 
last they all come out and chatter together most vociferously for a minute or 
two before they go on feeding: though apparently so wary, they rarely leave 
the tree they are examining, even if fired at. 

But decidedly the most interesting and important bird of Labuan is 
the Megapodius Cumingii, a kind of fowl which it is to be hoped the 
Zoological Society will succeed in introducing into this country. 

In Labuan they are not uncommon, and are said to be principally confined to 
small islands, to such more especially as have sandy beaches; they are very 
rarely to be seen, being extremely shy and frequenting dense and flat parts of 
the jungle, where the ratans grow, and where the luxuriance of the vegetation 

ers concealment easy. The Malays snare them by forming long thick 
fences in unfrequented parts of the jungle, in which at certain intervals they 
leave openings where they place traps; the birds run through the jungle in 
search of food, and coming to this fence, run along it till they find one of the 
openings, through which they push their way and are caught im the trap. In 
walking they lift up their feet very high, and they set up their backs something 
like Guinea fowls; they frequently make a loud noise like the screech of a 
ehicken when caught ; they are very pugnacious, and fight with great fury by 
jumping upon one another’s backs, and scratching with their long — claws. 
heir principally consists of seeds and insects. The eggs are of a fine 
dark cream-colour and of a very large size, three of them weighing nearly as 
much as a full-grown bird. According to the account given by the Malays, 
each bird _ about eight or ten at each time of breeding, and their nests 
are merely large heaps of shells sal subbiahs deposited over the sandy soil, in 
which the eggs are buried to the depth of shout eighteen inches. Since 


receiving this account, however, we have had an cpm, bes inspecting a 
about twenty 


very and perfect nest, or breeding-hill, and found it to 

feet ap here and composed of ~ earth, and sticks; it was close to the 
beach, just within the jungle, and scarcely above high-water mark, and appeared 
to have been used for many years. The boatmen seemed to have no clue to 
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what part of the hillock contained eggs, but said that they were never without 
some, when frequented at all; they sought for nearly half an hour in vain before 
they found one, and then they got about a dozen together; they were buried at 
a depth of from one to three feet in an upright position, and the ground about 
them was astonishingly hard. The ges thus deposited are left to be hatched 
by the heat of the sun, and this, the Malays assert, requires between three and 
four months to complete: those obtained from this ~~ were brought home 
and buried in a box of sand, and a month or two afterwards it was discovered 
that they had all hatched, but that from neglecting to place them in a proper 
(i. e. probably an upright) position, the chicks could not get up through the 
sand, and had all perished. When hatched, the chicks are almost entirely 
fledged ; even the long quills being, as the Malays say, “needled.” When first 
dug out, some of the eggs had lost much of their outer colour, which appeared 
to have scaled off, leaving only a white chalky shell. Ona former occasion 
some eggs were brought by the natives, and were buried in a box of sand and 
exposed to the weather: at the end of about three weeks one of the chicks was 
hatched; a Malay who saw it emerge, said, that it just shook off the sand and 
ran away so fast that it was with difliculty caught ; it then appeared to be nearly 
half-grown, and from the first fed itself without hesitation, scratching and turn- 
ing up the sand like ap old bird. Two more afterwards emerged in the same 
state. Their eggs are held in such high estimation as food both by natives 
and Europeans, that one cannot but fear that these interesting birds, though 
now so abundant, will ere long become scarce. 

The nests of the Egrets, called Padi birds, from their frequenting the 
rice-fields, are so difficult to find, that the Malays have a superstition 
concerning them which has some resemblance to the fairy legends of our 
own country. : 

It is said that but one mortal has ever seen the nests and eggs of the 
Kanawy putih, for they do not, like other birds, breed in the swamps and jungle 
of our visible world, but about the houses of certain happy invisible beings 
called the Orang Ka-benar-an, or “ people of truthfulness.” They are.a race of 
sylvan spirits whose care is to pmpide over the seasons of flowers and fruit, 
and were formerly allowed to mix and associate with mankind, leading them 
through jungles when benighted, and teaching them also the art of husbandry, 
which they too practised themselves, sowing over ground already sown, and 
reaping and carrying away their own produce before the padi was ripe, leaving 
at, for the fortunate cultivator to whose clearing they took a fancy a more 
than usually plentiful crop. But the great Mahomet came, and all the angels of 
heaven, except the rebel Eblis, followed and protected the spread of his faith : 
now Eblis and his wicked ones saw in heaven none whom they could call to 
their assistance to crush the Holy and Mighty Prophet, so he went to the 
simple spirits of the groves, and said to them, “Behold, the great Allah is 
unjust to you, Orang Ka-benar-an; are ye not spirits, even as the angels, who 
fly upon the winds? ye must not remain among the silent woods any longer ; 
behold, I have defeated the Lord Allah, and now ye shall be angels like the 
rest.” And the foolish spirits believed the words of the tempter, and they 
fell down before him and called him the great and mighty King Eblis. But as 
their hearts became great there came an angel called Zaliel, from whom Eblis 
fled away afraid, and he said unto them, ‘Oh, foolish spirits, you have made a 
prayer unto that evil Jin Eblis, and the Lord Allah has sent me to punish you; 
and this is your sentence; behold the beasts and the birds, and the men whom 
you love, shall see you no more, and your houses and your fields shall become 
invisible for ever, and ye shall never go again among the houses of men.” 
And when they wept bitterly at this punishment the angel relented, and he said, 
“Choose, then, one bird which may see you and live in your houses, and bring 
up its young among your children.” So they considered, and one wished to 
choose the Eagle, because, said he, ‘‘ He soars high and sees far, he will bring 
us much information :” but another said, “ No, he is a pirate-bird, and destroys 
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others whom we also love ; let us choose the great Pigeon, for he sits on high bare 
branches in people’s gardens, and he will bring us news of all their doings :” but 
another said, “ No, for he eats and destroys the fruit which we love, before it is 
ripe; let us choose the Kanawy, for he stands by the river-side and watches the 
canoes, and so we shall always know when and where our friends are going” 
(it must be remembered that rivers are the only roads in these countries). 
So when the angel saw how they loved mankind, he gave them the Kanawy, and 
cranted them still further, that if ever a man beni Phted in the jungle should 
lie down to sleep within the fence of their invisible village, they should have 
for four days the privilege of making themselves visible to him, and of enter- 
taining him in their houses, but he bid them beware of giving their visitors the 
eggs of the Kanawy; and so the angel departed. Now, after this, men 
wondered much what had become of the friendly spirits of the woods, but as 
no one happened to fall asleep in the charmed ground, it was many, many 
hundred years before it became known, and thus it happened: there was a 
certain Rajah who studied magic, and to do so more conveniently he used to 
wander with his books in the jungles, and one night as he crossed the village of 
the Ka-benar-an he sat down under a teak-tree, and fell asleep. Instantly he 
found himself among the friendly spirits, who caressed him in every way, and 
beat gongs, and sang pantuns (Malay poetry), and did everything to testify their 
delight at being again visible to a mortal. They dressed him in silk sarungs 
and salendangs (different kinds of waistcloths), gave him a kris covered with 
gold and jewels, and the most beautiful maidens brought him luscious fruits and 
choice sweetmeats, and offered him betel and cigars; and so three days passed 
away, but at the end of the third day the ungrateful Rajah grew tired of his 
fair companions and their delicate dainties, and asked for rice and salt fish; 
rice they gave him in abundance, but salt fish they had none, so he asked for a 
fowl’s egg, but they had no fowls: then he turned his eyes upon the beautiful 
white birds walking about the house, and said, “Give me the eggs of the 
Kanawy ;” but they spoke to him gently, and said, “ No, we cannot give them, 
the Lord Allah has forbidden it.” Then the Rajah grew angry, and said, “I, 
too, am a great king,” and he climbed up to the nests of the Kanawys under 
the rafters of the house, and looked into the nests where the eggs shone like 
large emeralds, and he put his hand out to take them, and behold—he was in 
the forest, alone, under the teak-tree, and the houses and the beautiful maidens 
with the champaka flowers in their hair had vanished, and the beautiful white 
birds were flying screaming away to the river; and the Orang Ka-benar-an 
considered, and said, “The Lord Allah has been very kind to us, in giving us 
four days of the society of the mortals whom we may find in our village. but 
this is too long, and if by chance one succeed in taking the eggs of the Kanawy 
we shall fall under his displeasure; we will, therefore, in future keep our 
visitors for three days only;” and since that time many mortals have been 
admitted among the Orang Ka-benar-an, but at the end of the third day they 
have always been smebanen where the first lay down, by the last sounds of thie 
music and voices of the invisible people dying slowly away in the rustling of the 
wind among the tops of the rot 

From birds we pass to creatures that are still more characteristic of 
tropical countries—the reptiles. Lizards are not uncommon in Labuan 
that attain the length of five or six feet. ‘The Malays call them ‘“ Alli- 
gator ashore.” 

When large they are very destructive to fowls, and when they once get a 
habit of coming to a poultry-yard destroy and carry them off without noise. 
They appear to be exclusively carnivorous, and we have seen one of them follow 
and hunt a rat with great eagerness: they usually inhabit hollow trees or holes 


in rocks ; we have occasionally seen them in holes in trees at a very great height 
from the ground. ‘They are common among rocks near the beach, and in 
impenetrable thickets of Pandan in mangrove creeks, whence they come out to 


bask in the sand or mud. When wounded they display great tenacity of life, 
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and bite most furiously when caught. The flesh is much esteemed by the 
natives for its sup restorative and invigorating properties, and when cur- 


ried it much resembles chicken. At Manila these creatures are regularly sold 
in the markets, and fetch a good price: the dried skin is readily bought by 
the Chinese, who use it in some of their indescribable messes of gelatinous soup. 

Another species— Tiligua rufescens of Gray—may be seen all day 
basking in the sun, but takes to the water, swimming well and rapidly, 
with the head high, and diving when alarmed. The beautiful little flying 
dragon— Draco volans—is frequently met with in Labuan, and some- 
times keep in companies of six or seven. When on the wing, Mr. Motley 
says, they might almost be mistaken for large butterflies. The Malays 
are much afraid of them, believing them to be venomous, and asserting 
that they will bite men in the back of the neck, causing death. ‘The 
flesh of one species of lizard— Gonyocephalus chameleontina—is eaten 
by the Chinese, and is said to be white and good. Dogs will hunt the 
same species with eagerness, and they appear to leave a strong scent. 

Some of the Labuan snakes are very poisonous. Chiefly so is the 
Trimesurus subannulatus, which is very common, and held in great dread 
by the Malays. 

So much so (Mr. Motley relates), that twenty or thirty of them were com- 
pletely put to flight by the appearance of the specimen from which the de- 
scription was taken, and which was disabled by a Bengalee, who seemed to 
have much less fear of it, stating that he had a remedy for its bite; what it 
was, however, he would not communicate. After its back was broken it bit 
fiercely at everything within its reach, striking its formidable poison-fangs into 
sticks with great force. A Malay stated that he had known an instance in 
which a man died in three hours after being bitten by a large one : he, however, 
said that the bite was not usually mortal, but producing only violent vomiting, 
fever, delirium, and long-continued stupor. They are very aloggish animals, 
never attempting to move out of the way, but infallibly striking if any- 
thing approaches within their reach. Their favourite posture is to lie 
upon a small twig in a complicated irregular fold, and so closely do they re- 
semble a twig of green leaves, that even when pointed out by the natives, it 
is often a long time before an inexperienced eye can make them out. Upon 
Burong Island to the south of Labuan, which is an amorphous mass of lime- 
stone of an area of perhaps five acres, and covered with jungle, they are especi- 
ally abundant. 

The only specimen of a remarkable snake—Dendrophis paradise: (? )— 
obtained by Mr. Motley in Labuan, was, when first seen by that gentle- 
man, clinging in a most extraordinary manner upon the trunk of a large 
tree, head downwards, and without any visible means of supporting itself. 
He took up a stick and attempted to kill it, but failed: it then came 
down and climbed up another small tree with wonderful speed. He 
afterwards got a gunand shotit. Another snake of a dark grey colour— 
Calamaria brachyorrhos (?)—was killed in Labuan by Mr. Motley, whose 
attention was attracted by a rustling among the dead leaves on the path, 
when coming up from his boat one fine moonlight evening: to his sur- 
prise, he perceived this snake, which faced him and occupied the middle 
of the path, making repeated incipient springs towards him. The illus- 
trations of the Labuan snakes are among the most beautiful in the book, 
and with the excellent details and interesting accounts of habits, make 
the reader feel more intimate with the peculiarities of the island than 
whole pages of random, vague, and pointless description. 
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LETTER-CARRYING IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
BY WILLIAM JONES. 


BLvE-BOOKs consist, in general, of heavy matériel, but among some 
exceptions issued of late from her Majesty’s printers, we must except a 
thin volume of about one hundred pages, containing ‘‘ The First Report 
of the Postmaster-General on the Post-office.” The contrasts presented 
at different periods in the mode of conveying and distributing letters are 
very curious. It is pleasant to observe the position of the present chief 
functionary of the Post-office, having at his command every facility that 
science and convenience can suggest, for the rapid transmission of his 
instructions, and then to glance at the cumbrous and complicated ma- 
chinery of old, which impelled the communicating medium to our patient 
forefathers, at a rate which we should now term intolerably sluggish. 

To supply the particulars contained in this report, the early records 
of the Post-office, deposited in the vaults of that building, have been 
carefully examined by Mr. Scudamore, of the Accountant-General’s 
Office, and much interesting information has been collected from them, 

We are indebted to foreigners for the earliest postal arrangements of 
any consequence in our country, for we are told that so early as 1514 
the alien merchants residing in London had established a post-office of 
their own from the metropolis to the outports, appointing from time to 
time their own postmaster. In consequence of complaints from English 
merchants that this post acted unfairly towards them by keeping back 
their letters, &c., the government of James I. set on foot a post-office for 
letters to foreign countries; and in the reign of Charles I. imland letters 
were also conveyed, and a post or two settled to run night and da 
between London and Edinburgh, “to go thither and come back again in 
str days” —a distance now accomplished in less than fifteen hours ! 

The first rates of postage for this inland conveyance were not excessive, 
considering the difficulties and the expenses of transit. 'Twopence was 
the charge on a single letter for any distance under eighty miles; four- 
pence up to one hundred and forty miles; sixpence for any longer 
distance in England; and eightpence to any place in Scotland. 

The impediments to expedition at this time were numerous. One com- 
plaint states that the gentry ‘doe give much money to the riders, whereby 
they be very subject to get in liquor, which stopes the mailes.” The Sur- 
veyor, whose office it was to visit annually every postmaster in England, 
describes the abuses of which he was the witness. At Petersfield “ he 
found the deputy so unhappy in his circumstances that he cannot appear 
but of Sundays.” At Chester the Surveyor encounters another deputy 
“uneasy in his mind.” On inquiring the reason, “the deputy charged 
the clarke with being frequently out, and keeping company thought to 
be more expensive than the wages allowed him, and several other little 
articles which appeared more in malice than else.” 

About the middle of the seventeenth century the office of postmaster 
was formed, and continued, as regards the bye-posts, almost to the close 
of the eighteenth century. The most vexatious part of the duties of the 
Surveyors was to establish the difference of postage accruing to the former 
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from bye-letters, and those chargeable to the revenue, A surveyor, in one 
of his reports, says: ‘At this place (Salisbury) found the postboys to 
have carried on vile practices in taking the bye-letters, delivering them 
n this city, and taking back the answers, and specially the Andover 
riders. Between the 14th and 15th instant, found on Richard Kent, one 
of the Andover riders, five bye-letters, all for this cittye. Upon exami- 
nation of the fellow, he confessed that he had made it a practice, and per- 
sisted to continue in it, saying that he had noe wages from his master. I 
took the fellow before the magistrate, proved the facts, and, as the fellow 
could not get bail, he was committed, but pleading to have no friends nor 
money, desired a punishment ‘to be whipped, and accordingly he was to the 
ay ose. Wrote the case to Andover, and ordered that the fellow should 
e discharged, but no regard was had thereto ; but the next oe the same 
rider came post, ran about the cittye for letters, and was insolent. The 
second time the said Richard Kent came post with two gentlemen, made 
it his business to take up letters, the fellow, instead of returning to 
Andover, gets two idle fellows and rides away with’three horses, which 
was a return for his master’s not obeying instructions, as he ought not 
to have been suffered to ride after the said facts were proved against him.” 

Some strange notions appear to have prevailed among the postmasters- 
general with regard to the convenience of the public and their own profit, 
for it is stated that “some gentlemen of Warwick had requested that 
the London letters should be sent. direct to Warwick, instead of through 
Coventry, by which route much time was lost. ‘ Nay,” said our post- 
masters-general, “from London through Coventry to Warwick is more 
than eighty miles, so that we can charge 3d. per letter going that way, 
whereas we could only charge 2d. per letter if they went direct.” 
* But,” they add, “ perhaps we may get more letters at the cheaper 
rate.” . 

In the time of Cromwell the establishment of posts was described “ as 
the best means to discover and prevent any dangerous and wicked de- 
signs against the Commonwealth.’’ A shrewd, however unscrupulous, 
mode of dealing with sedition, of which we are not without examples in 
our own time. 

To an upholsterer named Robert Murray belongs the credit of 
establishing a Penny Post in 1683 for the conveyance of letters and 
small parcels, but this speculation was denounced in unmeasured terms 
by the ultra-Protestant party as an invention of the Jesuits, and it was 
alleged that if the bags were examined they would be found full of 
Popish plots. Murray assigned the benefits of his undertaking to a 
William Dockwra, who made it so profitable, that the government, 
jealous of his success, took possession of the Penny Post, on the plea 
that the Crown rights had been infringed. By way of compensation, 
Dockwra was allowed a pension of 200J. a year, and the controllership 
of the Penny Post. It is interesting to observe that the London district 
post existed until last year as a separate department of the General 
Post-oflice. A Halfpenny Post was attempted, in 1708, by a person 
named Povey; but this was suppressed by a lawsuit, and at length, 
during the reign of Queen Anne, a General Post-office for the three 
kingdoms and the colonies was established under one head. 

According to Mr. Scudamore, the general accounts of the Post-office 
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from 1685 to the present time are preserved in an unbroken series, and 
much curious matter is contained in them. Thus we learn that in 1768 
there were sundry officers in the Inland Office called “ facers of letters ;’ 

and there was ff an “alphabet keeper,” who had 40/2. per annum for 
instructing young officers in their relative duties,—not, we presume, in- 


cluding their earliest efforts in knowledge. 


There are also entries in these books for “ drink money and feast 
money to the clerks, amounting in all to 100/. per annum.” A Mr. 
Henry Porter had 50/. per annum for taking care of the candles; but it 
appears they were wax-candles, and cost nearly 900/. per annum, and 
thus pa: deserved some care. 

The office of postmaster-general in former times was anything but a 
sinecure ; indeed, when we read the extracts furnished by Mr. Scudamore 
from the various letter-books in which their operations were recorded, we 
cannot but feel surprise at the patient perseverance with which they 
combated the difficulties in their way. These obstacles were multifarious, 
The mail-packets, especially during war-time, were fertile subjects for 
anxiety. ‘The orders of the postmaster-general to the captains of such 
vessels are urgent : “‘ That they shall run while they can, fight when they 
can no longer run, and throw the mails overboard when fiehting will no 
longer avail. ” In 1693 there are frequent resc ripts from Queen Mary— 
the king being absent—ordering her master-gunner ‘to provide the 
Diligence packet of eighty-five tons and fourteen guns (or some other 
powerful man-of-war) with powder, shot, fire-arms, and all other muni- 
tions of war.” 

From the frequency of accidents to the vessels, either from stress of 
weather, or falling into the enemy’s hands, the postmasters, towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, resolved upon building swift packet- 
boats to escape the enemy ; but these were built so low in the water, that 
shortly afterwards the report states: ‘‘We doe find that in blowing weather 
they take in soe much water that the men are constantly wet all through, 
and can noe ways goe below to change themselves, being obliged to keep 
the hatches shut to save the vessels from sinking, which is such a dis- 
couragement of the sailors, that it will be of the greatest difficulty to get 
any to endure such hardshipps in the winter season.” 

Fresh vessels were accordingly built, and the freight of passengers from 
Harwich to Holland was increased, but ‘* recruits “and indigent persons 
might still have their passage free.” 

Being armed for resistance, and of superior tonnage, these packet- 
boats, it may be presumed, performed the foreign postal service more 
efficiently, but the encounters with the enemy were frequent, and our 
postmasters had to encourage the men, and bribe them to fight. ‘The 

capture of prizes en route was allowed, and pensions for wounds, which 
are detailed with circumstantial minuteness, were granted. Edward 
James received a donation of 5/., after an engagement in February, 1705, 
‘‘ because a musket-shot had grazed on the tibia of his left leg.” Gabriel 
Treluda was paid 122. “because a shot had divided his frontal muscles, 
and fractured his skull. ” A like sum was given to Thomas Williams, “a 
Granada shell having stuck fast in his left foot.” A donation of 64. 13s. 4d. 
was granted to John Cook, “ who received a shot in the hinder part of 
his head, whereby a large division of the scalp was made.” And Ben- 
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jamin a for “losing the fore-finger of his left hand, had 2/. for 
present relief, and a yearly pension of the same amount.” 

The desperate character of the foreign postal service is further ex- 
plained in a letter from the postmasters-general to their agent at Fal- 
mouth, on the subject of pensions for wounds, which are thus described: 
‘‘ Each arm or leg amputated above the elbow or knee, is 81. per annum ; 
below the knee is twenty nobles. Loss of the sight of one eye is 41. ; 
of the pupil of the eye, 5/.; of the sight of both eyes, 12/.; of the 
pupils of both eyes, 14/.; and, ” it is added, “ according to these rules 
we consider also how much the hurts affect the body, and make the 
allowances accordingly.” 

To increase the difficulties and the duties of the Post-office authorities 
in those days, they were carriers on a large scale ; indeed, from the 
earliest periods, carriers were the messengers of the public, conveying 
notes and goods throughout the country. Common carriers were em- 
ployed thus about the time of the wars of the Roses. In the records of 
the city of Bristol there is an entry of “a penny paid to the carrier for 
conveying a letter to London ;” and it may also be observed that Shak- 
speare uses the words “ post” and *‘‘ carrier” as synonymous. 

This practice of conveying goods with the letters prevailed to a much 
later period, for one of the complaints against the controller of the posts, 
William Dockwra, in 1698, alleges that “he forbids the taking i im any 
bandboxes (except very small), and all parcells above a pound, which, 
when they were taken, did bring in considerable advantage to the office, 
they being now, at great charge, sent by porters into the city, and 
coaches and watermen into the country, which formerly went by Penny 
Post messengers, much cheaper and more satisfactory.” No doubt 
William Dockwra, the object of this and other complaints, felt the dig- 
~ of his office compromised by the inroads of the public on his time 
and convenience ; but what shall we say of the followi ing consignments 
of goods and human freight noted, among other items, in the agents’ 
letter-book between the years 1690 and 1720, Sir Robert Cotton and 
Sir Thomas Frankland being postmasters-general at that time : 

Imprimis.—*“ Fitteen couple of houndes going to the King of the 
Romans with a free pass.” 

dtem.—** Some parcels of cloath for the cloathing colonels (sic) in my 
Lord North’s and my Lord Grey’s regiments.” 

ltem.—* Two servant maids going as laundresses to my Lord Ambas- 
sador Methuen.” 

Jtem.—* Doctor Crichton, carrying with him a cow and divers other 
necessaries.” 

Item.—** Three suits of cloaths for some nobleman’s lady at the court 
of Portugal.” 

Jtem.—* A box containing three pounds of tea, sent as a present by 
my Lady Arlington to the Queen-Dowager of England at Lisbon.” 

(A quantity of tea was brought over from Holland by Lord Arlington 
and Lord Ossory about the year 1666, at which time it was sold for 3/. 
per pound. The value of such a present as that by “my Lady Arling- 
ton,” may therefore be well understood. ) 
liem.—* Eleven couple of houndes for Major-General Hompesch.” 
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Item.—“ A case of knives and forks for Mr. Stepney, her Majesty’s 
envoy to the King of Holland.” 

Item.—* One little parcell of lace to be made use of in cloathing Duke 
Schomberg’s regiment.” 

Item.— Two bales of stockings for the use of the ambassador of the 
Crown of Portugal.” 

Item.—“ A box of medicines for my Lord Galway in Portugal.” 

Jtem.—* A deal case with four flitches of bacon for Mr. Pennington of 
Rotterdam.” 

Conceive the perplexities of our worthy postmasters-general with such 
cargoes and freight as the above! and what an addition to their cares do 
we find in the following extract from one of their letters: ‘‘ Wee are con- 
cerned to find the letters brought by your boat (from the West Indies) 
to be so consumed by the ratts that we cannot find out to whom they 
belong.” Who can wonder that such anxieties should provoke the spleen, 
the gout, and a variety of other evils? Sir Thomas Frankland was oc- 
casionally laid up with the gout, for he had the most troublesome de- 
partment to deal with—that of the packets; and whenever anything 
went amiss, we are not surprised at meeting with such an entry as the 
following: ‘Your business cannot be settled until Sir Thomas Frank- 
land, who hath a fitte of the gout, shall be somewhat recovered.” 

This shows, however, that the two functionaries of whom we have 
treated did not leave their work to deputies. Nothing seems to have 
escaped their vigilance. We find them answering complaints of every 
kind, and dealing with commendable spirit and patience with intractable 
captains and unscrupulous agents. One of the latter obtains their censure 
because “he had not provided a sufficiency of pork and beef for the 
prince.” Another, “for breaking open the portmanteau of Mons. Raoul 
(a gentleman passenger), and spoiling him of a parcel of snuff.” Many 
of their letters, observes Mr. Scudamore, are dated in the middle of the 
night, and at other extraordinary hours; all are remarkable for clearness, 
compactness, and precision. 

Such is a brief sketch of letter-carrying in the olden time, which is 
amusing from the contrast it affords to the present modus operandi of 
the Post-office. The “ Haste! post haste!’ which is found written on 
the backs of private letters at the close of the fifteenth and the beginning 
of the sixteenth centuries would be regarded as a capital joke in the 
present day, or excite a smile of wondering pity from the red-coated 
postman at so much simplicity and ignorance. 
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STOKE DOTTERELL; OR, THE LIVERPOOL APPRENTICE. 


A HISTORY. 


VII. 


"Twas a fearful night. 
My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. 

Ir will be observed that we have made very little mention of “dates 
and distances,” and have carefully avoided a reference to any particular 
year. Time rolls on, notwithstanding; and we must request our readers 
to see just as much of its shadows upon our narrative as will give it a 
tone of reasonable consistency. The incidents of our story have a reality, 
though we may not, perhaps, relate them in the sequence, or the years, in 
which they actually occurred. 

Mary Redpyne had not yet realised the golden dreams of Henry 
Pigott, whose greatest pleasure, in the mean time, was to speculate upon 
the probability that her father’s ample property would ultimately, and 
before very long, devolve upon herself as sole inheritress. 

Her mother’s health was evidently failing, and her twin sisters had not 
only to struggle against their own ailments, but also against all which a 
fond parent and a foolish physician conjointly inflicted upon them. We 
have heard of a rich hypochondriac who, in addition to every pill that 
had ever been invented, had submitted herself, in the course of less than 
three years, to brandy and salt, homeopathy, hydropathy, mesmerism; 
and electro-galvanism ; the result being unmistakably recorded in Mal- 
vern churchyard; and these poor girls had to run a gauntlet quite as 
various and scarcely less severe. 

Henry Pigott’s calculations, therefore, were not likely to prove wrong. 
But though Mary was pleased, during his visits, with her lover's 
amusing » ste il and admired his talents, there was much in his 
character to which she could not reconcile herself. 

There was also too great a difference in their habits and dispositions. 
Deprived, by the severe notions of her parents, of many of the enjoy- 
ments to which her wealth entitled her, she was fond of the rather 
English than feminine amusement of yachting. Her maternal uncle, 
Mr. Keely, had one of the finest little craft out of the port, and she 
knew no greater pleasure than accompanying him upon a cruise. 

Now Henry Pigott admired the sea as he admired a caged tiger, 
without any wish to place himself in the power of either. He had as 
much moral courage as most men, and, if necessary, would even have 
“taken the command of the Channel fleet ;” but in physical courage he 
was deficient. He shrunk from pain, and had no admiring love of 
danger. By a strong effort of the will he might do an act of daring 
which a person of mere constitutional or habitual courage would not, 
perhaps, attempt; but except with a sufficient motive, he had a great 
objection to running the slightest risk, and a selfish disinclination to put 
himself to any inconvenience. 

Mr. Keely had matched his yacht, the Cherub, against a schooner 
called the Seagull, to be contested within three months after the last 
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regatta, in at least a six-knot breeze, for fifty pounds; and, as a very 
great favour, he had asked his niece and Mr. Pigott to accompany him. 

At the hour appointed, Mr. hoe did not make his appearance. 
Mary, however, went on board with her uncle ; the signal was given, 
their sails were set, and amidst all the excitement of a capital start, they 
were soon dashing the water from their bows, the Cherub taking the 
lead. 

When they were fairly at their work, “Pray, Mary,” asked Mr. 
Keely, with something of a contemptuous smile, ‘where’s your lover: 
the great orator ? I was thinking so much of our new gaff-topsail that 
I forgot to ask about him as we came down.” 

She pretended not to hear him ; and, at the moment, had sufficient to 
oceupy her attention, for more than fifty square-rigged vessels had left 
the mouth of the river at the same time as themselves. 

“ Look!” she said, “how nobly that brig seems to bound over the 
waves! her sails are like silver: can you fancy anything more beautiful ? 
Only look at her! But what’s this? the Seagull seems creeping up to 
us.” 

“ She ts,” said Mr. Keely. I should like to try more sail.” 

“‘ Set every sail we can carry,” said Mary; “I would rather give a 
thousand pounds than we should be beaten. And now,”’ she continued, 
‘“we seem all right again. She no longer gains upon us. Good-by to 
you, Madam Seagull! What a splendid day! A bright sky, and an 
eight-knot breeze; freshening, too, or I’m mistaken. Now if I knew 
which of those vessels was going the longest voyage, I would ask you to 
put me on board of her.” 

Mary Redpyne’s features were glowing with animation. 

“ Those black eyes are of the right sort, Bill,” said one of the sailors, 
as they watched her from the midships. 

“‘ She’s as bonny a lass as ever stepped,” replied the oldest of his com- 
panions ; “and, what’s more, as kind-hearted to the poor; and that’s 
better than all the black eyes that ever was.” 

“ Ay,” said another of the sailors (the one who generally did the 
long-yarns), “she’s as beautiful as a mermaid; and a more respectable 
character.” 

“‘] wish,” said a handsome young fellow, in the perfection of a fore- 
castle toilet-—* I wish she was'a poor man’s daughter.” 

‘“‘ You was always a conceited fellow, Charley, and only half a sailor.” 

‘‘T tell you what, Master Block,’’ retorted the young one, “if afiy 
one else had said that, why I shouldn’t stand it. Nobody minds a puff 
of tobaceo what you say.” 

But their attention was called to more important employment. On 
rounding’ the steam-boat that had been sent out for the purpose, the 
Cherub’s mainsail slipped out of the grip, and was obliged to be lowered. 

Mary was half frantic. 

“Don’t be afraid; Miss Mary—but you never are,’’ muttered the old 
sailor, as ‘he bent: over his work. ‘I would rather sink the little Cherub 
myself than we should be beaten with you on board.” 

The damage was soon repaired, and the mainsail set again; but the 
tack they were now upon was not so favourable as the former for the 
Cherub’s sailing qualities; and during a quarter of an hour the Seagul. 
was rather abead of her. 
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From this time the match was one of the most exciting that had ever 
been witnessed. Often the vessels were so completely inane liendaths 
would have been impossible to say which would or ecm At last, 
by # clever piece of steersmanship, the Cherub gained an advantage, and 

passed the umpire’s cutter about five minutes before her rival. 

It was admitted that nothing out of the Mersey had ever equalled it. 

Mary gave more than her usual /argesse to the sailors, and was heartily 
Prosen | as she went into the boat that was to take her on shore. 

was waiting upon the pier-head; but a cool “Good evening, 
Mr. Pigott,” was the only recognition he received ; and pressing for- 
ward as she leant — her uncle’s arm, she hurried into his carriage, and 


was soon out of 

“T am cnaedin to you,” she said, on their way homewards, “ for one 
of the most delightful dae I have ever passed. I sometimes think that 
I should like to have a yacht of my own.” 

“ And make Mr. Pigott its commander?” said Mr. Keely. 


bit her h 
“I rather thin my good uncle,” she rejoined, with the least possible 


degree of malin, “that if the Seagull had been as well handled as the 
C , you would have lost your match.” 

“You are not very far wrong,” said Mr. Keely. ‘We must revise 
her rig, as my precise friend Mr. Timmins says, ;and then I would try 
again for a Aare pounds. I do not like these bets, but there is no 
other way of doing it. 4° shall give the fifty pounds to the infirmary. n 

“ But I see,” said Mary, “that we are at home. There’s my poor 
mother at the window. I'll be bound she has been ‘ beginning to make 
herself uneasy,’ as she calls it, at every puff of wind. Good night: and 

in a thousand thanks!” 

When she had retired to her chamber, she seriously asked herself 
whether it would not be better to be the talk of her acquaintance, to 
brave the sneers of the world around her, and to sacrifice an attachment 
that had afforded her pleasure, rather than unite herself for ever to a man 
whose tastes were so different from her own, and whose character ex- 
hibited defects which she almost despised. Under the same circumstances, 
how few women have come to a wise decision. Mary Redpyne came to 


none. 
Henry had sufficient tact not to make his appearance at her mother’s 


for a rv or two. 

At last, as he was returning from the office about eight o’clock, he 
determined to call the next evening. He did not feel in spirits to do 20 
that night. For though it was in the month of November, there was an 
oppressive and unnatural sultriness in the air ; and, from time to time, 
the wind came howling through the rigging of the ships j in dock, or blew 
heavily in gusts, like blasts from a furnace. 

About midnight he was roused by a sudden crash from above ; the 
house seemed trembling ; the room was filled with an impalpable dust 
which almost suffocated him, and it was with difficulty that he made his 
way out. For the time, however, there was no further damage. The 
wind continued blowing fearfully ; and whenever it lulled, shouts and 
cries were heard in the distance. 

He dressed himself and went towards the street which led up to the 
chapel. Slates and bricks, and masses of lead and timber were flywg 
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or falling in every direction. He did not exaetly like his position : it 
was surrounded with too much danger ; and that he was not singular in 
thinking so was evinced by the very few persons who had ventured 
abroad : though, in many cases, the r of remaining in the houses 
was even greater. 

As he was about to return, he heard a loud rattling noise, followed b 
a heavy smothered crash ; and when he looked back, there was a dark 
cloud of dust rising upwards, and he saw that Mrs. Redpyne’s house was 
a mass of ruins. 

Hurrying to the spot—where the few persons who were in the street 
had already assembled—he found that a large stack of chimneys had 
fallen upon the roof, cenoying it ta.the ground-floor, and literally gutting 
nearly the whole of the building. 

Mary had risen some time previous ; and, having hastily dressed her- 
self, was sitting at the window of her bedroom, which was in the lee of 
the wind, watching the progress of the storm. She was now clinging 
to the window-frame, and supporting herself upon the stone sill. 

Amongst the small crowd round the house was a man, apparently a 
bricklayer’s labourer, who was carrying a ladder, as though he had come 
out on his way to work. 

When Henry Pigott saw, with painful certainty, the peril of her posi-~ 
tion, “‘ Good God !” he cried, “‘is there no way to help her?” And he 
looked aghast at the height at which she stood. 

‘‘ Not a bit will ¢his reach the window,’’ said the man with the ladder; 
“and more’s the pity, for the wall’s already bilging out, and must soon 
come down.” 

Henry’s life in the country had given him habits of activity, and seizing 
the ladder, he mounted rapidly to the balcony of the first floor. He 
then placed the foot of the ladder against the ironwork, and its top 
against the part of the wall pointed out by the bricklayer, which was 
immediately below the bedroom window. His lips were forcibly com- 
pressed ; he looked very pale, and again mounted to the top. 

“Oh, Mary!” he exclaimed, “I still cannot reach to where you are ; 
but have confidence in my strength, and—when I tell you—let go your 
hold !” 

He then grasped a rung of the ladder firmly with his left hand, and. 
having gathered the folds of her dress closely together with his right, he 
cried ‘Now !” and she fell. 

Her weight unsteadied him, but he retained his hold; and when he 
had descended a step or two, she rested upon the front of the balcony, 
and he let her sink’ gradually within it. He again lowered the ladder, 
and, supporting her upon his shoulder, she was soon in safety on the 
ground. The wall, which had bulged a little more below, now fell 
inwards with another fearful crash; and Mary sank motionless and 
speechless. 

The nearest house that her rescuer could recollect was Mr. Keely’s ; 
and, as he bore her thither in his arms, “I have wronged you, Henry,” 
she said, slowly recovering her consciousness, ‘I have shamefully wronged 
you. I owe my life to your courage, and I can never sufficiently repay 
it. My mother——” were the next words upon her lips; but, as the 
servants carried her up-stairs, she again became insensible. 

When he returned to the ruins, he found that men were already em- 
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ployed in clearing them out. The mangled body of Mrs. Redpyne was 
soon discovered ; and, at some distance, sheltered by fragments of the 
bedstead and rafters, lay the twins, locked in each other’s arms, and ap- 
parently deprived of their lives more by suffocation than violence. The 
servants, who slept in a wing over the kitchens, had escaped with very 
little injury. 

What Henry Pigott had anticipated would be slowly effected by 
disease, had thus been accomplished by an event of which it was long 
before he could remember the awful form without shuddering. 

There is no created being so unselfish as a right-minded woman. 
Mary felt that she owed her life to her lover ; she forgot his faults; and 
was determined, whatever risk of happiness it might involve, that by an 
entire devotion of the life he had saved, the debt, as far as it was in her 
own power, should be discharged. 

Some months had now elapsed, and she was rigidly preparing to make 
her sacrifices to that “Stern daughter of the voice of God” before whom 
flowers (as the great poet tells us) may laugh upon their beds, and 
fragrance follow upon her footing, but who still requires a spirit of self- 
sacrifice, hard to be given, before we can make her “ our victory and 
law.” 

The memory of that night of horror was beginning, like all other 
memories, whether of joy or sorrow, to lose something of its acuteness. 
Again the cares and interests and amusements of the world had power to 
attract her attention ; ‘but she was no longer the joyous girl that we have 
seen her on board the Cherub. 

Mr. Keely had, in the mean time, made the alterations he proposed in 
his yacht; had challenged his rival to a fresh contest for double the 
former stake ; the offer had been accepted by the owner of the Seagull, 
and Mary and Mr. Pigott were again invited to be present. 

She sent an answer that they preferred riding upon the sands, and 
would see the yachts as they returned ; but she sighed, and there was a 
glistening moisture in her dark eyes as she saw the little Cherub, only 
from a distance, gain upon her opponent, and once more win, after a 
struggle almost as severely contested as the former. 

Her usual largesse was sent to the crew, and as the old sailor listlessly 
received it from Mr. Keely, “ It isn’t,” he said, “the vally of the money 
we cares for—though I hope, sir, you'll give our humble thanks—it was 
that we used to think Miss Mary, God bless her, brought us luck.” 

Her fate, poor girl, showed that she had little luck to bring. 


VIII. 
“THE OLD, OLD TALE.” 


THERE was a grave obstacle to Henry Pigott’s projected marriage 
which (as well as eanede of removing it) we feel bound to record. 
Amongst his acquaintances at Liverpool was a youth named Logan, 
of poetical tastes and temperament, and the writer of endless quires of 
verse which he believed to be destined for immortality. Indeed, he had 
expressed himself in more than ofe of the pieces in his published, but un- 
sold, volume of “ Poetic Musings,” with as confident a hope of “ the never- 
dying name” as though such shadowy “something after death” had been 
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conceded to more than fifty out of all the legions of Parnassus from the 
beginning of recorded time. It would be curious to inquire how this 
strange fancy takes possession of the mind. There must be something 
deeper than vanity. Is it “ the divinity which stirs within,” but finds its 
instrument imperfect? or is it not rather some Mephistopheles that rises 
out of misty vapour, and looks down with a mocking smile upon the de- 
lusion he has created? Mr. Logan was one of those combinations of 
modesty and presumption which students of the fine arts so often ex- 
hibit. 

His circumstances were humble, but they enabled him to occupy a 
more than poetically comfortable apartment in the house of a Mrs. 
Nugent, a widow lady, who had known better days, and who now endea- 
voured to increase a scanty income by receiving some quiet inmate. 

This lady had a daughter of considerable beauty. She was both the 
Mira and the Fanny of young Logan’s muse. 

Henry had seen her in his frequent visits to their guest, and, for the 
first time in his life, had acknowledged the power of such attractions. 

He seemed to consider it of little moment that—judging from his 
effusions in verse—she had won the affections of his friend. It was quite 
sufficient for Aim that she had awakened his own. 

In ordinary cases there would have been what our dramatists call 
“a terrific explosion.” But the poet’s attachment seemed to be rather 
of the imagination than of the heart; and, after lamenting his wrongs in 
some stanzas upon “ Ingratitude,” he spoke of sacrificing his outraged 
feelings “at the shrine of friendship,” and then quietly gave up the field 
to his bolder rival. 


The passionate fluency of a well-simulated ardour soon won for Henry , 


the love of Emma Nugent. 

Many were their walks at sunset, or by moonlight, through the quiet 
lanes of Everton (very different then to what they are at present, or what 
the author of “ John Drayton” so well describes them)—walks in which 
he induced her clandestinely to join him; and fondly she listened to the 
music of his voice as he pledged himself to a constancy which nothing 
earthly was to have power to change. 

If we were asked his object, we should say that unfortunately he had 
none. It was one of the too frequent instances where woman’s best 
affections are trifled with, for the mere amusement of an hour; yet it was 
a happy dream while it lasted, and one from which poor Emma had no 
desire to wake. 

When Mrs. Nugent heard of these attentions she felt all a mother’s 
anxieties, and something of a mother’s pride; for she had been told that 
Mr. Pigott was well-connected, and there was a superior bearing both in 
his manners and appearance ; but she waited in vain for such a declaration 
of his purposes as could alone make these attentions satisfactory. 

She at last resolved to speak to him on the subject. Her Site of 
tone had been somewhat lessened by straitened circumstances ; oe in 
the interview which she obtained, she came to her point with an almost 
startling abruptness. 

Henry pleaded that his youth and circumstances were sufficient ob- 
stacles to the arrangements she proposed. The mother seemed to think 


that when gentlemen were old enough to fall in love they onght to be 
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ily, their united means, the nerves 
aensidiber coorfal ressio wii, 
icity were not likely to be accomplished. 
ignorant of this ~ sas lb and was deeply pained when 
it. ‘Her walks with Mr. Myre ¢ # sermeaiag es 
and remarked upon about the time of his becoming acquainted 
e. It was embarrassing to them all. He felt that it 
by a “sudden wrench” that he could free himself from the in- 
g difficulties of his position; and he told Emma Nugent of his 
feelings in a letter too heartless to be repeated, and too clear and 
decided to it of remonstrance or of doubt. She had not a single 
male relation to inflict the chastisement he deserved. Young Logan 
expressed his sympathy in a sonnet, in which he lamented that she 


should have 
Lean’d on the faleer heart, and left the true ; 
but he showed no disposition to constitute himself her champion. 

Scandal began to be more daring in its insinuations, and she was sent 
to reside for a time with a relation in Cumberland. 

Her life was not a long one. Once, by accident, she saw her. former 
lover as he passed through Carlisle. 

We do not ourselves profess to understand the pathology of a broken 
heart. By those who knew her best her death was attributed to one of 
the various forms of that mysterious malady; and Henry Pigott heard of 
it with little either of emotion or regret. 

He had so far complied with the poetic requirement as to be clearly 
off with his old love. How he got on with the new is a longer story, 
and not quite so common in its incidents. 
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LYRICS. 
BY T. WESTWOOD. 


I. 


THREE WAYS OF LOVING. 
Many Loves there be; to one I cried, 
Th nt ny be this day magnified ! 
Tell me what thy strength and what thy pride! 
* Very strong and very proud am I— 
Skilled in arts of subtlest flattery, 
Winner of fond kisses in reply. 


“T can coax and wheedle, clasp and press, 
Make young bosoms thrill to my caress, 
And all beauty’s queens my sway confess. 
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sigh cn, 
From eve till morn, still sigh and si 
Lorn as winds that wail se het fon, 
“T can weep, like autumn skies that pour 
Forth their rainy torrents, shower on shower— 
In my sighs and tears lies all my power.” 


Whereupon, a Love that aps wor hae 

And earnest-faced, stole up oo tway cried : 
* All unlike to these my strength and pride. 

“T can love and suffer—I can bear 

Pain and wrong, and ish and despair : 

I am bold and brave to do and dare. 

“T can bow my will in meekness down, 

See my strong desires all overthrown— 

Wear each patient sorrow for a crown. 


*‘ And my love survives the summer hours, 
Fades not, like the earth’s poor fading flowers, 
Quails not at wild winter’s stormy powers ; 


“F’en through Death’s dominions passes on, 
Till Heaven’s blessed portal opes anon— 
In the Better Land its rest is won.” 


Then I cried: “ Such love as this bé mine! 
Strong to act, heroic to resign, 
By self-abnegation made divine !” 


Il, 
THISTLE-DOWN. 


Sue was fair as a houri, and gay as a bird, 

With a spell in each glance, Nf a charm in each word, 
But thistle-down, floating o’er meadow and lea 

At the will of the winds, is not lighter than she. 

And fancy chased fancy too swiftly, to leave 

Her trysts of the morning remembered at eve. 

She would laugh her sweet laughters, and sovranly say 
To my whispered entreaty, “I'll meet you, to-day,— 

In the garden, or pine-grove, await me.” Oh! shame 
On my folly! I waited, but she never came. 

*T was her right. See, the butterfly flits through the sun, 
And flirts with each flower though it keeps tryst with none. 


Yet I won her at last. Oh! serene was the day 

Of our bridal, and dainty my young bride’s array. 

She was fair as a houri, and gay as a bird, 

With a spell in each glance, and a charm in each word ; 

She laughed her sweet laughters unchecked by a sigh, 

No cloud swept her forehead, no tear dimmed her eye ; 

And, royally-gracious, in giving herhand 

She gave ample dowry—rich castles and land, 

And manors and farms, and—to gild our bright lot— 

Heaps of gold But her heart >—Ah! no—that she forgot ! 








Lyrics. 


Itt. 
OVER THE SEA. 


On! Swallow, Swallow, fleet and free, 
Give heed to my command— 
Fly swift across the sunny sea, 
ly swift across the land. 
Go seek the unforgotten track, 
ats a 7 and ° tiiegs nr 
! Swallow bring me tidi 
From my forsaken home. 


A lowly cottage home is mine, 
Soft-lapped in pastoral ease, 

*Mid dewy meads and dappled kine, 
And bowery orchard trees. 

Its walls, green ivy, trained and tressed, 

d wandering vines enfold ; 

Oh! Swallow, neath its eaves thy nest 

Was hung, perchance, of old! 


Fly round and round, fly near, fly near ! 
And, Swallow, blithe and wise, 
Through door and open lattice peer, 
With those keen, glancing eyes. 
Fly round, fly round, till faces twain 
ook forth the leaves between— 
Youth, fresh as roses after rain, 
And solemn age serene. 


A mother’s face! Oh! birdie, list, 
If like a murmured prayer, 

A household name, once loved and blest, 
Is breathed, half unaware. 

And that sweet maid, oh! search and see, 
If still her tresses hold 

The token-flower she vowed should be 
Twined ’mid their glancing gold. 


And tarry, thou mayst hear, alas! 
A struggling sigh steal out, 
When, one by one, hope’s Visions pass, 
And faith grows dim with doubt. 
Oh! then fly near, fly very near, 
And let those sad Biss, Same 
How still the exile’s heart holds dear 
The loves of long ago. 


And, birdie, ’neath the wall, if yet 
There stands a little tree, 

A little lilac-bush I set 
In happy infancy, 

Oh! pluck a leaf the dews have kissed, 
The dear home-breezes fanned, 

Then, swift across the ocean mist, 
And swift across the land, 

Return, with that sole y, 
More prized than pear! or gem, 

And bring the gladness back to me 
That thou hast borne to them. 
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LONDON TO LAND’S END.* 


Booxs of travel referring to pleasant nooks and corners, and written 
by observing men, whose object is not to compile hea ide-books 
from the labours of others, but to give the simple record of their own 
impressions of objects and things, never weary. If the said nooks and 
corners are in our own country, so much the better; we are not ashamed 
to own to a sincere attachment to British soil, even if we cannot give so 
large and unqualified an expression of regard for all our institutions. 
Poole Bay, Chesil Bank, Sandy Beach, Salisbury Heath, coves of rocks, 
caves, ion or pilchards, logans and cheesewrings, are all. pleasant 
neutral subjects. Geologists and archwologists may differ as to whether 
the latter fantastic objects are the works of man or the freaks of nature. 
There will be no asperity in their discussions, and the result will most 
are gd be the usual compromise, that nature began the work and man 

elped to achieve it, and then took credit for the whole. In other words, 
that a rocking-stone is undoubtedly a natural object, originating in 
natural and easily explainable causes, but superstition, ancient traditions, 
and, in some instances, the actual helping hand of man, have united to 
place such within the domain of the archzxologist. Far different is it 
with our institutions. The more one party upbraids the other with 
favouritism in the disposal of employment, the more delight does the 
other party take in glaringly parading the fact. There is no neutral 
territory—no chance or opening for a mild philosophical compromise 
here. We have the power, say those who are in place, we will enjoy it ; 
we will give to whom we like, and not be dictated to. There is no such 
thing as merit— merit is interest; favour, suffrages; place, a com- 
modity bartered for an equivalent. Such is the acknowledged form of 
government in this little isle, and happy it is to shoulder our knapsack 
and turn from the contemplation of such a selfish and unpatriotic state 
of things, to refresh our weary minds (if only in imagination) with 
those picturesque scenes and historical associations which delight the 
eye and enrich the mind and heart of the wanderer. 

Mr. Walter White’s work professes to be a Londoner's walk to the 
Land’s End, in opposition to Dame Mary Kelynack’s celebrated walk 
from Land’s End to London, at the time of the Exhibition ; but the 
walk only in reality commences at Lyndhurst-road station, at which 

int the traveller must leave the railroad if he wishes to see the hollow 
cylinder of cast-iron in which Rufus’s Stone is now encased to protect it 
from ‘wanton destruction. 

To Rufus’s Stone and the New Forest succeeds Poole Bay—we mean 
geographically, and to the traveller, therefore, a matter of course. To 
Mr. White it looked like a lake, ramifying into smaller bays, across one 
of which the railway is carried. The Seles is described as broken by a 
few small islands, by buoys and beacon-poles, and the beds of long trail- 
ing grass and tall rushes that grow on the numerous shallows. Hence 





* A Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End ; and a Trip to the Scilly Isles. By 
Walter White. Chapman and Hall. 
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the bay—a row for a couple of old men—to Corfe Castle, haunted 
i the memory of great crimes and great heroisms. 
Castle has been a ruin ever since it was blown up by order of 
iament, it remains to the present day a picturesque object, re- 
plete with interesting associations, and commanding afine view—for the 
especial benefit of sight-seeking tourists. Corfe itself is also an interest- 
‘ing little town, consisting of a p of old grey stone ‘houses, “which 
! ail Raton antl tei? Cadac sede, Batata eeehl-aneld 
with a fine tall tower. ‘Some of these houses have that marked 
feature of antiquity a square projecting chamber in front, which, sup- 
ported on short wooden pillars, forms a portico to the door, so low as to 
“remind one painfully of an Eastern Counties railway-carriage. 

‘The next curiosity, ing westward, is Lulworth Cove, a kind of 
British Balaklava, with, on the way, the Kimmeridge coal formation; 
‘Tyneham, one’ of those old-world places that ‘carry you back to Saxon 
days when all was rude simplicity; the castle of the Welds and Bindon 
'y- d this, and after a long walk by Shaldon Downs and 
Ringstead Bay, im which the pedestrian meets with many characteristic 
examples of the variety and beauty that await him further on, a good 
night’s rest may be obtaied.at Weymouth. 

We may pass over Chesil Bank and its millions of pebbles, Portland 
and its quarries, its convict establishment, and its breakwater; but we 
would not recommend the tourist to do the same—there is much that 
will more than repay a day’s wanderings out of the way. The great 
fleet, or lagoon, whose waters are held back by the Chesil Bank, we sup- 
pose drove our pedestrian away from a :part of the coast which few 
ians visit, and of which we were glad to be able to give some 
account a short time back from the admirable pages of Gosse. As to 
Mr. Walter White, he quietly ensconced himself in what he calls a half- 

n vehicle—a stage-coach—which carried him jauntily past Mew 
Dun, or Maiden Castle, corresponding to the Kiz Kalahsi so common in 
the East; Dorchester, with its long avenue of trees; Bridport, a place 
of refuge for unseated M.P.’s; and across country to Charmouth, which, 
he gravely tells us, hath a charm in its situation as well as its name. 

Devonshire, the loveliest of the southern counties, has also one of the 
most charming approaches possible by Holme Bush, a picturesque under- 
cliff, stretching the whole way from Lyme to the mouth of the Axe. 

At Beer, one of the first villages met with in Devon coming from the 
east, the “Women’s Club” were busy celebrating their anniversary. 
The lords of the creation appeared to be at a discount in this little com- 
munity of fishwives and lacemakers. All along the undercliff great 
hollows are met with known as combes in the county, the first of which 
is Branscombe, where three valleys open to the sea. Next are Salcombe, 
Combe ‘Wood, and Dunscombe, eclipsed by the fashionable pretensions 
of Sidmouth, with its magnificent red cliffs—the glory of that part of 
the coast. 

The first thorough Devonshire village met with is, however, Otterton. 
It is composed of thatched cottages built of “ cob,” a material much used 
in all the southern parts of the county, and consisting of the red gravelly 
earth mixed with straw, moistened, and trodden down to form the walls. 
At Otterton another ‘“‘ Woman’s Club” was being conveyed by a band 
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of music to drink tea under the tall, spreading chesnuts at the end of 
the street. ‘These festivals are really in commemoration of the sale of 


the we product of Jace. 

Close by is Hays ee “They had a book 
in the house containing his life and writings, but did not like it so well as 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’” Also Budleigh Salterton, a village watering- 
place with a growing reputation, and not undeservedly, for it stands in a 
valley so narrow and that myrtles grow in the open air all 
the year round. Mr. White could not see why Exmouth had become 
famous. Its immediate neighbourhood, he avers, notwithstanding its 
“WM perenne eo joe ne “is prosaic enough to delight an 
inhabitant of Cambridgeshire.” Dawlish, on the contrary, lies in one of 
those valleys which nature has formed along the coast especially to 
giladden the invalid and refresh the wanderer! The valley of the ‘Teign 
also offers a variety of beautiful scenery, “‘ where the sojourner may find 
— and interest for weeks.” vd ' “ 

akfast and on again; through town and over the lengthy 
bridge, and along the Den, past the ship-yards, and across the ferry to 
na Then an ascent of the fir-crowned Ness, and a picturesque 
undercliff. 

More ins and outs, freakish paths, and mazy hedges, and soto Maiden- 
combe—a dell filled with trees and about a dozen houses, with a charmin 
little bay. Maidencombe is followed by Watcombe, a very rough an 
picturesque horseshoe-shaped landslip; and the sequence, just as in this 
eventful life, is Babycombe, or Babbacombe, another place for the hyber- 
nation of consumptive patients. Close by is Anstis’s Cove, said to be 
the most beautiful indentation on all the coast. “One who has footed 
the cliffs all the way from Lyme, and intends to continue, may be per- 
mitted to demur to this sche.” Although our traveller stumbled, 
through the medium of a torn coat, upon an enthusiastic tailor, who 


volunteered to exhibit the wonders of Torquay, he speaks disparaging!y 
of this gem of Torbay. “Imagine,” he says, “ portions of Paddingtonia, 
detachments of shops from Piccadilly and Regent-street, and a few 
churches and digi migrated to the warm wooded slope of a high 
Derbyshire hill looking forth on the sea, and you have Torquay.” A 
relief to this igual succession of prim and starch watering-places is 
afforded by Brixham, not unlike those queer old places on the opposite 
side of the Channel, where prevail an unmistakable smell of fish and 
slime. 

Next comes Dartmouth, a rare little town; quaint old houses, real studies ; 
narrow and hilly streets, and a church worth the trouble of finding out the sexton 
to unlock the gate. Some of the old houses have a piazza in front, and the pro- 
jecting upper storeys, curiously carved and ornamented, with their antique 
gables, are remarkable specimens of what architecture was three hundred years 

. Mr. Ruskin says that our cathedrals are but the highest expression of 
what was then universal—a beautiful and picturesque style of building. If the 
whole of Dartmouth was ever anything like those fine old relics still left to 
dignif some of her streets, modern “improvements” have much to answer for. 

anced but briefly at all this, for it was near noon, and I had not yet 
breakfasted, having lingered the time away on Berry Head. How the fish 
relished! And, to speak of material enjoyments: one of the’ pleasures of a 
sea-side ramble is the choice of excellent fish at meals, with a flavour unknown 
to those who dwell inland. 
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A long, stiff pull up hill, after a fish breakfast, took the wind out of 
our pedestrian. It seemed aggravating, he on record, that while 
he had no more breath than the exertion demanded, three women, a 
little in advance, had enough to spare for a loud and ceaseless chatter. 
“‘ How was it?” he asked, on coming up with them. “’Tis the ale as 
does it, master. We had some afore we started. Nothing like ale for 
i re | Sa | 

mn Sands—a misnomer of some miles in length, for there is 
nothing but shingle, without a grain of sand on the shore—and Slapton 
Lea, or ] the Sands Hotel, the cliffs of Torcross, and a night at the 
fishing village of Halsands, are followed by the Start, which with Prawle 
Point and Bolt Head are among the great southerly promontories of the 
island—spots seldom visited—and were attained by our pomamagetie- 
trian when most ns in the situation would have been satisfied with 
a short cut from Slapton to Kingsbridge. 


Had I time I would visit all the headlands round England. I like these out- 
stretched points that dispute old Ocean’s empire. Whether in calm or storm 
there is something interesting about them—oftentimes ———— and sublime. 

en seasons are fitful, 


Drenched by the salt spray, and swept by oun w 
there are times when the sunlight sleeps on their brow, when soft breezes caress 


their sturdy front, and the ripples whisper low at their foot. Hours are too 
short to familiarise oneself with their moods and features; I wished for days, 
but holiday limits were not to be overstepped. The Prawle and the Bolt are 
the southernmost extremities of Devonshire. It is something to sit on the out- 
ward ledge and think of all that lies behind. 


A ferry next takes the pedestrian across Salcombe estuary, of which a 
boatman significantly said, ‘“‘ The harbour is a good one, sir, when once 
you are in it.” Then comes Bolt Tail, with Bigbury Bay, and no end 
of coves and cliffs opening to the view; and beyond this—with another 
ferry for the pedestrian at Newton—is Plymouth Sound, which does not 
come into the category of nooks and corners. 

Another of the sauntering and vagabond order of travellers—a plea- 
sant troop—Mr. W. Wilkie Collins, began his peregrinations in Corn- 
wall at Saltash. Mr. Walter White took a more southerly course, by 
Torpoint and St. Antony (the saint appears, by-the-by, to be dropped 
now) to Newton Ferrers, where, as a first night’s experience of Cornish 
life, he had to sleep in a “ ginger-beer cottage.” Already too, at the 
onset, were the generally soft features of ie i exchanged for a land- 
scape of a stern, unfinished aspect. ‘The day, however, is gone by when 
Gilpin, journeying westwards from Launceston in search of the Pic- 
turesque, saw nothing but “a coarse, naked country, in all respects as 
uninteresting as can be well conceived,” and went no farther than 
Bodmin; modern tourists have learnt to appreciate the grand and im- 
pressive features imparted by great up-heaved masses of granite, with 
their numerous tors and strange and fantastic rocks; the vast variety of 
cliff and cove along its shores; the quaint and picturesque old fishing 
towns ; and not to disdain even thick stone fences, when brightened up 
by sunshiny masses of golden stone-crop. 

It rained, unfortunately, when Mr. ite trudged into Looe, so he 
does not indulge in the same ecstasies anent that foreign-looking place 
as does his predecessor, Mr. Collins. The spirit of adulteration abides, it 
appears, in this secluded place, for they colour their cakes with saffron to 
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save eggs! A broad, well-kept path girdles the hill in rear of the cliffs 
hence to P. “a little fischar towne with a peere,” as Leland 
has it, and which is, curiously enough, the first place in England where 
— awake from their winter torpor. The cliffs hence are not to be 
ollowed so easily as in Devonshire, and an amateur’s knapsack is a thing 
utterly unknown. 

There is a ferry to be crossed to reach Fowey, which was a place of 
importance when Liverpool was a mere fishing village, but parts are 
changed now. A little beyond, the traveller first makes acquaintance 
with flats of dirty water and the sound of ore-crushing machinery—the 
sources of wealth to the county—as first seen and heard at Par Consols, 
a name well known to those who study the mining lists in newspapers. 

At St. Austell, the eapital of the district, is the Mengu Stone—a slab 
in the market-place—regarded with all the more veneration because no 
one knows anything about it, except that it is the spot from whence pro- 
clamations and public announcements are delivered. Near this 
are also the china-clay works—the clay being derived from the decom- 

felspar of the granite. More than 80,000 tons of this clay, worth 
240,000/., are now exported, in cubes as big as a peck loaf, ever year, 
mostly to Staffordshire, and more than 7000 persons are pm | in its 
production and transport. 

Our traveller, for reasons best known to himself, struck hence to the 
high road, passing Grampound, once of the stock-in-trade of those 
who sold seats in Parliament to ambitious politicians; Probus, with a 
splendid church-tower of hewn granite, dedicated to a married pair— 
Probus and Grace—rare among the saints, and where he witnessed a 
Cornish wrestling-match ; to Truro, whére he arrived in time to enjoy 
the lively bustle incident to a weekly market-day. 

Hence smelting-works at Calenick, mines at Carnon, and foundries 
at Perran, lead the way to Falmouth, of which a few vigorous touches of 
a master’s hand have said almost all that can be said : 


Open cheery heights, rather bare of wood; fresh south-western breezes; a 
brisk laughing sea, swept by industrious sails, and the nets of a most stalwart, 
wholesome, frank, and interesting population; the clean little fishing, trading, 
and packet town; hanging on its slope towards the eastern sun, close on the 
waters of its basin and intricate bay,—with the miniature Pendennis Castle 
seaward on the right, the miniature St. Mawes landward to the left, and the 
mining world and farming world open boundlessly to the rear :—all this made a 
pleasant outlook and environment, 


The ferry of St. Antony—a favourite saint apparently in Cornwall— 
and Keverne, built of unhewn stone, around which grows the white 
heath ; Coverack, with a mill scarcely larger than an omnibus; St. Ruan, 
with its crystal spring ; Cadgwith, with its crater-like hollow, called the 
*“Devil’s Frying-Pan ;”’ and Landewednack church, where the victims of 
the plague were buried, lead the way to Lizard Point and town—the 
latter a poor scattered village, with a tavern recently built for the enter- 
tainment of such as wander out of the way to the most southerly point of 
Great Britain. The Lion’s Den, a rude gap in the green turf; Daws’ 
Hugo, a cave below the same remarkable landslip ; the columnar mass of 


the Bumble— 
The haunt of cormorants and seamews’ clang ; 





and Kynance Cove, are among the chief wonders of the Lizard. 
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After a due exploration of the said wonders, Mr. White walked across. 
country to Helston, whence he took the omnibus to Penzance, arriving 
in time to:get @ berth in the packet to Scilly the next. morning. 

It. was. not without much tacking and considerable delay that these 
island fragments of Great Britain were reached. Steam-communication 
has not yet been established between them and the “main,” as the 
islanders call England, and the traveller has to trust to the winds for his 
transit. A stranger, says Mr. White, would have supposed our voyage 
had been one of weeks instead of hours. 

And now for a peep at St. Mary’s, for the paeket—once Lord Francis 


G in’s come to anchor in Crow Sound, between St. 
Maryfeand Sc Martn’s: 


The next morning opened bright and blue as the former. I found the break- 
fast-room ‘parti cheerful, opening by doors on a small 
in girth and height, reminded me of the soft 
inelosing wall, while the tide ri 
. Mary’s Pool to Carn Morval, and of all 
ysterious the night before. The low curving shore is bordered 
by the rear of the houses, leaving but a narrow rey ae so scant, indeed, that 
from some of the back-doors a flight of steps leads down to the water, serving, 
cctupdant Sgut ir tht lpending of Cnschcld ciedin’SaSbay to’ Guests 
convenient spot for the cleansing of household utensils. e bay is a domestic 
wuliinnnadins lite axendie : 
The waitress, when I asked her the direction of Maypole Hill, replied, **Tt’s 
a ang way from here.” Scarcely possible, I thought, m St. Mary’s; when she 
add the qualification, ** At least, we call it a long way for Scilly.” 
St. Mary’s, though the largest of the Isles, may be easily circum bulated 
inaday. Its] is about three, and its breadth nearly two miles. To take 


it in detail, I walked first or the _ of Star Fort to the park: one of 
place. 


the remarkable features of the ou find yourself on a well-kept path, 
winding round near the shore of an irregular hill, s boulders, 
and gorse and fern left to grow as Nature pleases; the slope on one hand 
descending to the rocky of the sea, on the other rising ridgy and broken 
to the summit. Seats anes ee at the best points of view, and the turf itself 
forms a luxurious couch. Sheep are grazing; and a herd of deer startled by 
yom approach scamper away into the dense brakes, and rabbits to their burrows. 

ad you imagined a park for Scilly, you could not have ew a more appro- 
priate combination of land and water, of vegetation to be m place of trees, and 
art to make it all subservient to recreation; though possibly you may wish 
there were no necessity for thick embrasured walls, or cannon on traversing 
platforms. St. Agnes, its tall lighthouse and scattered co , are in view 
about a mile distant, and a group of islets beyond; and everywhere you behold 
the encircling ocean. 

The hill. is about 9 hundred feet high, and nearly a mile anda halfround. On 
coms the tour you perceive it to be a peninsula connected with the larger 

rtion of St. Mary’s by a sandy neck; and now you comprehend why the 
1ouses as seen from the hotel-garden are so near the water. For, on this low 
neck Hugh ‘Town is built, in total disregard of consequences. The earliest 
settlers may have had the excuse of ignorance ; but the present inhabitants, who 
go on building on the same spot, have a perpetual warning of what may happen 
in the Gugh, a small hill once similarly connected with St. Agnes. Now, at 
high water, it is an islet. And some day, if the future may be inferred from the 
past, the narrow isthmus of Hugh Town will be devoured by the sea, and isolate 
the pleasant park with its appendages : the tide has pamonan it more than once, 
and two fields have been washed away. Meanwhile the people live and sleep 
in ap deeming an earthquake quite as likely to Serpe as the watery 
irruption. 
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It was Sunday, and the Scillonians had gone to church, with the excep- 
tion of some scores of men, who were sitting or lying down in the shi 
ards under the lee of the fences and piles of planks. Yet St. Mary’s 
no lack of spiritual exhortation. In addition to the parish church, 
there is a Wesleyan chapel, and a meeting-house of Bryanites, or Bible 
Christians. Hugh Town has also a main street, with Star Fort at one 
extremity, and an open space, which does duty as a parade or market- 
lace, and along which straggling thoroughfare are four or five hotels of 
different quality. One-was shut up, the owners having gone on a six 
months’ visit to “the main.” There is a prison; apparently more for 
show than use; and Banx on the side of a See 
as is sufficiently obvious without it, an earthy slope, and not a place of 
deposit for notes and gold. 

Buzza Hill is to one end of the town what the ison, com of 
half a dozen: invalids, is to the other, exseptthitis bhee indmill on the 
top, and: commands a finer prospect. 

An impressive view breaks upon you from the hill-top: the town im another 
aspect ; the Telegraph Hill; a hinge portion of the Island apparently well culti- 
vated, and Peninnis Head. Seen from hence the position of the i 
islands is such that the Pool and Road resemble a vast lake. The anchorage is 


accessible by four entrances; and in the months of the ou may see 
two hun vessels or more lying within the Peiendly shelter. at / 


From St. Agnes, on the left, to St. Martin’s, on.the right, your eye takes in 
all the largest of the group, while farther away you see hummocks of all dimen- 
sions, known as the “ Off ”’ Stone and turf intermingle ev ere : 
here green slopes, there formidable cliffs, with here and there a narrow of 
white sand gleaming like silver in the sunlight. That bright spot on T 
opposite to Hngh own, is the residence of the Lord Proprietor, sanding amid 
rdens which are described as perfect wonders of horticultural taste and skill ; 
where the visitor walks through avenues of geraniums, fifteen feet in height, to 
beds and plantations of the rarest exotics. Next appear Bryher and Samson, 
andso round to St. Agnes _— The sea, swept by a mighty breeze, rolled in 
magnificent waves through the numerous channels, leaping on the rocks, and 
breaking around the shores with a majesty of motion that imparted to the whole 


panorama an effect indeseribable. 

Altogether there are three hundred isles, islets, and rocks scattered 
over an area of ten square leagues. None but those above named are 
inhabited. The total population is about 2700, of whom more than 1600 
live in St. Mary’s. Tresco numbers 450, and St. Agnes and St. Martin's 
each about half as many; while Bryher and Samson have but 130 
between them. Fishing, piloting, farming, and ship-building are their 
occupations. Some trade in small vessels on shares. The Off Islands 
are tenanted only by rabbits, sea-fowl, and a large species of cray-fish. 
Sharks make their appearance at times, probably with the Gulf stream. 

The early potato trade from the Scilly Islands only dates some fifteen 
‘ears back, from some potatoes accidentally sown from a Spanish vessel. 
Now the supply is 15,000 ewt. in the first half of the year. London is 
the great nix hry A Scilly pilot-boat carries three hundred baskets, 
each containing a hundred-weight of potatoes, to Southampton for a 
shilling the basket. From Southampton they are forwarded to Covent 
Garden ; and as some of the earliest parcels in February realise a shilling 
a pound on the average, there remains a handsome profit. In 1858 the 


people of St. Martin’s alone got 20004. for their crop. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 


OR, ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF OUR GRAND- 
FATHERS. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


CRIME AND PETTY OFFENCES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE impression which one would form from a glance at the newspapers 
of the time would be that the Eighteenth Century was a completely law- 
less age—so frequent, so daring, and so violent are the offences which 
they record against pro and person. Life was as insecure in the 
very neighbourhood of on, despite the exertions of the valiant, buff- 
coated “City trained bands” (then, to be sure, falling into decay and 
disrepute), as it is now in the remotest wilds of England, and, in the 
country, it was only to be protected by the force of arms. Those were, 
indeed, the “ good old times” of which, as Wordsworth has sung of an 
earlier period, 

The simple plan 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can, 


was the order of the day, and the rule by which, in a great measure, 
society seems still to have been governed. Yet the laws were very severe, 
and rigidly enforced ; but they were insufficient to repress or restrain the 
excesses that a lax system of police had given impunity to. 

Robbery on the highway by mounted highwaymen, armed with pistols, 
or footpads, with cutlasses, irae or hangers, was the occurrence of 
every hour of the day and night. There were “flying highwaymen,” so 
called from the s with which they travelled (as the celebrated Dick 
Turpin), and which enabled them to appear almost simultaneously at 
places wide apart, thus giving them a semblance of ubiquity, bafiling 
pursuit and defying precaution; “ gentlemen highwaymen,” who took 
to the road with a sort of chivalrous enthusiasm (as Tom King), and were 
particularly polite and gallant to ladies (like Claude Duval), gracefully 

uesting them to deliver up their valuables, and restoring to them any 
article that was dear to them, apologising for the alarm they had oc- 
casioned, and courteously wishing them good night and a pleasant 
journey ; coarse, ruffianly highwaymen (of’ the Blueskin stamp), who 
bluntly demanded “ Your money or your life!” or savagely ordered you 
to “Stand and deliver!’ and “generous highwaymen,” who, like Rob 
Roy Macgregor of old, levied contributions from the rich to distribute 
among the poor. In fact, the romance with which these outrages were 
invested, gave to the character of the brigand a sort of charm in the eyes 
of the vulgar, which has survived even to our own day; for we all know 
the avidity with which the stories of Jack Sheppard, Richard Turpin, 
Sixteen-String Jack, and Paul Clifford, have oa devoured by the 
public. We might borrow from these histories a description of the 
daring exploits of the freebooters of whose deeds they tell, but there 
is no occasion to quote from romance—the newspapers can tell us quite 
enough. It was not only on Hampstead Heath, Bagshot, Finchley 
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Common, ing Forest, Hounslow Heath, Shooter's Hill, and Black- 
heath that the traveller had to dread the robber’s pistol: Whitechapel, 
Holborn, the Strand, and Shoreditch were all infested; Piccadilly was 
dangerous after dark; Clerkenwell and Islington, next to a. 
We are not exaggerating; history bears out our assertions. A desi 
was formed in 1728 to stop the coach of the Queen of George the 
Second, on her way to Saint James’s, as she returned from a supper in 
the City, and rob he of her jewels; George the Fourth, when Prince of 
Wales, and the Duke of York were stopped one night on their way home 
in a hackney-cvach, and robbed in Berkeley-square; in 1772, Doctor 
Dodd, who was afterwards hung for forgery, was stopped by a single 
highwayman “ near Pancras,” ole fired at him and robbed him, and was 
executed for the offence at Tyburn on the 20th of January, 1773. 

Such was the state of things in 1744, that the lord mayor and 
aldermen of London carried an address to the king, representing that 
“‘ divers confederacies of great numbers of evil-disposed persons, armed 
with bludgeons, pistols, cutlasses, and other dangerous weapons, infest 
not only the private lanes and passages, but likewise the publick streets 
and places of usual concourse, and commit most daring outrages upon the 
persons of your Majestie’s good subjects, whose affairs one them to pass 
through the streets, by terrifying, robbing, and wounding them, and 
these facts are frequently perpetrated at such times as were heretofore 
deem’d hours of security.” The address concluded with the following 
prayer: “ Permit us, Sir, to express our hopes that a speedy, ra 
a exemplary execution of the laws upon the persons of offenders, 
as they shall fall into the hands of justice, may, under your Majestie’s 
princely wisdom, conduce greatly to the suppressing these enormities, b 
striking terror into the wicked, and preventing others entering into su 
evil courses.” To which the king replied, “ Nothing shall be wanting 
on my to put the laws in execution to support the magistrates 
rigorously to punish such heinous offenders.” 

Smollett gives us a similar account: “ Thieves and robbers were now 
become more desperate and savage than ever they had appeared since 
mankind was civilised. In the exercise of their rapine, they wounded, 
maimed, and even murdered the unhappy sufferers through a wantonness 
of barbarity.” And he thus accounts for this lawlessness: ‘ This defect, 
in a great measure, arose from an absurd notion that laws necessary to 

revent those acts of cruelty, violence, and rapine would be incompatible 
with the liberty of British subjects: a notion that confounds all distinc- 
tions between liberty and brutal licentiousness, as if that freedom was 
desirable in the enjoyment of which people find no security for their lives 
or effects.” 

Fielding, in his “ Inquiry into the Causes of the Increase of Robbers,” 
draws a terrible picture of the audacity of these predatory gangs : 

“ Have not,” he asks, “ some of these (known highwaymen) committed 
robberies in open daylight, in the sight of many people, and have after- 
wards rode silently and triumphantly through the neighbouring towns 
without any danger or molestation? This Cocee to every rogue who 
has become eminent for his audaciousness, and is thought to be desperate; 
and is, in a more particular manner, the case of great and numerous 
gangs, many of which have for a long time committed the most open 
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outrages in defiance ofthe lave Officers of justice have owned to me that 
—> passed by such with warrants in their against them, 
not 


i to apprehend them; and, i could not be 
blamed for not exposing themselves to sure destruction, for it is a melan- 
ae Gulley te dts wary-de, amagen us-coens ives the alarm 
within certain purlieus than twenty or thirty armed villains are found 
ready to come to his assistance.” 

To illustrate these facts by giving all the extracts we possess confirma- 
tory of them, would be impossible within the com of the present 





In 1768, Annual ister states, suliethe date of “ October 21st : 
the direction of Sir John Fielding, is fixed upon 

the several roads near the metropolis for the protection of his Majesty’s 
subjects. The consists of eight persons well mounted and a 
This, however, to have been quite ineffectual; for, in 1780, we 
find froma “ History of the Parish of Clerkenwell,” that ‘it was custo- 
mary for travellers coming to town to remain all night at the Angel at 
ington, rather than push forward in the dark, as the road was bad and 
infested by robbers.” And, further, “Persons walking from the City to 
Islington m the evening, waited near the end of St. John-street until a 
suffieient party had collected, who were then escorted by an armed patrol 
appointed for that purpose.” We have already stated that the proprie- 
tors of Marybone and Ranelagh Gardens advertised “a suitable guard 
i n the road;” that the stage-coaches were notified to be 

* ll guarded” and tet, 1729, passengers, even through the streets 
preferred walking to riding in a hackney-coach, “‘on account 
that they are in a readier posture to defend themselves or call out for aid 
if attacked.” We may add to these statements two notices issued by the 


E 


iit 


A programme of the entertainments winds up thus: “A horse patrol 
will be sent in the New-road that night for the protection of the nobility 
and gentry who go from the squares and that end of town. The road 
also towards the City will be properly guarded.” 

“ June, 1'783.—Patrols of horse and foot are stationed from Sadler’s 
Wells-gate along the New-road to Tottenham-court-road turnpike; like- 
wise from the City-road to Moorfields. Also to St. John’s-street, and 
across the Spaw-fields to Rosoman-row, from the hours of eight to 

These were no groundless apprehensions, for, not only were the high- 
waymen and footpads numerous, but they seemed to enjoy the wildest im- 
punity. To quote instances from the lives and exploits of Turpin, Shep- 

or Claude Duval will be unn , after giving a few passages 
in the life of Burnworth. After the attack of the gang, of which he was 
the leader, upon the Earl of Starborough, “the number of atrocious 
violations of the law which now daily took place alarmed all those who 
had a regard for order and good government, and the king issued a pro- 
clamation for apprehending the'offenders, and a pardon was offered to any 
one who would impeach his accomplices, except Burnworth, who was 
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justly considered as the principal of the . A amation was 
issued, and 3002. offered for takin Ketones AD, sme i 
this, he still appeared at large, iat ve the following among other 
of his audacity. Sitting down at dber of's pulllhouss iar ED born, 
where he was well known, he called for a pint of beer, and drank it, 
holding a pistol in his hand by way of protection ; he then went off with 
the greatest apparent unconcern.” So says the Calendar ; but 
here is a still more striking instance of his effrontery : “‘On the 
of evening, he and his gang ventured towards on, and, having’ got as 
far as Turnmill-street, the r of Clerkenwell Bridewell happening to 
see them, called to Burnworth, and said he wanted to with him. 
Burnworth’ hesitated, but, the other assuring him that he intended no 
injury,and the thief being confident that his associates would: not desert 
him, swore he did not regard the keeper, whom he advanced to meet with a 
pistol in his hand, the other miscreants walking on the opposite side of the 
street, armed with cutlasses and pistols. This singular s attract- 
ing the attention of the ace, a considerable crowd soon 
round them, on which Burnworth joined his companions, now 
thought their safest plan would be to retreat towards the fields; where- 
fore they kept together, and; facing the people, retired in a body, pre- 
senting their pistols, and swearing they would fire on any who should 
Thr “conddieelld ‘exowd dently completely paralysed 

e “considerable crowd” was evidently complete ; not 
one among them ventured to contend for the sol” wet And, after 
this, must we not admit that“ there is honour among thieves?” None of 
that desperate gang, which over and over again staked their lives against 
a watch or a purse, cared to win 300/., and, at the same time, purchase a 

for themselves, by betraying their leader and accomplice ! 

But what must the fields have been to which this daring band retired ? 
More dangerous, we should think, than the backwoods of America when 
colonisation first’ began! Burnworth’s, however, is not the only case in 
which audacity has served to shield guilt and baffle even a superior force 
by striking it motionless with astonishment. 

Here area few of the paragraphs with which the newspapers of the 
time were filled : 

“The postboy, coming’ with the Norwich mail from Epping; was 
stopped by the High Stone, near Leytonstone, about four in the morning, 
by a single highwayman, who took the bags, in all about eighteen, and 
rode off witli full speed.” ——Martin’s Miscellany, April, 1757. 

““ September 11th.—A gentleman was sto in Holborn, about 
twelve at night, by two footpads, who, on the gentleman’s making resist- 
ance, shot him dead, and then robbed him. Some of the villains have 
since been apprehended.””—Annual Register for 1758. 

“ February 24th.—An apothecary in Devonshire-street, near Queen's- 
square, was, one night last’ month, attacked by two ruffians in Red Lion- 
street, who, presenting fire-arms and menacing him with death if he 
resisted or cried out, carried him to Black Mary’s Hole, when, by the 
light of a lantern, perceiving that he was not the intended person, they 
left him there without robbing him. This mysterious transaction has 
not yet been cleared up, though they are suspected to be the same 
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fellows who lately sent threatening letters to Mr. Nelson, an apothecary 
in Holborn, and another tradesman.”—Annual Register for 1760. 

“One Richard Watson, tollman of Marybone turnpike, was found 
barbarously murdered in his toll-house ; upon which, and some attempts 
made on’ other toll-houses, the trustees of turnpikes have come to a 
resolution to increase the number of toll-gatherers, and to furnish them 
with arms, strictly enjoining them at the same time not to keep any 
money at the toll-bars after eight o’clock at night.”—July 23rd.— 
Annual Register for 1763. 

“A man was lately robbed and barbarously murdered on the road to 
Ratcliffe Cross. i ee eneprany te: kis pects, ay Catibeebe 
one of his arms, then tied a great stone about his neck and threw him 
into a ditch, having first shot at and mangled his face in a most horrid 
manner. The unhappy man had, notwithstanding, scrambled out of the 
ditch into the road, but expired soon after he was found; and, two days 
after, another man was found murdered in the Mile-End- ” 
October 17th.— Annual Register for 1763. 

“‘ Murders, robberies (many of them attended with acts of cruelty), and 

ing letters were never perhaps more frequent about this city than 
during this last month. One highwayman in particular, by the name of 
the ‘Flying Highwayman,’ engrosses the conversation of most of the 
towns within twenty miles of London, as he has occasionally visited all 
the public roads round the metropolis, and has collected several sums. 
He rides upon three different horses—a grey, a sorrel, and black one—the 
last of which has a bald face, to hide which he generally hangs on a 
black cat’s skin. He has leaped over Colnbrook turnpike a dozen of 
times within this fortnight, and is now well known to most of the turn- 
pike men on the different roads about town.” — December 31st.— Annual 


Register ‘fer 1761. 

“Sunday night, about ten o’clock, Mr. Morris, a linendraper in 
Holborn, coming to town from Newington-butts, was knocked down near 
the Obelisk in Saint George’s-fields by two footpads, who robbed him 
of his watch, three pounds in money, and a pair of silver buckles, which 
they took out of his shoes.”— Westminster Journal, October the 29th, 
1774. 

“On Thursday evening, the day of the Middlesex election, as Captain 
Stapleton, of New Bond-street, was returning to town from Richmond, 
in a post-chaise, he was stopped near Gunnersbury-lane by two highway- 
men, well mounted, who demanded his money; but the captain jocularly 

ing out ‘ Wilkes and Glynn for ever!’ the highwaymen generously 
told him to drive on, and, declaring that they would never knowingly 
rob a friend to the public cause, proved that the sons of liberty are not 
destitute of honour, even when they descend to be thieves.”— West. 
minster Journal, same day. 

This is indeed one of the oddities of the subject, reminding us of 
Jack Bannister, who was allowed to pass, with many apologies, by the 
oo who had stopped him, when they recognised the popular actor ; but 
- is a more tragic tale, from the Westminster Journal of the same 
y: 


“On Wednesday night, Mr. Wearing, silver-worker in Thames-street, 
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was knocked down in the City-road by two footpads, who robbed him of 
his watch, and about two pounds. His skull is so terribly fractured that 
he now lies without hopes of recovery.” 

“One highwayman has infested the roads between Hoddesdon and 
Hertford for seven weeks past. When he has committed a robbery he 
takes shelter in the woods. He is often seen by the country people, who 
are afraid to attack him, as he is armed with a blunderbuss and two pair 
of esting rete tery June the er ae 

“Tu night, a of footpads made their appearance in the 
middle eines ee ‘Moorfields, armed with pistols and cutlasses, and 
robbed every person that went that way until half an hour after nine, 
and then decamped to some other part. ‘The last man they stopped 
having only a shilling in his pocket, they cut him across his head in a 
terrible manner. The inhabitants about Moorfields have come to a 
resolution of going armed in a body about their neighbourhood every 
night until eleven o'clock, to clear it of thieves.”—Old British Spy, 
September the 21st, 1782. 

e have selected these extracts not so much on account of the auda- 
city of the acts committed as for their brevity, and because most of them 
are authenticated with the names and addresses of the parties attacked * 
and those from the Annual Register more especially, because we found 
the string of them already collected in Mr. Knight’s “ London.” 

But the “ Knights of the Road” and “Gentlemen of the Pad” were 
not always professed thieves. Many a distressed tradesman resorted to 
the expedient for the nonce as the fast desperate attempt to meet a bill 
falling due on the morrow, and instances were not rare of persons being 
stopped by men who, although disguised by crapes or masks, might be 
recognised by their voices, and who have robbed the travellers with a 
promise of returning the money at a certain place and hour, in a given 
time, on a pledge of secrecy—one which was generally fulfilled—as they 
‘‘ were in great want of the money in their business for a few days.” Or 
cases similar to the following now and then occurred, telling a sad tale of 
struggles against embarrassments : 

“ January 6th.—On Wednesday, Mr. Browar, print-cutter near 
Aldersgate-street, was attacked on the road to Enfield by a single a, 
wayman, whom he recollected to be a tradesman in the City. He 
accordingly called him by his name, when the robber shot himself through 
the head.”— Universal Magazine, February, 1775. 

Pretended robberies were also enacted, as it would appear from the 
following ph which we take from the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Monthly 
Intelligencer” of the London Magazine for August, 1735 : 

“July 9th. Saturday.—A cheesefactor, who lives near Namptwich, 
and his brother, a cheesemonger in London, stood in the pillory at Warwick 
for a pretended robbery concerted between them ; the one having robbed 
the other of two hundred guineas on the highway in order to sue the 
hundred for the said sum. They were, besides, fined fifty pounds each, 
and twenty pounds to defray the expenses of the county,- and obliged to 
give three hundred pounds bail for their good behaviour for three years.” 

But, as this is the only case of the kind we have met with, we are 

justified in mentioning it as a characteristic of the 


perhaps no more 2 
century than any future chronicler might be in giving a recent case of 
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sinking a ship for the sake of the insurance effected on it, as a charac- 
teristic offence of the present age. : 

One or two more instances of the audacity of highwaymen, aad the 
spirit of romance in which they contrived to enwrap ves, and (we 
wish we could say it in two senses) we have done with them : 

“ The notorious highwayman Turpin had formed a sort of i 
with one King ; they robbed in concert for some years, but the firm was 
dissolved rather tragically in consequence of a horse having been stolen 

a Mr. Major one Saturday night, which, through the exertions of a 

, was discovered at the Red Lion in Whitechapel on the 

. The brother of King went for it, was secured, and, being 

told his detainers, on being promised his liberty, that there was 

in a white duffil coat waiting for the horse in Red Lion- 

7 went out to look, and sageine’ King, and attempted 

him into custody. King, upon this, drew a pistol, and presented 

it at Mr. Boyes: it snapped, but did not go off. Turpin, who was close 

, then rode up, when King called out to him, ‘ Dick, shoot, or we are 
taken, by God!’ Upon this Turpin fired, and missed the intended 
victim, but shot King, who exclaimed, ‘Dick, you have killed me!’ 
Turpin rode off, and King died a week afterwards of the wound.” 

"The next extract relates to one of the class of “gentlemen high- 
waymen :” 

“One MacLean, some years later than Turpin, was the great high- 
wayman of the day. His gentlemanly deportment was extolled, and a 
sort of admiration kindled for him in the public mind; his crimes were 
gaily recounted by those who did not suffer from them; and the ex- 
cited tales told no doubt produced a crop of young aspirants to succeed 
him.on the road and at the gallows. The (dies took great notice of 
him while he was in Newgate, and kept him well supplied with money. 
He finally made his exit at Tyburn, with the brief prayer, ‘Oh, God, 
forgive my enemies, bless my friends, and receive my soul !’” 

We are indebted for these two contributions to Mr. D. M. Aird; and 
another informant, who “saw ‘Sixteen-String Jack’ pass along the 
Oxford-road, on a hurdle, on his way to Tyburn for execution,” gives us 
an idea of the almost princely style in which some of these highwaymen 
lived. She was the god-daughter of the wife of one Robert Martin, who 
a to have been a famous mail-robber of his day, and was in the 
habit of occasionally paying long visits to her godmother, in the course 
of which she was surprised at the magnificence in which they lived. A 
sideboard of costly plate, and the constant attendance of a livery servant 
at meals, appear to have excited her wonder and admiration most 
forcibly. ““ But,” to quote her own words, “ young as I was, I thought 
there was something wrovg. Martin would appear uneasy and fidgety 
at every knock at the door. I had also remarked that he was in the 
habit of leaving his home at night: his wife used in vain to implore him 
not to go. Ihave seen her cling to him, and, with tears in her eyes, 
exclaim, ‘ Now, Robert, do not go: you know what all this must end 
in!’ But, disengaging himself from her, he used to de and I saw 

ing more of him till the morning, when he looked haggard and 
fatigued. My mother, one day calling to see me, observed the same 
symptoms of a troubled conscience about him, and, in alarm, took me 
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home; and, a short time afterwards, we heard that he had been appre- 
hended, tried, and found guilty of a highway robbery. He was hanged 
at ~ not and his wife reduced to the greatest sanige: iL 

T we may conceive, were the days when travellers who 
lived what is now within a ny ride of the City, buckled on 
their weapons, and were armed cap-d-pie, before they left London for 
their homes; when gentlemen who understood the management of a 
pistol little better than their horses, rashly persisted in carrying at least 
a brace in each coat-pocket, and sallied forth, overflowing with courage 
and with deadly thoughts of resistance floating in their brains—thoughts 
which floated out of their fingers’ ends on the approach of a suspicious- 
looking horseman or a burly passer-by ; when fireside stories all turned 
upon some midnight encounter with armed and daring robbers; and old 
ladies returning from taking a “dish of tea” with a friend, brimful of 
all the tales they had of their host’s dispersing a mighty band 
single-handed, came hurrying through the streets, carefully shunning some 
dark court or gloomy alley, and raising their little lanterns to reconnoitre 
a suspicious object, which perhaps turned out to be a handpost or a 
pump—in fact, ‘ shying” desperately at everything they could not see 
distinctly, coming to a dead halt, running round, turning back, or fairly 
“making a bolt of it.” 

But undoubtedly this state of things was anything but entertaini 
to the parties concerned, for robbery was then a system of regular an 
business-like organisation. The ee mtn had their meeting-rooms, 
where the designs of robberies were discussed and matured ; their regu- 
lar beats, rides, or walks, which were generally honourably observed ; 
their caverns and places of secrecy for the lodgment of their booty and 
division of their spoils, in pine to arts; and, it would even seem, they 
kept regular ledger accounts of their transactions, for we find in the 
Westminster Journal of February the 19th, 1774, the following state- 
ment : | 

“Friday, those two notorious fellows, Overend and Whitall, who 
some time since broke out of the New Gaol, Southwark, and for the 
apprehending whom a very considerable reward was offered by the high 
sheriff of the county of Surrey, were, by the vigilance of Sir Joon 
Fielding’s people, taken into custody at a house in Long-lané, and com- 
mitted to New Prison. On searching their apartments a book was 
found, containing an account of the robberies they have since committed.” 

Robberies attended with violence were more frequent and various than 
had ever been known. Every means to entrap the unwary was adopted. 
Thus we read of cellar flaps being suddenly let down as the incautious 

nger walked over them, and the victim, thus suddenly precipitated 
into some den of horror, was plundered, and his body foully dis of ; 
of persons, carrying bundles in the streets, being ema up by a rope 
held by two confederates across the way, and their property taken from 
them ; or of some such daring act as the following : 

“‘ Wednesday morning, two men armed with cutlasses.went into a shop 
in Whitechapel, and, meeting with the mistress, demanded her money. 
On her endeavouring to call for assistance, they cut her across the arms, 
&c., and then robbed her of forty pounds in cash.”—From the West- 
minster Journal of January the 30th, 1773. 
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Here is another desperate robbery, related in the British Gazette of 
May the 8th, 1796: 

“ Tuesday night, between ten and eleven o'clock, some villains knocked 
at the door of Mr. Keys, baker, of Golden-lane, and, immediately on its 
being by Mr. ah one of them seized him, and held a pistol to 
his , while the other two searched the drawers, &c. They stayed in 
the house near an hour, and, after robbing Mr. Keys of his watch and a 
considerable sum of money, and several other articles of value, they 
departed, very politely wishing him a good night.” ; 

Two more instances will suffice to show the frequency and daring nature 
of these robberies : 

“On Monday night, the house of Mr. Russell, at Greenwich, was 
broken open and entered by twelve men, who bound every one in the 
house with cords, and carried off furniture, wearing apparel, and plate to 
a considerable amount. They are supposed to have been watermen, as 
they were seen to go into a boat with the property, and put off for the 
Essex shore.” —British Gazette of February 12th, 1792. 

“On Sunday night last, at ten o’clock, a most daring robbery was 
committed at a small public-house on the Woolwich road, known by the 
sign of the Antigallican, adjoining Hanging Wood, by some desperate 
villains, who, entering the house, bound the master and mistress and all 
the servants, with two men who were drinking there. They then began 
to ransack the house of linen and cash to the amount of sixty pounds, 
afterwards sat down and drank, and smoked their pipes, till three o’clock 
in the morning, and then took their leave. It is to be observed that two 
brewer's servants on duty, passing by at eleven o’clock, saw a light in the 
house, and knocked at the door, whom the desperadoes let in, and seized 
and confined them also. They were seen going afterwards to the water- 
side, where a boat was ready to receive them, in which they effected their 
escape.” —British Gazette of the same day. 

All these depredators, we should opine, were allied to the class of 
Thames pirates. 

Of another gang it is recorded, that “their next robbery was at 
the house of a grocer in Thames-street. The watchman passing by as 
they were ing up their booty, Bellamy seized him, and obliged him 
to put out his candle to prevent any alarm being given. Having kept 
him till they were ready to go off with their plunder, they took him to 
the side of ho Thames, and threatened to throw him in if he would not 
throw in his lantern and staff. It need not be said that the poor man 
was obliged to comply with their injunctions.” This statement bears 
ample testimony to the miserable inefficiency of the poor old guardians 
of the night; and we cannot help thanking kind fate that we were born 
in the days of gas, and that, with all their faults, the police (if we can be 
allowed to speak metaphorically for once) watch over our pillow. 
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DE QUINCEY’S MISCELLANIES.* 


Reapers to whom Seneca is not too heavy, and readers again to whom 
Plautus is not too light,—readers whose hobby is political economy, and 
readers again who delight in a jeu d’esprit,—they to whom historical 
narrative is the first charm, and they to whom impassioned eloquence is 
all-exciting,—will all find themselves severally catered for in this new 
volume of De Quincey’s “ Selections, Grave and Gay.” First comes 
that famous piece of irony, the Lecture on ‘ Murder, considered as one 
of the Fine Arts.” Next, a seasonably published narrative called “ Revolt 
of the Tartars; or, Flight of the Kalmuck Khan and his people from 
the Russian territories to the frontiers of China”—of particular interest 
in a day when the national mind is so much occupied with war in Russia 
and rebellion in China. Then, the dialogues of three Templars (Mr. 
de Quincey was himself of the Temple once) on Political Economy, 
chiefly in relation to the principles of Ricardo—to which some seventy 
(or, by’r ladye, inclining to fourscore) pages are devoted. After these, 
another seasonably published essay, on the absorbing topic of War— 
about as shocking and audacious a thesis as drab hosadidlishe and the 
flesh and blood within it, can imagine—drab minds in the ordinary not 
being imaginative, unless where crumpling up Russia, &c., may be con- 
cerned. And lastly comes a singularly graphic and rhetorical section, 
entitled ‘“* The English Mail-Coach,” which must still be fresh in the 
memory of the readers of Blackwood ; and which we only regret seeing 
in this isolated form, because we had hoped the yet unpublished but not 
unfinished sequel to the peerless Suspiria de profundis, of which it is vir- 
tually an instalment, would be given to us with despatch and completeness. 

With lively sympathy we read in the author's preface, that the present 
series of miscellanies—as indeed their predecessors also—have been cor- 
rected for the press, and partially recast from their original form, “ under 
the distraction of a nervous misery which,” he says, “embarrasses my 
efforts in a mode and in a degree inexpressible by words.” If, in 
England, a pension be “that which should accompany old age,” when 
old age is dignified by genius, hastened by literary toil, saddened by 
pene languor, and straitened in the res domi,—how is it, purse- 

arers! grand pensionaries! treasury lords! and all whom this affects— 
how is it that Thomas de Quincey is not, even yet, on the pension-list ? 

To the zsthetical dissertation on ‘‘ Murder, as one of the Fine Arts” — 
that elaborate whimsicality, all alive with fun, broad and recondite—the 
author has appended an account of the notorious Williams, the London 
murderer of a past generation ; not only, he says, because the man him- 
self merited a record for his matchless audacity, combined with so much 
of snaky subtlety, and even insinuating amiableness in his demeanour— 
but also because, apart from the man himself, the works of the man (in 
1812) were in themselves, for dramatic effect, the most impressive on 
record. Southey observed to the author, that the Marr and Williamson 
murders “ranked amongst the few domestic events which, by the depth 
and the expansion of horrors attending them, had risen to the dignity of 
a national interest.’” Mr. de Quincey adds, that this interest benefited 
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also by the m which invested the murders ; mystery as to various 
ints, but ially as respected one important question, Had the mur- 
erer any accomplice? If the appendix to the jeu d'esprit itself may be 
t “too diffuse,” we find a touching excuse in the writer's assu- 
vance: “Feeling this at the very time of writing, I was yet unable to 
correct it ; so little self-control was I able to exercise under the afflicting 
agitations, and the unconquerable impatience of my nervous malady.” 
Its grave tone comes with basso relievo effect after the droll details of 
the Lecture itself—a lecture read before a Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Murder, or, according to their own delicate euphemism, The 
Society of Connoisseurs in Murder—the members of which profess to be 
‘‘eurious im homicide; amateurs and dilettanti in the various modes of 
bloodshed ; and, in short, Murder-Fanciers’”—who meet and criticise (as 
they would a picture, statue, or other work of art) every fresh atrocity of 
that class which the police annals of Europe bring up. The lecturer 
argues, that when indeed a murder is in the paulo-post-futurum tense— 
not done, not even (according to modern purism) being done, but only 
going to be done—and arumour of it comes to our ears, we are then by 
all means to treat it morally. “But,” he continues, “ suppose it over 
and done, and that you can say of it, rereAeora, It is finished, or (in 
that adamantine molossus of Medea) ’eipyaora, Done it is: it is a fait 
accompli ; suppose the poor murdered man to be out of his pain, and the 
rascal that did it off like a shot, nobody knows whither ; suppose, lastly, 
that we have done our best, by putting out our legs, to trip up the 
fellow in his flight, but all to no purpose—‘ abiit, evasit, excessit, erupit,’ 
&c., why, then, I say, what’s the use of any more virtue? Enough has 
been given to morality; now comes the turn of Taste and the Fine Arts. 
A sad thing it was, no doubt, very sad; but we can’t mend it. There- 
fore let us make the best of a bad matter; and, as it is impossible to 
hammer anything out of it for moral purposes, let us treat it zesthetically, 
and see if it will turn to account in that way. Such is the logic of a 
sensible man, and what follows? We dry up our tears, and have the 
satisfaction, perhaps, to discover that a transaction, which, morally con- 
sidered, was shocking, and without a leg to stand upon, when tried by 
a of Taste, turns out to be a very meritorious performance... . 
irtue has had her day; and henceforward, Virtw, so nearly the same 
thing as to differ only by a single letter (which surely is not worth 
haggling or higgling about )— Virtu, I repeat, and Connoisseurship, have 
leave to provide for themselves.” Upon which principle the lecturer, at 
once virtuous and virtuoso, proceeds to guide the studies of his hearers, 
from Cain to Mr. Thurtell”—adorning his progress with rich and curious 
exemplifications, illustrations, and quotations, from Milton the poet and 
Richardson the painter, Spinosa and Hobbes, Malebranche and Berkeley, 
Leibnitz and Kant, olden wise saws and modern instances. On the whole, 
this lecture may be pronounced wnigue in universal literature ; and pro- 
bably one man alone, of the living or the dead, could or would have 
written it—himself being as unique as this bit of esthetico-grotesque. 
Political economy is a study to which the English Opium-eater did 
seriously incline, more than forty years since. And in those days when 
he was Opium-eater in fact, and not yet by name, the perusal of Ricardo 
it was to which he alludes in the “ Confessions,” when he says: “ For 
nearly two years I believe that I read no book but one; and I owe it to 
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the author, in di of a great debt of gratitude, to mention what 
that was.” In Ricardo he believed he had found a man of sound head, 
and practised in wielding logic with a scholastic adroitness, capable of 
taking up, as he says, the whole academy of modern economists, and 
throttling them between heaven and earth with his finger and thumb, or 
a their fungus heads to — with a lady’s fan. (Confessions, 
Part II.) This single work, which “deduced @ priori from the under- 
standing itself, laws which first gave a ray of light into the unwieldy 
chaos of materials,” and constructed what had been but a “collection 
of tentative discussions into a science of regular proportions, now first 
standing on an eternal basis,’’—availed to give the Opium-eater a 
ure and an activity which he had not known for years, and roused 
im to draw up his own “ Prolegomena to all future Systems of Poli- 
tical Economy ;” which “ Prolegomena,’’ like too many other literary 
designs of the same author, the world has never seen, nor is likely to 
see. Some writings, however, connected with this science, he has pub- 
lished ; the little series entitled “ Ricardo made Easy,” for instance ; 
the “ Logic of Political Economy ;’’ and, as reproduced in the present 
volume of Miscellanies, the so-called ‘‘ Templars’ Dialogues”—in which, 
fragmentary as im one sense the a may be, the conflicting systems 
are, he reminds us in the preface, brought under review in a way to 
settle the central logic of their several polemics. 

The “ Revolt of the Tartars” is a remarkable narrative, yossi more 
equable and sustained in dignity of style, and impressive emphasis of 
diction, than any other article whatever by the same writer, and of the 
same length. There are those who are displeased at his common habit 
of abrupt transition from the sublime to the ridiculous—at his incon- 
tinency of the passion for jesting, when to them jesting seems most out 
of place. To such we may commend this fine graphic piece of history 
(or historical romance ?), which is singularly free from such sudden lapses, 
and is written as though the writer had these objectors in his mind’s eye 
at the time of composition, and as though he had made a covenant with 
his pen, and had soberly put it to himself 

———cCur ego amicum 
Offendam in nugis ? 

The essay on “War” is the protest of one who feels strongly, 
and who strongly asserts, that the Peace Societies would, “if their 
power kept pace with their guilty purposes, work degradation for 
man by drawing upon his most effeminate and luxurious cravings 
for ease.” Has an indignant outcry been uttered against Wordsworth 
for tracing the parentage of Carnage to the Most High Himself? 
De Quincey, on the other hand, ‘‘ most heartily,” and with his “ pro- 
foundest sympathy,” goes along with Wordsworth in this his “ grand 
lyrical proclamation of a truth not less divine than it is mysterious, not 
less triumphant than it is sorrowful—viz., that amongst God’s holiest in- 
struments for the elevation of human nature, is ‘ mutual slaughter’ amongst 
men, yes, that ‘ Carnage is God’s daughter.’’”’ For he contends that it 
belongs to the principle of progress in man, that he should for ever keep 
open a secret commerce in the last resort with the spirit of martyrdom 
on behalf of man’s most saintly interests ; and points out how, in pro- 
portion as the instruments for upholding or retrieving such saintly in- 
terests—where the violated rights of conscience are mt cots 4 for 
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example, agai dious despots and murdering oppressors—should 
nls ts we lishocbered or less honoured, in that proportion would the 
inference be valid that these interests were shaking in their foundations : 
so that, in effect, any confederation or compact of nations for the abolish- 
ing of war, would be the inauguration of a downward path for man. Let 
Manchester chew the cud of this “bitter fancy” of one of her own sons ; 
for De Quincey is a Manchester man. But after all, though that great 
town—great in several senses—is identified in popular parlance with a 
certain “ School” claiming to represent it, there are multitudes within its 
huge area who are not de jure “ represented” by Mr. Bright ; and per- 
haps Manchester at large might use, mutatis mutandis, John Wilkes's 
apology, when he assured the king that he was not a Wilkite.—This 
ment for War, then, will be no marrowless bone of contention for the 
dogs that delight to bark and bite, and angry lions that growl and fight, 
within the ring of our debating clubs. It will doubtless excite strife of 
tongues and war of words, as now issued in the widely-read “ Selections,” 
though we believe it was scantily noted in its original form of publication, 
which was in an ecclesiastical journal without a public on this side the Tweed. 
To “The English Mail-Coach” is appended the “Vision of Sudden 
Death,” in which the author, who has been a great coach-traveller in his 
time, tells how he was, nearly forty years ago, in the dead of night, and 
of a night memorably solemn, the solitary witness to “an appalling 
scene, which threatened instant death in a hangs the most terrific to two 
young people,” whom, he says, he had no means of assisting, except in 
so far as he was able to give them a most hurried warning of their danger; 
but even that not until they stood within the very shadow of the cata- 
strophe, being divided from a frightful death by scarcely more, if more at 
all, than seventy seconds. The third section is occupied with the mystic 
translation of this incident into the Opium-eater’s nightly dreams—thrill- 
ing glimpses and dazzling glances of which we have all read in the “ Con- 
fessions”—for the incident, “raised and idealised,” was naturally and 
very cena & carried into his visions of the night, “into a rolling succes- 
sion of dreams.” ‘The actual scene, as looked down upon from the box 
of the mail, was transformed into a dream, as tumultuous and changing 
as a musical fugue.” Hence the concluding section is styled “ Dream- 
Fugue upon the Theme of Sudden Death,” and well it bears out the sug- 
gestive title. It is an elaborate example of that mastery of the dream- 
element, that troublous familiarity with its psychological marvels, that in- 
terfusion of tempestuous agitation with seraphic calm—peculiar to them 
who deeply meditate, and intensely feel, and greatly dream—and again 
that wondrous spell and witchery of style, in all of which combined, Mr. de 
Quincey has had 1 no predecessor, and has no fellow, perhaps no follower. 
There is one part of the “ English Mail-Coach” which, apart from its 
intrinsic pathos, events of the day will cause many bright eyes to read 
through blinding tears. It is where the author describes his journey by 
the mail when the mail was the messenger to the provinces of news of 
battle, and bore —. with details of GLORIOUS VICTORY, in the time 
of Salamanca and Badajoz—and how he was questioned, as one that could 
tell, by simple agitated hearts, in rural districts through which the mail 
was passing, as to the fate of this or that brave young hero, for whom 
those hearts were now disquieted in vain, and should toc soon ache well- 
nigh unto death. 
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THE LUNATIC ASYLUM. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE UNHOLY WISH.” 


I 


In a rural part of a well-known county of England, one boasting a 
cathedral-town for its chief city, which city we will call Closeford, there 
stands a newly-erected, red-brick building, very ugly in its style of archi- 
tecture, and nearly as large as Mn ae A alace. It seems to have 
been built for strength, certainly not for ornament ; and the traveller, as 
he gazes at its bare, staring wings, its small windows, mostly protected by 
upright iron bars, and then sees the luxuriant, well-kept acres of plea- 
sure-grounds that surround it, halts on his road and inquires what it is. 

“The new Lunatic Asylum.” 

One traveller, riding past it last year, received this reply to his question, 
and upon hazarding further remarks, found he had unconsciously ad- 
ioe himself to one of the resident surgeons. He learnt that the new- 
fashioned system of rational and gentle treatment was pursued in it, and 
the conversation that ensued ended in his being invited to go over the 
establishment. It was an invitation that was gladly accepted, for, some- 
what singular to say, the business which had called him down from his 
own metropolitan home, had reference to the affairs of one living in the 
not very distant county-town, who had recently shown symptoms of 
aberration of intellect. The surgeon called a man to put the stranger’s 
horse in the stables, and they went in together. 

The results of the system appeared to be eminently satisfactory, so far 
as @ cursory visitor could judge, and he not a medical man. Men and 
women, each in their separate departments, walked about, unrestrained, 
conversing cheerfully with each other, and passing the time rationally. 
A few were reading, several of the ladies working, one was trying over a 

iece of new music, her touch on the piano exquisite, and many were 
sy in the garden, over the flower-beds. All were, in reality, under 
strict watch, but it was a watch that they suspected not, 

In an apartment on the ground-floor, an ornamental flower-basket, 
heaped up with flowers recently gathered, stood on the table, and a young 
lady was making them into a wreath. A slight, ong girl she was, 
dressed in white. As the two gentlemen entered, she rose from her seat, 
and held out the wreath to the doctor with a beaming smile. “I 
have nearly finished it.” 

The stranger took off his hat and bowed. He presumed he was in the 
presence of a daughter of the principal of the asylum; or, prey a 
child of the gentleman then with him. The medical man carelessly took 
the wreath in his hand. 

‘‘T don’t think you have assorted the flowers well, Maria,” he observed. 
“ Here are a pink, rose, and carnation next each other, and the colours 
clash. I should put some jessamine between them, or a bit of this cle- 
matis ; anything white.” 

She acted upon his advice, the stranger meanwhile admiring her exces- 
sive beauty. He had rarely seen it equalled. Her features were refined, 
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delicate, and very fair, her hair light and curling, and there was a sweet, 
earnest expression in her blue eyes. 

“Is that better ?” she said ; and the surgeon nodded. 

“Do you like it?” she said, holding out the garland towards the 
stranger. “ It is not quite finished.” 

“ The flowers are lovely, young lady,” was his reply, “and very nicely 
assorted. You are doing this for some one of your unfortunate in- 
mates ?” 

Scarcely had the words left his lips, when the surgeon turned hastily to 
him with a look of caution. But the young lady was quick as he, and 

ke, her voice sunk to a whisper. 

“It is for my bridal. But don’t you tell. They are gone for the 
orange-blossoms. I am ready, you see,” stroking down her white dress, 
“ all but the veil and flowers.” 

“Good mercy!” uttered the stranger, involuntarily, “she a victim ! 
And ap tly so sensible !” 

The : turned to leave the room, motioning his visitor before him. 
He looked back as he reached the door. 

“ Get on with your task, Maria,” he observed. “TI shall be here again 
presently. Why, you were taken in!” he said to the stranger, as he 
closed the door. 

“Completely. I thought it was some young lady belonging to the 
authorities of the establishment. She spoke so rationally: and there was 
no madness in the expression of her eye. What can have brought her 
here, so young and lovely ?” 

“ The same cause that mostly brings others of her sex, when they come 
in their early youth. An affair of the heart, as it is called. Her mar- 
riage was suddenly broken off, and she lost her reason. It was a de- 
plorable thing.” 

“Ts she incurable ?” 

“T fear so. But time, in these cases, will occasionally work marvels. 
She is from this neighbourhood: her father a clergyman, Dr. Remar.” 

“Dr. Remar!” repeated the stranger. “I heard a gentleman of that 
name preach last Sunday in the cathedral at Closeford, a Dr. or Mr. 
Remar. A tall, thin, pale man, peculiar in his looks. His hair quite 
white, though he did not look old, and worn rather long.” 

“Yes, that’s her father. He has a stall in the cathedral: he is in 
residence, probably, just now. When this affair happened, more than 
two years ago, his hair was as brown as mine. He has recently lost his 
wife. Poorthings! Maria was their only child.” 

“ But the simple breaking off of a marriage,” urged the stranger; “it 
seems scarcely sufficient to deprive a nof reason. The circumstances 
attending it must have been out of the common order.” 

“TI believe they were. I don’t know the exact particulars, for the 
reports that went abroad at the time were too contradictory to be relied 
upon. Some exposure took place the day before that ‘fixed for the 
wedding : certain details of the gentleman’s former life came out, I fancy, 
which were not to his credit. He was a clergyman too.” 

The stranger’s time was up. He thanked his companion for his 
courtesy, mounted his horse, and rode off: his thoughts dwelling, not so 
much upon the “system” he had gone in to witness in its working, as 
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upon that unfortunate girl and her bright loveliness. And again he 

— what causes could have been sufficiently powerful to place her 
ere. : 

Should the reader be wishing to know the same, he can now learn the 

particulars which the surgeon could not give. They are no secret to 

many living in the locality. 


One afternoon, about eighteen years ago, a lady and gentleman were 
seated in one of the rooms of a handsome, though not large house, 
situated in Norfolk. The land around was productive, well kept and well 
cultivated ; and the long grass of the meadows, and the healthy look of 
the ripening corn, spoke to the eye and heart of Plenty. It was no 
ancestral property, this, descending unalienated from father to son, but a 
small estate, which the gentleman sitting there had recently purchased. 
The room opened to the lawn by French windows as they are called, 
and there came dashing to one of these a child of six years old, followed 
by a maid-servant holding a bonnet in her hand, both looking red and 
flurried. 

“ Lavinia!” exclaimed the mother, “I thought you were already gone. 
Good Heavens! she is crying! Whatever is the matter?” 

Uprose Mr. Glynn, himself and his nerves all in a shake at sight of the 
tears: as the foolishly-fond parent of many another child has risen up 
before him. The nurse attempted to speak in explanation, but the 
young lady stamped her feet on the floor, and talked out louder than all. 

She was a pretty child, though just now she looked like a pretty little 
fury, her face crimson, and her keen black eyes flashing. 

“* What have you done to her, nurse?” demanded Mrs. Glynn. 

“T have done nothing to her, ma’am. I have not spoken a cross word, 
or laid a finger on her. While I was getting her ready, she suddenly 
demanded to have her best things put on, and because I did not comply, 
she flew into one of her passions. Look at her bonnet here! with both 
the strings torn off: and if I had not got it from her she would have 
ripped it to pieces.” 

“T will have on my best things, I will,” raved the young damsel, be- 
stowing a few gratuitous kicks on the maid’s legs. ‘‘ How dare she say 
I shan’t? They are not hers.” 

“« These oft-repeated scenes are most lamentable,” bewailed Mr. Glynn, 
his usually quiet tones querulous with agitation. “I cannot think, nurse, 
but you must be in fault. You have not, perhaps, the knack of managing 
little ones. I don’t hear of other people’s children being thrown into 
these distressing passions.” | 

“I have repeatedly told you, nurse, that I cannot and will not have 
this,” broke in Mrs. Glynn, impetuously. “ You must keep her calm, at 
any sacrifice. You know what the doctors say, that she is one of the 
most excitable children | reathing. She will be laid upon a sick bed, one 
of these days, through your injudicious contradiction, and her health 
ruined.” 

“ J have no objection to her putting on her best things,” retorted the 
servant, rather sharply, “ but I know the state they will be in for Sunday, 
if she does. She trails along every dirty place she can find, and gets into 
the ponds, and tears through h , and it’s beyond the power of any 
mortal to prevent her.” 
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“ Lavinia, my darling,” cried Mrs. Glynn, with some silent suspicion 
that the girl's words might prove true, and were so, “ this frock is a very 
nice one—quite as pretty as your new silk.” — 

“It's a nasty frock, it’s an ugly frock,” squealed the young lady, 
louder than ever, as she commenced a frantic dance about the room. 
“T’ll tear it to pieces if you make me wear it! I want my best, and my 
new hat.” 

“My poor child! my sweet Lavinia!” uttered the dismayed father, 
“don’t excite yourself in this fearful way. Good Heavens! Mrs. Glynn, 
the child will have brain fever! Why don't you give her what she 
wants ?” 

“Go with nurse, my precious, and have everything you want,” im- 
plored Mrs, Glynn. ‘It is all her fault; she has no business to con- 
tradict you.” 

So the young lady brought her dance and her sobs to a stand-still, and 
flew out of the room, followed by the attendant. 

“Tt is all that servant’s fault !” ejaculated Mr. Glynn. 

“Of course it is,’”’ assented his wife. ‘“ When the child’s properly 
managed, she is a perfect little angel.” 

A very nice angel indeed she was! 

“ Well?” exclaimed a fellow-servant, looking out of the kitchen, as 
the nurse and the little tyrant passed the door. 

“The same as usual,” cried the nurse, in an aside answer. ‘ She has 
got her will, and I am to change her clothes. But I know what: ever 
time that master and mistress give in to her in this blind way, it is a nail 
in their own coffins. Mind if I don’t tell you true !” 

“IT know I'd cure her, if she was a child of mine,” was the muttered 
answer. “I'd put her under the pump, when her fiery fits came on, and 
pump on her till she was cool.” 

Now this scene really occurred, word for word ; and similar ones had 
been occurring ever since the child’s earliest infancy. Some will be in- 
clined to ask, Is it possible that any parents can be found so culpably 
foolish ? It is not only possible but certain, that the parents of her who 
is here called Lavinia Glynn were so: and there are such still in the 
world. 

The child was naturally of strong passions: her love, her hatred, her 

merosity, her vindictiveness, all were in extremes: and she had an 
inordinate share of self-will, what we are apt to term “ obstinacy.” This 
should be checked in all children, but especially in one like Lavinia 
Glynn ; should have been constantly checked from her earliest youth. 
Instead of which, it was fostered by every possible means. 

By the time she was a few years older, the scenes of passion and tears 
had ceased, for Lavinia carried her wishes without : and obedience to her 
every whim was become so much a matter of custom with her parents, 
that resistance was never thought of. 

It was attempted, however, once. Mr. and Mrs. Glynn had gone to 
London for medical advice for the former, who was always ailing, and 
were staying at a private hotel near the Strand ; Lavinia, who was then 
about fourteen, of course with them, for they would as soon think of 
trying to fly, as of stirring without her. It happened to be Epsom race 
week ; and, to their astonishment and pe lexity, iss Lavinia announced 
her intention of “going down to the Derby in the company of some 
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ple with whom she had picked up a speaking acquaintanceship, at the 
same hotel. Mr. Glynn exhausted all his persuasion ineffectually, and 
finally told her she should not go. 

Should not—to Lavinia? He might as well have told the tide not to 
come up, as Canute once did. She flew out with a little of her old vio- 
lence, and set him at defiance, declaring that neither he nor anybody else 
should oppose her will. So, poor, weak man, he made a compromise, 
that is, he tried to make it, and proposed to procure a carriage and take 
her down to Epsom himself. But that did not do for Miss Lavinia; she 
should and she would go with those who had invited her; and the next 
morning Mr. and Mrs. Glynn had the saticfaction of seeing her get into 
the crowded, hired barouche of these strangers. 

Oh the fruit! the fruit!—the fruit that an education, such as this 
must bring forth on a child! Mr. and Mrs. Glynn lived to reap it. 
Better that God had taken her in her sinless infancy. 


Il, 


THE storm was nearly over: and the sun, bursting forth from the 
verge of the horizon, for it was near its setting, caused the drops to 
glisten on the trees, and lighted up the hills in the distance. The clouds 
were disappearing from the sky, leaving its deep blue visible, and giving 
— now, of a calm night, whilst the sweet odour arising from the 
veated earth was inexpressibly refreshing. An hour before, the scene 
had been different. ‘Then, the clouds were lowering ominously, faint 
peals of thunder, quickly growing nearer, resounded in the still air, and 
heavy drops of rain had commenced their descent on the trees. The 
fell on the bare head of a gentleman, striding impatiently to and fro: he 
had removed his hat, for it pressed his brow heavily in the sultry heat, 
and he pushed back his waving hair, wishing for a breath of wind to 
blow on it. He was young, probably three or four-and-twenty, and of 
courtly presence, sufficiently attractive in feature and form, but the 
lines of his face spoke of dissipation, and of a will that knew little 
bridle. It was a secluded spot, this, to which he confined his steps. 
Years ago it had been but a young plantation, on the grounds of the 
nobleman whose estate lay around, but the trees had towered up, in their 
might and strength, till now they rivalled those of many an older forest. 
A path lay through the wood, and, striking from the midst of this path, 
on the right, you came upon a small, grassy opening, in which was a 
sort of alcove, or grotto, formed by the trees, where rude seats had been 
placed. On the left of the wood lay the sea-shore, but it could not be 
seen from that spot. It was in this green opening, so dark and secluded 
that one, penetrating to it, might fancy himself miles from the haunts of 
men, that the young man was pacing, and an impatient exclamation, 
very like an oath, at being kept waiting, burst more than once from his 
lips. But now there advanced towards him, breaking from the thick 
trees, a form, young and handsome, and the irritated expression left his 
face, and he started eagerly forward. It was that of Lavinia Glynn. 

But Lavinia Glynn grown up to womanhood. Look at her, reader : 
a fine girl, tall and graceful, with pale, statue-like fedtures, impas- 
sioned in excitement, calm in repose: bands of raven hair shade her 
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face, and in her jet-black eye there is a flashing light, a brilliancy 


rarely seen in woman of these more n 

ith the increase of years had increased Mr. Glynn’s ailments. He 
had latterly taken it into his head that Norfolk did not suit him; was 
too damp, or too dry, or too something. So he sold his property there, 
and took a house for six months in a remote sea-side village in Sussex. 
And it was there Lavinia met with Mr. Somerset. 

Who was he, this young man? Sheknewnot. She had encountered 
him soon after their arrival at the village, in one of her solitary walks 
on the beach. It may be, that each was mutually struck with the 
attractions of the other: it may be, that the loneliness of the place put 
out of their minds conventional forms and ceremonies, especially the 
common one of introduction: certain it is, they got into conversation, 
neither quite remembering afterwards which had made the first advance 
towards it. This one, formal meeting had led to many others, and it 
was to lead to——alas! alas! 

It would be impossible to describe the feeling with which Lavinia 
Glynn regarded Mr. Somerset. They had now met every day for five 
or six weeks, ay, more than once in each day, and to designate the feel- 
ing which had grown up in her heart for him by the name of love, 
would be to ex it most inadequately. A more ungovernable passion 
never was indulged in: he had become to her all in all; she would have 
given up heaven at his bidding; father, mother, ties, kindred, all were 
to her now as nothing, compared with this attractive stranger, who had 
arisen to usurp every corner of her ill-regulated heart. 

What could be expected of a girl brought up as Lavinia Glynn? That 
she would cerb this extravagant passion, when she knew not whether 
him for whom it was entertained was worthy or not ?—that she would at 
least restrain it within moderate bounds? How can you ask it? When 
a child, in infaney, is allowed to indulge its every fancy, ordinate and 
inordinate, in childhood left uncontrolled, in girlhood unrestraimed, how 
think you will it fare with the stronger passions of riper years ? 

Mr. Somerset had told her nothing about himself. He may have been 
a reserved man by nature, though that is not often a characteristic of 
youth, or he may have possessed some secret motive for not wishing her 
to know much of himself and his antecedents. All the information he 
imparted to her was, that his name was Somerset, that his parents were 
dead, and that he was fresh from Cambridge University. What had 
brought him to this retired sea-coast village? she asked him one day. 
A love of roving was the reply. He had come to it one morning im 
holiday idleness, tending to remain a day, perhaps two, and then 
start off again; but—he saw her, and could not tear himself away. 
Sufficient explanation for Lavinia, but perhaps certain creditors of the 
gentleman's could have given a different colour to his sojourn there, had 
they been so fortunate as to learn the fact. 

So their meetings had gone on unchecked, from the few first accidental 
ones on the sea-shore. There were scarcely any visitors staying in the 
village, ten or twelve at the most, and these were middle-aged invalids, 
devoted to themselves and to the recruiting of their own health. They 
had passed the-age of romance, and it was nothing to them that a hand- 
some girl and a stylish-looking man, both strangers, should appear to be 
striking up @ flirtation ; should come upon each other, on the sands, at 
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all sorts of odd hours, and saunter carelessly away won now, further 
up the beach, as if in pursuit of breeze and sea-shells ; now, back to the 
fields ; and now, far away towards the forest, out of sight and memory. 

In one of their stolen walks they had come upon this grotto in the 
wood, and, tired and heated, Lavinia had sat down in it. Ah! it was 
better there than in those public promenades, the wide sea-beach, the 
open fields, the broad wood-path ; for Mr. Somerset could hold in his that 
fair hand (which, by the way, was no¢ fair, in the romantic acceptation of 
the term, for though it was delicate in colour, it had never been so in 
structure), and make love as much as he pleased, unliable to be popped 
upon by any staring straggler. And to this spot their steps were, by 
tacit agreement, henceforth directed, Mr. Somerset growing more 
devoted, and Lavinia more passionately fond of him day by day. But 
take you care, Lavinia Glynn, that you go not once too often. It may 
be, you know not the danger that may arise from these repeated solitary 
meetings, when you are alone with a careless-principled man, and the 
impetuosity of your own uncontrolled heart! It may be, you do not know 
the light in which a man of the world always looks upon one who can 
systematically deceive her parents and outrage the usages of custom to be 
in his society: the little respect he can continue to feel for her! It was 
an unfortunate thing that Mr. Glynn should have had, just at this time, 
a renewed attack of the disorder he came to eure. Some days he did not 
go out at all; others, only for a few minutes, leaning on his wife’s arm. 
Lavinia, therefore, was at liberty to follow her own course. Occasionally, 
indeed, when her absences were unusually prolonged, Mrs. Glynn ques- 
tioned her as to how they were spent. ‘ Reading on the beach,” or 
some such plausible excuse, was the ready reply ; and it was never ques- 
tioned. One person, however, knew of these frequent meetings with Mr. 
Somerset. It was a female servant of Mrs. Glynn’s, Eliza, a girl who 
had not lived with them very long, but who had wormed herself into 
Lavinia’s confidence. She usually attended Lavinia in her walks—or was 
supposed to do so; and she entered into the spirit of this clandestine 
affair eagerly. 

And now, if I could think it necessary, I would say one word of 
caution to heads of families in middle life against allowing their daughters 
to lapse into intimacy with female servants. Many a young lady has 
had her better principles undermined through this very eommon mis- 
take: and a most fatal mistake it often proves to be. The associations 
of early life, a father’s preeepts, a mother’s guidance, a governess’s rules, 
are weakened, when once a female servant is permitted to whisper per- 
nicious counsels. The dependant may mean well; often does; she sees 
no harm in her young lady having a little bit of innocent fun unknown 
to her parents, not dreaming to what that “fun,’”’ if once indulged in, 
may, in time, lead. There are instances, too many of them, where a 
servant has thus brought ruin and degradation intoa home. A daughter, 
after the age of ten or twelve years, should never be subjected to any 
degree of intimacy with a servant—unless it be a tried, faithful woman 
of mature age, known and trusted in the family, who has the child’s 
future interest at heart, almost in an equal degree with the parents, I 
will tell you of a case in point, though there is searcely time for it. It 
oceurred but a few months ago, A sharp, observant maiden lady, not 
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young, went on a visit to her sister, a widow with several sons and an 
only daughter. Before she had been in the house a week, she told 
her sister that she suffered her child to be too much with one of the 
servants. 

“Too much with Jemima!” exclaimed the mother, rather inclined to 
resent the insinuation, “ why the child is never with her. She is always 
with me or with her governess.” , 

“ Jemima dresses Emily in the morning.” 

“ Oh, that of course.” 

“ And she undresses her at night.” 

“Well. Why not ?” 

‘And is with her each time a deal longer than she need be, if no 
gossiping were going on,’ ’ persisted the sister. ‘“ Were I you, I should 
ascertain what the gossiping is about: and let Emily learn to dress her- 
self.” 

The mother laughed at the notions, and, in relating this to the 
governess, was so far wanting in good taste as to ridicule the “starch of 
old maids.” But not long after that sister had left the house, on the 
conclusion of her visit, it came to light, by the merest accident (only the 
string of a temporary pocket breaking, and the pocket dropping off), that 
Miss Emily had been carrying on a _ letter correspondence with the 
son of a neighbour. The letters contained a mere nothing, quite non- 
sense, those that could be found of them, but that was a tolerable begin- 
ning for a young lady of thirteen. Emily confessed, crying enough tears 
to fill a well, that Jemima had first put her up to it, had ‘stopped i in her 
room at night while she wrote the letters, often suggested part of their 

contents, and finally had conveyed, from one to the other, both hers and 

the young gentleman’ s, who had passed the same mature age by a few 
months. So Jemima was dismissed, and is probably practising in some 
other family, and Emily has been schooled and lectured ever since by her 
mother and governess. But, lecture as they will, they cannot eradicate 
the remembrance of notions thus early thrust into her heart. Believe 
me, my good lady reader, your daughter i in her teens had better dress 
herself than be given over to the companionship of a female servant. 

“ My lovely Lavinia!” exclaimed Mr. Somerset, as Miss Glynn came 
forwards from the thick trees, “I feared you would never come ! 

“Qh, Arthur!” she uttered, “I thought I should have gone mad! I 
knew you were waiting for me, and I could not get away, for I was kept 
reading to my father. Had there been a fire in the room, I think I should 
have thrown the pamphlet in.’ 

“T imagined that the threatening storm had kept you,” returned Mr. 
Somerset. ‘It seems to be coming on quickly.” 

“ The storm!” she thought. “ If the clouds carried fire I would joy- 
fully walk through all if it were to lead me to him !—My mother is not 
well this evening, and is in bed,” she said aloud, “ and papa is so 
exacting.” 

Mr. Somerset’s remark about the storm seemed soon to be verified. 
The lightning had become more frequent, more vivid, the thunder was 
nearer, and the rain fell faster. He passed his arm around Lavinia, and 
drew her inside the grotto for shelter, under its thick, intertwined roof of 
leaves and branches. She did not sit down, but stood at the egress, 
looking out. It may be questioned, however, if she saw or heard the 
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signs of the increasing storm: certainly she did not heed them. She 
had no sight but for that form beside her, no thought but for that one 
idol. And had an angel's voice spoken, and told her it was a worthless 
one, she would not have listened or cared. 

So there they remained. Mr. Somerset whispering all the insinuating 
deceit that man knows so well how to whisper, and Lavinia drinking it 
in: not as poison, which she ought to have done, but as the very sweetest 
incense ever offered up to woman. And the storm soon ana in all its 


fury and strength. 
ITI. 


Tue shades of night were gathering on the earth when Lavinia Glynn 
drew near to her home. It was a solitary cottage, standing just outside 
the village, surrounded by a productive garden: grass, flowers, fruit, and 

vegetables, all grew together in that well- -kept, agreeable disorder often 

observable in small country tenements. A privet hedge enclosed it on 
two sides, in which there was a gate. It was not the front entrance, 
but Lavinia made for it, went through, and was passing stealthily across 
the garden, towards the back door of the house, when some one darted 
out, in a crouching posture, from between two high rows of kidney 
beans, and seized her by the arm. Lavinia, albeit a young lady to 
whom “nerves” were unknown, gave a startled cry. Yet it was only 
Eliza. 

‘‘Where in the world have you stopped, Miss Lavinia?” was her 
hurried salutation. ‘‘ There has been the greatest rumpus: missis and 
master Whatever is the matter?” broke off the servant, as she noticed 
her young lady more particularly, her strange appearance and disordered 


hair. 
“ T—T am not well,” replied Miss Glynn ; “I think I fainted and fell. 


I am going straight to bed.” 

“You can’t go up to bed till you have shown yourself,” interrupted 
Eliza, authoritatively ; and it may here be mentioned that Miss Glynn’s 
confidential familiarity with her servant caused the servant to be 
familiar with her—a natural sequence, and one that is sure to follow. 
‘‘ They have been sending the cook after us all over the place, and I 
was forced to hide myself out here, or master would have seen me, for 
he has been dodging 1 in and out of the kitchen like one possessed, I tell 
you what it is, Miss Lavinia, if you are going to remain out at these 
unseasonable house I can’t undertake to cloak it with the pretence that 
you are out with me. I have been off my head with fright, almost, 
stopping out here in the lightning and thunder.’ 

** Has it thundered ?” demanded Lavinia, vaguely 

‘Have you been deaf or asleep?” asked the girl, looking at her 
keenly. “It was the thunder that so frightened master and missis: 
they thought we might be on the sands, in the thick of it. Frightfully 
loud it was, too!” 

“ Yes, yes,” cried Lavinia, hastily; ‘I forgot. It has given me the 
headache, and I can think of nothing. I shall go and sleep it off. Call 
me as usual in the morning.”’ 

“ But I tell you, you can’t go till they have seen you,” repeated the 
servant. ‘* Missis has been out of her bed twenty times, inquiring if we 
were come, and master’s more nervous than he has been for months, I 
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have heard it all from here. Hark! he’s calling out to cook now. Where's 
Mr. Somerset ?” 

““Gone home, I suppose. How do I know? What a fuss papa’s 
making ! Go in, Eliza: say we stopped on the beach, and that I am 
tired.’ 

“The beach won't do,” bluntly retorted the servant ; “the cook went 
there, and came back, and reported that there was not a soul all over it.” 

“ Then make up a tale yourself, ” answered Lavinia, darting past the 
maid, “for I tell you I am not going in to be questioned to-night. Sa 
the thunder frightened me, and I am gone to bed, and can't be disturbed : 
say anything.” 

For a short period these clandestine meetings continued to go on, and 
the grotto to be a witness to many a love-vow, destined to be broken, as 
love-vows mostly are. While they are in progress, let us give a word of 
explanation about one of the two parties to them. 

A few years previously, Arthur Somerset—by which appellation we 
will continue, for the present, to designate him, though in giving the 
name “ Somerset” to Lavinia Glynn, he had given one that was not his 
—became a freshman at Cambridge. His mother had died in his boy- 
hood, and he had recently lost his father, a clergyman. The property 
left to Arthur was very small—scarcely more than enough to prepare him 
for the Church, to which he was likewise destined ; for his father, though 
enjoying an excellent benefice, was a free-living man, and spent in many 
ways where he might have saved. Before Arthur had been three months 
at the university, he was deep in everything that he ought to have kept 
out of —bets, drink, rows, racing, billiards, suppers, headaches, and a 
whole catalogue of other evils, all helping him to become a parson, in 
accordance with our system of parson-educating. Now Arthur Somerset 
was a handsome, gentlemanly young fellow, a fascinating companion, and 
stood high in university favour, not quite, perhaps, with the deans and 
proctors, but with all the “ sets,” high and low. The consequence was, 
that instead of struggling resolutely out of the mud, which was likely to 
smother him, as a poor man, he dived deeper into it with every term, till 
at last the state of his affairs was obliged to be made known to his unele, 
the brother of his late father, a rich man with an only son. Very weoth, 
and more shocked than wroth, was this good man, when he found that ™ 
nephew’s substance had gone the way of all circulating metal, that he 
dared not walk about for fear of certain ominous taps on the shoulder, and 
that unless the more pressing claims on him were settled he could not 
show his face again at Cambridge. But he was not so bad an uncle, as 
uncles go, for though he bewailed and lectured, and lectured and bewailed, 
making Mr. Arthur, as he fondly hoped, repent to the very end of his 
heartstrings, he ended by paying all the debts, and made his nephew an 
allowance ‘sufficient to keep him for the remainder of his terms. So back 
went my gentleman with flying colours, and in another year was as deep 
in tradesmen’s books as ever, aud in others more pressing than univer- 
sity tradesmen’s. Arthur Somerset had not a bad heart, and by nature 
he was not profligate, but the dissipation prevalent at the university, the 
reckless society he mixed with there, drew him on, almost imperceptibly 
to himself. He did not like to approach his uncle a second time, and 
hence his sojourn at that obscure little watering-place ; for it was neces- 
sary to be out of the way till something was done, though what that 
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something would be was a puzzle to himself. He found the place exces- 
sively slow; his own account of it, in writing to a friend, was, that he 
was “bored to death :” perhaps that he did not quite leave it (and the 
world) for a better, was owing to his pursuit of Lavinia Glynn. But 
gallant amusements being quite “ used-up” diversion at the university, 
Mr. Somerset still found himself “ bored” considerably, and one open 
day he took heart and pen, and wrote a letter to his uncle full of self- 
contrition, promises for the future, and prayers for assistance, all jumbled 
up together as strong as the dictionary could make them. 

The answer came: a stern summons. Mr. Arthur was ordered to 
“come out of that disgraceful hiding” and appear forthwith before his 
uncle. If he lost four-and-twenty hours over doing so, the old gentle- 
man affirmed he would not see him or help him. And he was one to 
keep his word. 

“Whew!” whistled Arthur, when he got the letter, which arrived 
about ten days after the evening of the storm, “ what will Lavinia say ?” 

What indeed! Mr. Somerset met her as usual that day, and broke 
the news to her. But, hoping more effectually to prevent remonstrance 
on her part, he said the summons was from his college. 

“Oh but you may not go! you dare not go!” uttered Lavinia, when 
the full import of the news broke upon her startled mind. ‘ Arthur, you 
know, ‘in honour, you dare not !” 

“ There is one thing I dare not do,” he replied, ‘‘ and that is, disobey 
the mandate. You are not aware of the power these college proctors 
exercise over us, Lavinia. I should be ruined for life if I refused to 
attend.” 

“You must refuse now,” she impetuously reiterated ; “ you cannot 
leave me here alone.” 

“ Lavinia, my dearest, non-obedience is an impossibility, and go I 
must. But you have no cause to let it thus affect you; for I tell you | 
shall be back the instant I can get liberty.” 

‘¢ And our marriage ?” she continued, in a whisper. 

“JT am as anxious about all these things as you can be,’ was Mr. 
Somerset’s reply. ‘‘ Let me obey this summons, and I will see what 
arrangements I can make.” 

“ Where am I to write to you—what address ¢ I could not live now, 
in your absence, without writing and hearing daily.” 

Mr. Somerset hesitated: he had told her he was going to Cambridge, 
and the reader knows he was not. Her question puzzled him. 

‘J will write and tell you,” he said. I don’t know what this con- 
founded mandate may be for. The heads may be going to rusticate 
me: and I should not choose for your letters to fall into other hands. I 
will write, Lavinia.” 

“Oh go not away!” she resumed, imploringly. “ Last night I dreamt 
that you went, and the time went on—on—on—and you never returned ! 
The dream was so like reality, that I have thought of it all day long, 
with a shudder. Ob, Arthur! go not away! I have sacrificed much for 
you.” 

He soothed her into temporary calmness, into an unwilling ac- 


quiescence, and so departed. 
It was late in the evening of the following day when Arthur Somerset 
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presented himself before his uncle, at his country residence. The old 
gentleman was pacing up and down his library, a handsome room, well 
stored with books. He turned sharply round when Arthur entered. 

*¢ So, sir,” he said, darting unceremoniously into the subject, without 
preface or compliments, ‘‘ what has become of all your solemn promises 
of amendment that you made to me in this very room ?” 

“ Sir,” cried Arthur, “I am deeply ashamed not to have kept them.” 

“Can you advance one argument in defence of your disgraceful con- 
duct ?” he resumed, sternly. 

Arthur was silent: he knew that his uncle looked with no lenient eye 
upon the thoughtless follies of youth. Always a bookworm, always, 
even in boyhood, in delicate health, he had never, himself, yielded to their 
temptations, and could make no allowance for those who did. Marry- 
ing late in life a wife fond of retirement, he had secluded himself, ever 
since, on this his ancestral estate, bringing up his only surviving child, 
Somerset (a family name: the reason, probably, of Mr. Arthur's assuming 
it when he was at fault for one), on a most strict, model plan. They 
don’t always answer, though, let them be ever so model. 

“ T can only advance one excuse, sir,” observed Arthur ; ‘the almost 
irresistible temptations that beset us at the university.” 

“ There are no temptations, none that may not be surmounted,” re- 
torted the elder gentleman, calmly. ‘ To get into debt, or keep out of 
it, is entirely at a man’s own option. Somerset has been at Oxford 
twelve months, and he is not in debt. He has not lived up to his allow- 
ance, and he’s younger than you, by years.” 

Whatever may have been Arthur's faults, want of generous feeling 
was not amongst them, and he remained silent. But it was within his 
knowledge that his cousin Somerset was already soaring a few kites in 
the air. 

‘Somerset goes as a gentleman-commoner, with an ample income 
now, and a large fortune in prospective,” he observed. ‘“ I am known 
to be a poor man, who will have to get on hereafter by my luck or my 
brains.” 

“If your last speech is intended by way of argument,” resumed the 
uncle, “I don’t see how it bears upon the case. I should say it tells 
against you.” 

It certainly did. 

“ A very pretty career is yours, to fit you for one of God’s holy minis- 
ters! Pray, sir, which is deepest in your thoughts—how you shall best 
get out of debt, or into divinity ?” 

“Why, sir, the university is not supposed to fit us for—for—religion, 
and that sort of thing,” replied Arthur, candidly. ‘*] suppose that 
comes with the ordination—if it comes at all.” 

“You may well say ‘if it comes at all,” exclaimed the old man, 
pacing about, in his restless manner. “It is the wretched training 
of our young divines that is helping to pull down our Church Establish- 
ment. Oh, you laugh! you don’t think it is coming down? I can 
tell you, sir, that unless a sweeping reform takes place, on more points 
than one, in a century’s time we shall all be dissenters. And the Re- 
formed Church will be left to take care of itself—without its revenues, 
though,” added the speaker, shrewdly. 

‘* What an old croaker!”’ soliloquised Arthur. 
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“‘ How is a minister of God prepared for his holy office ? how are 
you being prepared?” he continued, wheeling round, and facing his 
nephew. ‘You went to school, and there you were taught just as the 
other boys were taught, irrespective of future career: whether to be a 
soldier, a parson, a rake, no matter; the training was the same for all. 
Then you went to the university, and what d’ye do there ?” 

“T only do as others do,” deprecated Arthur. 

‘Just so; that’s where it is. You learn to dress, and swindle poor 
duns, and feast and drink, with graver vices that I will not put you to 
shame by naming. A few years of this folly, each year growing worse 
than the last, and you present yourself to a bishop, he lays his hands on 
you, and you are turned out into the world to take care of other men’s 
souls, when you care nothing and know less about your own!” 

‘“* What a confounded old croaker !” thought Arthur again. 

“ Well, there the system is, and I can’t mend it, but I know what it 
will do for England. The reorLe are becoming enlightened, and, one 
by one, all abuses and anomalies will be swept away.” 

“ Meanwhile, what am J to do, sir, to avoid being swept away?” 
broke in Arthur, coming to the point. ‘ Will you forgive and assist 
me? I promise, on my honour, it shall be for the last time.” 

“‘Tt would go against my conscience to aid in making him one of 
these graceless ministers, were it not that they are all alike,” observed 
the old man, speaking rather in soliloquy than answer. ‘“ How long is 
it before you can be ready to take orders ?” 

‘‘ About twelve months,” was the reply. 

“ And in that twelve months, if I set you free now, you will be as deep 
in debt as ever.” 

“ Sir, again I say I will pledge you my honour.” 

“Honour amongst university students goes for what it’s worth, I 
expect. I have no faith in it.” 

‘‘What am I to say, sir?” 

‘I think the less you say the better, after all you asserted once before. 
You are my brother’s child, Arthur, and I perhaps ought to give you one 
more trial. Get back to college, hasten your studies there, and give me 
in the list of your debts.” 

“You are more generous than I deserve, sir—than I expected,” ex- 
claimed the young man, the tears rushing to his eyes. 

“ Get yourself made a parson as speedily as you can—and a choice 
specimen you'll make, to judge by these antecedents.” 

** No worse than the generality, sir.”’ 

Right there, Mr. Arthur Somerset. 


IV. 

Ir would seem that Lavinia Glynn’s dream had been prophetic, for 
Mr. Somerset never returned. One letter came from him, in the first 
week of his departure, which stated that he was leaving Cambridge for 
the house of a relative, and it was uncertain when he » Baer return to 
the university ; but he would write again shortly. 

He never did. And as the days, the weeks passed on, and there were 
no tidings from him, no sign of his return, no proof, even, that he was 
still in existence, Lavinia’s state of mind was terrible. None can describe 
the fierce, conflicting passions that waged war in it. She would wander 
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and watch through the livelong day, now pacing fiercely in their old 
resorts, now haunting the post-office with inquiries for letters, till that 
edifice began to think her a troubled spirit, and now she would prostrate 
herself in that wide forest, in its dreary solitude, and call upon his name 
in her uncontrolled anguish, and cry out for him to come back to her. 
But he never came: he was only proving himself another of those faith- 
less cavaliers, celebrated in the song of the “Baron of Mowbray,” who 
love and ride away. 
And that was all Lavinia Glynn’s requital for her insane worship. 
va bitter, no doubt, but very natural. 
e shall soon come to the lunatic asylum and Maria Remar. I had 
thought to get all the history into one paper, but it has lengthened itself 
out. It’s no fault of mine; and patience, dear reader, is wholesome for 


us both 





OCCASIONAL NOTES ON LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL, 


I].—GRANIER DE CASSAGNAC.* 


Wuite M. Alexandre Dumas was enjoying the triumphs of his ex- 
perimental venture in dramatic art, in the success of “Christine” and 
“Henri III.,” M. de Cassagnac was at school at Toulouse, and there, 
with prodigious interest, followed with his mind’s eye the movements of 
this new literary emprise, which crossed and defied the prepossessions of 
France’s youth, and the traditions of her hoary eld. He likens it to a 
torrent in its swift and sweeping power, and himself as sitting, like 
Virgil’s shepherd-swain, on the banks of the tumultuous waters, watch- 
ing, as they whirled and eddied adown the stream, now a Delille, now a 
Parny,—here a La Harpe, there a J. B. Rousseau,—anon a St. Lambert, 
and next a Voltaire. ‘1 was not,” he tells us, “ sufficiently acquainted 
with the great masters to understand that the new ideas, which were thus 
ringing out the works of the eighteenth century, would at the same time 
ring in those of the seventeenth. When I saw Voltaire falling, I had 
my fears for Corneille ; and I set myself to study this new literature, so 
imperious and so aggressive, just as one studies the plague.” The results 
of that study have been given to the world in various articles, more than 
sufficiently damaging to Racine and his school, and offensive to their 
partisans, who have cried Havoc! at sight of their foeman’s ravages, and 
let slip their dogs of war. 

This kind of sport he rather enjoys than otherwise. He has plenty of 
self-assurance, has M. Granier de Cassagnac, and is not to be put down 
by baying and barking extraordinary. He only charges his piece with 
paradoxes of heavier metal, and fires with an air of more telling execu- 
tion. Really he is sorry to disturb the temper and the afternoon-of-life 
repose of France’s conservative critics, her very worthy and approved 
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good masters, all correct, classical, and conventional, by his innovating 
notions and juvenile extravagances: but he is conscientious, and they 
must bear with him; he can argue as well as assert; he can unfold a 
series of reasons, as well as move a series of resolutions; he only begs 
them to govern their temper, and to answer him if they can. ‘ The 
have passed the age,” says he, “‘at which men study and discuss; and 
am at that when truth is the object of pursuit; they are taking their 
rest, and I am working, that in due time I may take my rest also. I 
am doing what they are no longer doing, but what once they too have 
done; they have found, and I am yet seeking.” Elsewhere he says, 
“ The studies I put forth on Racine are not designed to depreciate the 
classical to the gain of the romantic school ; they are but the result of a 
very free but very sincere, a very decided but equally conscientious 
examination of an entire class of works, upon which the received judg- 
ment was passed under the Regency, that is to say, at an epoch when 
literary taste in France was of the falsest kind; they express the opinion 
of a serious writer, upon poems which everybody admires and nobody 
reads.” How comes it, is he asked, that where others affirm, he denies ? 
that where they subscribe, he protests? Does he believe himself wiser, 
better instructed, more reasonable, than every one else? ‘Certainly 
not. Only, there needs not to have better eyes than another, simply to 
see what he is not looking at.” His judicial opponents he considers dis- 
qualified for judicial authority, by this very sort of judicial blinduess. 
The age makes a great fuss about being original, and independent, and 
not taking things on trust; but nothing, in his opinion, is so common as 
a blind assent to vulgar creeds, be they even the vulgarest of vulgar 
errors. 

The columns of the Presse and the Constitutionnel, to say nothing of 
the small arms of a score of “ petits journaux,” opened fire on M. de 
Cassagnac, for his treasonable attempt on Racine. It was no less than 
lése-majesté, his audacious assault on the person of King John. And, 
by-the-by, a capital point in the capital crime was, the calling his majesty 
by his Christian name, John. M. de Cassagnac called John over the 
coals, as coolly as a Russell-square cit would Ais John, for sins of omission 
at the dinner-table, or of commission in the cellar. M. de Cassagnac 
accused John of bad grammar, bad rhymes, and other bad qualities; and 
if he did not tell John he ought to have known better, why, he told John’s 
worshippers that they ought. Great was the wrath excited by this piece 
of familiarity. But even this wrath M. de Cassagnac turned against his 
assailants, to his own advantage and their confusion. ‘ Many persons,” 
quoth he, “ have discovered a culpable degree of disrespect in the name 
of Jean, given by me to Racine. Let me be allowed to answer, that I 
am not nearly so disrespectful as my fault-finders are ignorant. It was 
Voltaire who, in a prodigious fit of reckless admiration, gave Racine the 
name of Jean. I have only repeated the word, taking care to underlme 
it, to imply that it was a quotation.” 

But does M. de Cassagnac actually disavow all homage to King John ? 
Does he recognise no merit in the literary dynasty of the eighteenth 
century ? Has he no good word to say for such authors as Fontenelle, 
and the elder Crébillon, and Marmontel, and La Harpe,—no enjoyment 
in reading the prose of Fénélon, the poetry of Voltaire? On the con- 
trary, he conjures his readers, at starting, to take his word of honour 
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that he is no Attila, intent on wasting and devastating his country’s litera- 
ture; that he never regarded Racine us a polisson—quite the reverse : 
and that he sees in the French literature of the seventeenth century one of 
the finest spectacles that can possibly delight an intelligent mind. “ Bos- 
suet seems to me a man of distinguished taste; Corneille I have always 
considered the author aux plus nobles allures in our language ; there are 
few things J prefer to the style of Madame de Sevigné; and much 
sooner would I have written one scene of the ‘ Fourberies de Scapin,’ or 
some thirty lines of the ‘ Femmes savantes,’ than have won the battle of 
Arbela or that of Marathon.” “I read,” he adds, “ as often as ever I 
can, the prose and verse of Moliére, and I read at no time and on no ac- 
count a single hemistich of M. Casimir Delavigne, or a single couplet of 
M. Béranger.” Voila his profession of faith. 

Nevertheless, Racine is sadly mauled by him, first and last. Racine 
is argued to have been behind his age in science and thought. His 
‘ Athalie,” for a century pronounced in journal and playbill “ chef- 
d'ceuvre inimitable,” is subjected to a jealous scrutiny; in setting about 
which, M. de Cassagnac prays the public—however strange, bold, and 
rash it may seem in him to cross a national panegyric so constant and 
unanimous—to believe, notwithstanding, that while he thus sets himself 
to oppose it, without a moment’s hesitation, he does so from no personal 
vanity, but from staunch literary convictions. The faults he finds with 
‘* Athalie” are not drawn from the violation of certain rules, imposed by 
the criticism of a later school; he accepts the piece on the principles of 
its own type of art; he is not offended by Racine’s employment of nurses, 
confidants, and palaces open at all hours to all comers; nor does he cen- 
sure in “ Athalie” anything which, either in the material fabric of the 
drama, or the agency of its persone, or the historical data of its action, 
might transgress the rules at present reguant in dramatic art. But he 
does complain that, in the first place, the scenario of this tragedy is con- 
ceived and arranged with such an entire absence of all reflection, that the 
performance of the piece, taken literally, is a thing impossible—the 
locale of the first four acts being irreconcilable with that of the fifth. 
‘The serious oversights with which Racine is chargeable, im respect to 
the Temple at Jerusalem, are not the less strange, when we reflect that 
the author of a professedly Biblical tragedy ought to have beeu a reader 
of the Bible, where the Temple is as accurately described as in the plans 
of an architect.” Then as to his personages: it is observable how fre- 
quently the word “ priest” (prétre) recurs in “ Athalie :’—well; with 
Racine this word priest just signifies cwré—in accordance with the spirit 
in which he turns the Jewish temple into a kind of Christian church, 
Mathan iuto a verger, and Joas into a boy-chorister. But it is on the 
ground of style that an examination of “ Athalie” must be placed, in 
order to be just; and upon this ground, therefore, M. de Cassagnac 
enters at length and in detail. With regard to style, Racine, he observes, 
belongs to a school of which he is not the chief. for it begins with 
Christine de Pisan in prose, and with Malherbe in verse; a school which, 
speaking generally, is formed on the study and imitation of the ancients, 
and, among the ancients, of the Romans rather than the Greeks, and, 
among the Romans again, of the rhetoricians and pleaders rather 
than the writers of simplicity and strength. ‘Strange! that although 
Racine habitually copies the Greeks, he always Latinises in his style. 
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The simplicity of the Attic iambus charms him less than the composed . 


gravity of the Latin hexameter.” Now, when Racine’s style is at its best, 
there is no denying to it, our critic owns, a very noble and imposing 
effect; marked by no great energy, indeed, for it is too diffuse and long- 
drawn-out for that,—nor again very highly coloured,—but by a beautiful 
harmony and balancing of phrase. But when that style is of so-so exe- 
cution, it is really, he objects, “something particularly detestable.” The 
weakened woof breaks asunder under the stress of burdensome epithets ; 
the idea, lost in the labyrinth of words, can hardly ever reach the termi- 
nation of the phrase; and the harmony of the verse is merely an insuffer- 
able dangling of idle terms, parasitical hemistiches, and bad rhymes. 
And so we get “slab for plenty, plethora for fulness, and tinsel for 
splendour.” Such, in the main, contends M. de Cassagnac, is the verse 
of “ Athalie:” with the exception of some fine tirades, it is a lamentable 
heap of useless epithets and broken metaphors. “It is the style of 
Voltaire anticipated ; for we may call the tragedies of Voltaire a com- 
pleted and enlarged edition of the faults of Racine.” The choruses, so 
universally and uninquiringly admired, are an “ inconceivable lumber of 
vulgar and hollow expressions,” such as no birthday ode-manufacturer of 
to-day would put his name to. Above all, Racine is convicted of sins 
against—grammar! “Racine, one of the creators of the French lan- 
guage, can he have made mistakes in French? Alas! yes, beyond a 
doubt, as facts will show. However, we shall distinguish between cases 
where it is the language itself which has changed, and those where 
Racine has absolutely violated the unchangeable rules of grammar.” For 
example, the following couplet contains an offence against the grammar 
of all times : 
Avec la méme ardeur Qu’ELLE voulut jadis 
Perdre en vous le dernier des enfants de son fils. 
Or this line: 
Armez-vous d’un courage et dune foi NOUVELLE’ — 


where we ought to read “d’un courage et d'une foi nouveaux.” Such a 
sexual license, again, as the next line ventures to take, would be allowed, 
says our critic, neither by Vaugelas, nor by Despautére, nor by Lho- 
mond— 

Tantdt & son aspect je l’ai vu [Athalie} s’évanouir. 

To those who accuse M. de Cassagnac of a restless obtrusion of 
paradox and novelty, in thus confronting the time-honoured verdict of 
France on its favourite poet, he answers by the way, that after all he is 
giving expression less to his own judgment than to that of the seven- 
teenth century entire. For, as most people are aware, when this same 
*‘ Athalie” was first acted, in 1691, it was unanimously pronounced a 
mediocre production, by no means “up to” the reputation of its author. 
“And yet among its judges were names which are still accepted as 
authorities; these were men like Labruyére, La Fontaine, Boileau, and 
women like Madame de Sévigné and Madame de Maintenon, without 
reckoning all the court of Versailles, a very world of men of wit and 
taste, and without reckoning Louis XIV., that great writer in an age of 
great writers, as may be seen from his correspondence on the subject of 
the succession of Charles II.” So that, if “ Athalie” has subsequently 
been lauded to the skies, and if La Harpe Has cancelled the decree of 
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Madame de Sévigné, the question turns on a choice between authorities ; 
and M. de Cassagnac declines to consider his offence as a hanging matter, 
when he can hale in, as particeps criminis, every big wig, male or female, 
which diffused ambrosial glories throughout the palmy state of France. 

In one of his essays M. de Cassagnac avows that * would not think 
of writing them at all, if he had only to repeat and confirm current: 
opinions. Accordingly, in all of them he is more or less a polemic. He 

grounds his very right to be heard, on the fact that he has something to 

say which clashes with what is commonly received. Writing about the 

Abbé Lacordaire, he propounds and defends the highest of high church 
theories—to the logical as well as practical annihilation of “ civil power.” 
Writing about the Fétes of July, he satirises, as owr Drummond might 
do, the attempt to give them a religious character—observing that 
‘“‘Sabaoth means God of battles, not God of émeutes.” Writing about 
what he considers a vulgar error, the identity of the human heart, the 
eternity of the moral sense, &c., he brings all his ingenuity and his 
reading to bear on the other side. When he writes about Paris, there- 
fore, you may be sure he will not flatter, and wheedle, and fawn. ‘There 
are ‘soe to do that. He adopts another tone. He comments on the 
fact, that when the government is not to the taste of the Parisians, they 
change it outright, and France has to put up with their new choice ; and 
he records, with “ affliction,” the historical truth, that the city of Paris, 
which thus overrides the French nationality, ma never shown a very 
fervid degree of patriotism ; reminding her that, in the reign of Charles 
VI., she called in the English, and opened her gates to them; that in 
1814, she opened her gates to the Russians, much to the astoundment of 
the emperor, who had said, on terminating his prodigious French cam- 
paign, that a city of 800,000 inhabitants was not to be entered in its own 
despite ; that in 1815, she opened her gates to the Prussians ; and that 
future chroniclers will tell how Paris has expelled the Bourbons, and 
restored them, by turns. Paris, he adds, has never but once sustained a 
siege ; and that was when she held out against Henry IV., and with the 
Spaniard for her ally. Paris has only put to death one king; but then 
Paris has put to death nearly ten prévéts; which prove at least how im- 
partial she is in her rage and fury. And indeed the rage of Paris is, 
says M. de Cassagnac, something very Homeric and thunderous. Lmeutes 
are an endemic at Paris, just as the plague i is at Cairo: you must not 
be surprised when you hear in the air the periodical roll of faubourg 
thunder; it is usually about the month of June or July that the malady 
breaks out, and it commonly lasts three days. Things have been going 
on in this way these thousand years past. 

He revolts at the haughty contempt displayed by the public journals of 
Paris towards the rest of France. They talk, he complains, of the pro- 
vinees, much as the Athenians used to talk of Beeotia. They give to 
ministerial intrigues an infinite superiority over the interests of agriculture, 
popular education, and provincial progress. A great country is ; managed 
without resistance, and, in order to be the more easily managed, is cor- 
rupted, by a city rife with “turbulent instincts,” with “ atheistic ten- 
dencies,”—a city teeming with thieves and prostitutes,—a city “choked 
up with a population without parallel in the world, having more than one 
bastard to its every three inhabitants, while one-fifth of its denizens is 
born in the hospital, and the half dies there.” Great, M. de Cassagnac 
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assures the Parisians, is his love for Paris. But then, let them know, he 
loves far more the simple champaigns fertilised by the Adour, and guarded 
by the cloud-capt Pyrenees. There, wit and badinage may be scarcer 
than at Paris; but, on the other hand, God and home are a little more 
respected. With alarm, therefore, he observes the inroads made day after 
day by the poison of the capital on the constitution of the provinces, and 
in a protesting apostrophe upbraids the seducer: “Most imprudent art 
thou, O Paris, as well as ungrateful, to poison the springs from which 
thou drinkest! Whence come to thee those orators, whence those poets, of 
whom thou art so proud, but from the provinces at which thou gibest ? 
Nothing which thou hast is thine own—nothing, be it the lofty or the 
vile, thy artists or thy prostitutes ; both alike come to thee from afar, 
impelled by genius and by wretchedness ; and of the latter thou pollutest 
the bodies, of the former the souls.” So one of her journalists reproaches 
the capital apostrophised by one of our poets as— 
Paris, thou strangest thing, of all things strange ; 
Young beauty, superannuated flirt ; 
True to one love alone, and that one, Change ; 
Glittering, yet grim; half diamonds and half dirt : 
Thou mode) of—two ruffles and xo shirt! 
Thy court, thy kingdom, and thy life, a game ; 
Worn out with age, and yet, by time unhurt ; 
Light without lustre, glory without fame, 
Earth’s darkest picture, set in Earth’s most gilded frame. 


M. de Cassagnac, it is seen, then, is no favourer of the Progress-at-any - 
price party. Again and again he has his fling at the revolutions and 
revolutionists of his native land, at democracy and demagogues, mobs 
and mobocrats. Promptly he fastens on the saying of Lamennais, that 
whatever law is without the concurrence of the people, and does not 
emanate from the people, is null and void : a saying which, he contends, 
being interpreted, has this signification,—that for six thousand years the 
world has had none but monstrous laws, since there never has existed in 
the world a single country where the people, as M. de Lamennais under- 
stands that term, have directly concurred in the establishment of the laws, 
—and that the moral law and the law of religion are each a nullity, since 
they do not emanate from the people. ‘The liberty of the press is among 
the things he takes the liberty to satirise. Count up on your fingers, he 
says, the great things effected by the liberty of the press; it won't take 
you long: after all, the liberty of the press can only mean the liberty to 
say all that is within our knowledge; now, if we know nothing, we must 
either hold our tongues, or talk rubbish,—and that, the latter alternative, 
is just what France has been doing for the last fifty years. He proclaims 
himself one of the faithful in faithless times, amid unbelievers innume- 
rable a believer. ‘ There is one thing,” he observes, “ that of itself and 
everywhere condemns all so-called iberal ideas, and it is, that they are 
essentially irreligious, that is to say, essentially immoral, for morality is 
inseparable from religion.” M. de Cassagnac’s logic, as well as his 
rhetoric, is sometimes more sweeping than steadfast, more showy than 
sound. But he is well worth reading, by those at least who desire fresh- 
ness and freedom of thought and style, who are weary of routine in hum- 
drum criticism, and can put up with a deal of pugnacity and paradox if 
only for the novelty and amusement of the thing. 
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THE DANCE ROUND THE PLAGUE-PIT. 
BY G. W. THORNBURY. 


"Twas when the plague was mowing 
God’s creatures down in heaps, 

That five good men of the Temple 
Awoke from their drunken sleeps, 

And flask in hand, and arm in arm, 
Went over the fields together, 

To see the plague-pit at Mary-la-bonne, 
In the bright and golden weather. 


They strolled along, and at every stile 
Drank to some beauty’s health ; 

And on their knees (good Lord, to see 
Such uses made of wealth !) 

They edged the king, and toasted the duke, 
And hailed the Muses nine; 

At every death-bell tolling 
Held up to the sun the wine. 





On the green grass and the cowslip flowers 
The sad, calm sunshine slept ; 

Then one laughed out, and another sighed, 
And a third man fairly wept : 

For one had lost his wife il child, 
And one his younger brother ; 

A third had fled but yesterday 
From the black corse of his mother. 


And when the milk-girls singing passed, 
They kissed them one and all: 

* We are Death ’s five good brothers, 
Very good men and tall.” 

Then flourished their swords and capered, 
And such mad anties played : 

Thinking them madmen broke away, 
Fast flew each milking-maid. 


"Twas very quiet in the old churchyard ; 
The bees in the nettle flowers 

Moved not; the swallows flew 
Silent between the showers. 

But the chasm, black and gaping, 
No cloud or sunshine lit : 

It struck them cold to the heart and bone 
To see the path to it 


Trodden like any highway 
Over the meadow grass, 

Where the dead-cart-wheels by night and day 
Creak rumbling as they pass. 

Through suburb road and village street, 
Where playing boys stand still, 

Where ploughmen stop to hear the bell, 
And the white face stares from the mill. 








Oh, how they laughed to see the pit 
So black and deep below! 

Yet above the sky was blue and clear, 
And the clouds were all of a glow. 
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And the sunrise, bright and rosy, 
Turned the distant roofs to flame ; 

And one looked long, with pallid cheeks, 
And called the rest by name. 


One of the band was grey and wan, 
But one was fresh and fair, 

And on his comely shoulders fell 
A flood of dark brown hair. 

A third was sour and sneering, 
Thin lip, and cold grey eye; 

The last were fat-cheeked gluttons, 
Who dreaded much to die. 


“T see the old curmudgeon,” 
Cried one, with a drunken scream, 
And flung his glass at the mocking eyes 
Of the dead, that glisten and gleam. 
“‘ My father turned me over 
To beg or rob on the road ; 
Good-day, old lad, with the drooping jaw, 
D’ye like your new abode ?” 


“1 swear it moves,” cried one, aghast, 
And let his full glass fall : 

“Oh, God! if my gentle brother Will 
Should be there at the bottom of all! 

They writhe—egad, they struggle, 
Like fish in a bellying net! 

I'd rather than forty shillings 
We never here had met.” 


“There’s Chloe yonder, sleeping, 
Her arms round a dead man’s neck ; 
I call her twice, and kiss my hand, 
But she comes not at my beck. 
Her cheeks are still warm crimson, 
The rouge is not washed off, 
But her curls are lost, and the bald-pate hag 
is fit for a sexton’s scoff.” 


The sun in the old church window 
Glistened with wavering gold, 
Calm praying figures pan in stone 
You may through the panes behold. 
The poplar slowly wavered, 
And stately bent its head, 
As if in homage to the wind, 
Or reverence to thegdead. 


‘Sink me! cried one, ‘ Canary 
Will wash our dull eyes clear, 
And brace our hearts; you quakers, 
I can see nothing here 
But a hole in the ground, and faces pale, 
That seem to grin and stare. 
Let us away—I feel a qualm— 
There’s death in the hot thick air.” 
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“ Rot me!” a third voice bellows, 
And flung down a shower of wine ; 
«This rain'll wake the fools to life, 
And make their white lips shine. 
There, in a snug nook crouching, 
I see my mother sits, 
She’s rather warped and shrunken, 
She was always whining in fits.” 


“ Born devil,” cried another, 
“ My little Will lies there, 
His blue eyes cold and faded, 
And worms in his golden hair ; 
Crushed by those black heaps livid, 
Without a coffin or shroud, 
Thrown in, dog-like, without a prayer.” 
The strong man wept aloud. 


« Excuse me now proposing, 
My gallant friends, a toast : 

Here’s a health to good old Rowley— 
Long may he rule the roast— 

To Nell and Mall, the pretty Whig, 
The Queen of Hearts, a all!” 

_ The sneerer knelt, and “in a grove” 

Began to shout and baw] : 


* We all go mad ther, 
If mae dare te think a 

He dashed out the wine with a shaking hand 
And staring eyeballs—* Drink— 

Drink till the brain grows fiery, 
And the veins run o’er with joy ; 

And when I’m drunk, then twist my neck, 
And let me join my boy.” 


Then one pulled out the loaded dice 
And threw them on a tomb, 

And another flung some greasy cards 
Stole from a tavern room. 

And all the while the lark rose up, 
Gay singing overhead, 

As if the were newly made, 
And Adam were not dead. 


“Room, room for a dance !—the sexton 
With the dead-cart comes not yet— 

A saraband or a minuet : 
Well are we five ladstmet ! 

Come, pass the flask, and fill the cup, 
And send the bumper round, 

And drink a health to our friends and foes, 
So snugly under ground.” 


Then round the plague-pit footing 
A measure one or two, 

With scarf and spangled feather, 
Roses on every shoe, 
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All hand-in-hand, in circles, 
With many a mad grimace, 

Round the hole, thick black with bodies, 
The drunken dancers race. 


Round and round in madness 
The noisy dancers flew, 
Shaking off hat and feather, 
Kicking off stocking and shoe ; 
But a quicker reel flung one man in, 
Swift as a stone from a sling; 
Down—down—down! In the loathsome pit 
They hear the fellow sing. 


He holds his glass to a dead maid’s mouth, 
And pledges the plague-struck men ; 
He shouts to his fellows far above 
To fill the bowl again. 
But a sudden shiver seizes him, 
And he leaps at the side of the grave, 
And weeps and screams for life and help, 
But none of them care to save. 


They lay down flat at the brink of the pit, 
And hold the red glass up, 

And drink his health, and ding in his eyes 
The dregs of the empty cup. 

He draws his sword in madness, 
Hews at the dead around, 

And tries to carve out steps to climb 
In the crumbling, reeking ground. 


The dance renews with frantic speed, 
They leap round the open pit, 

Till another reels, with a cry of “ Lost /” 
Far in the womb of it. 

Then at him, like a panther, 
The first who lay there leaps : 

They roll and fight, and curse and stab, 
Tossing the dead in heaps. 


And, looking down, the dancers laugh, 

And clap their hands, and sing, 
Just as they would a bull-dog 

In the Paris garden ring. 
A —then perfect silence— 

th wretches are struck dead— 

One smitten by the vapour, 

The other with cloven head. 


* * ‘ x * 


The dead-cart comes in the heat of noon, 
The dancers are all dead, 
And each had sunk like men asleep, 
The earth-heap for a bed. 
“ Kind gentlemen,” the sexton said, 
“To save me trouble sure, 
Food ’1l be all the cheaper 
For so many mouths the fewer.” 
12 
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DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER IN ROME—1854. 


BY FLORENTIA. 





Monte Cavi—Home Life—Maria—The Geese—The Dance—Marino, and Gossip 
about its History—A Night at a Convent. 

THE t sight of our savage fortress-home is Monte Cavi, which 
rises, as I have said, majestically behind the Rocca. Troops of visitors 
come daily from the beautiful environs, through the chesnut forest, to 
visit this highest summit of the Alban Mount. I was naturally all im- 
patience uutil I also had addressed myself to the ascent. The road lay 
through the fair overspreading woodlands, overmantling all around, save 
the grim sides of the Latin Valley, and the heights ef Tusculum, alone 
bleak and bare in this rich circle of loveliness. On I went through that 
charmed wood by a rough track, passing by clearings where those dusky 
squatters, the charcoal-burners, sit month after month by their smoulder- 
ing fires, undermining by their insidious labours the magnificent old 
trees, spared by time from bygone centuries when Diana ruled the 
woods, On I go through parting walls of lava rock, rising like gigantic 
fortifications on either hand, the stone of a ruddy glowing colour, warmed, 
as it were, by internal fires, and ever palpitating with a subdued heat. 
How grandly these ravines open before me, laced and embroidered with 
a luxuriant undergrowth of vines, clematis, and wild roses blushing out 
here and there, and diademed with sombre trees and shrubs, forming a 
rich contrast with the ruddy peaks and masses on which they hang. 
Grottos yawn in the deep sides, leading down into unfathomable depths, 
perhaps to Tartarus and the ghastly circle where Lucifer sits enthroned 
amid blue fires. The merry light is subdued and oppressed in this 
mysterious pass, where eternal twilight reigns; a solemn awe steals over 
me.—After a time the defile terminates, and I emerge into light, and 
life, and gleesome sunshine, on an elevation about the Rocca, and the 
ever-glorious prospect opens far and wide. Around me a valley, or 
rather plateau, appears, carpeted with the finest, greenest grass—a great 
ome game four miles in circuit, bordered by low hills, bare and un- 
wooded, suggesting bitter, piercing winds ;—a strange, lonely region. 

This space, so singular in aspect, is said to have been the mouth of the 
ancient volcano ; for that fact, no one can vouch save some mad-brained 
antiquarian, nor does it matter; but it matters much to know that it was 
the camp of Hannibal, where that eccentric one-eyed hero encamped 
with his army during his memorable scappata out of Campania, for the 
purpose of terrifying the Romans by the near approach of the Cartha- 
gimian forces led by himself, and inducing them to raise the siege of 
Capua, too hard pressed by the legions for him to succour on the spot. 
But the stern Romans budged not from Capua until the gates opened to 
receive them in triumph ; and vainly did Hannibal sound his loud alarums 
in his camp on the ‘Alban Hills—vainly did he, descending into the Cam- 
pagns, intrench his forces on the Anio stream, three miles from imperial 

ome, and skirmish with his swift-riding Numidians under the very 
walls. The Seven Hills heeded not—the Palladium shook not—the sacred 
fire burnt bright and clear, though the dreadful Carthaginian and his 
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awful host glittered before the very eyes of the Quirites. The ground 
on which he stood was bought and sold in the Forum by those immovable 
men of brass, who knew that it was written Rome should stand as long 
as time endured. A great army marched out of the opposite gates to 
Spain—far off, distant Spain—in mocking defiance, to ioe the Cartha- 
ginians that Rome had stout hearts and to spare, both to conquer the 
Pillars of Hercules, and to drive Hannibal back in shame from whence he 
came. Brave old Rome! 

These recollections came vividly before me as I looked on the t 
field, formed by nature for an encampment, with its fringe of low hills, 
high a for shelter, but too bare for ambuscades. I thought on the 
day when Hannibal, gazing down on the Campagna and the Appian and 
Nomentana Ways, stretching away towards the towers of Rome, saw 
them, as I did then, glistening in the sun. The great outlines are the 
same: there, in the distance, is the Street of Tombs, the Latin valley, and 
rocky Tusculum; but the foreground is changed—I and my pony, 
instead of the Carthaginian host and the great conqueror that led them! 

Before me rose Monte Cavi, a conical peak, said to be three thousand 
feet above the neighbouring ocean—a lovely mountain, green and luxuriant 
as an English plaisance. The road winds up gently through the under- 
wood oe parting branches, until a purer air clothes all around with 
sheeny light; and joysome and exhilarated one mounts the pleasant 
height, where Nature in her softer mood beckons one on to where fresh 
beauties rise, unbought by fear or labour. Here are no fierce rocks, no 
frowning precipices, or thundering streams, or crashing avalanches—all 
is serenely softly lovely, rich and harmonious as befits the smiling land 
beloved of Venus, where the Graces and the Muses still are worshipped. 
A turn of the road brought me suddenly face to face with a group of 
Passionist monks—pale, emaciated men—resting on some stones by the 
wayside. They had been below in the common world, and were now 
returning to their sky-parlour—the aérial monastery aloft. Ascetics as 
they were, and weaned from all earthly things, these good monks, like 
true Italians, were full of courtesy; their abbate hats were instantly 
raised as they perceived me, and a “ Buona passeggiata alla Signora” 
was uttered in dull, cold voices, where, though no mundane passions 
lingered, much that was kind and charitable was expressed. 

As I wound round the mountain, the panorama grew beneath me wider 
and grander; the sea, vast as eternity, outstretched into far-off fields of 
light and glory, melting dreamily into the vague clouds fluttering down 
to embrace it. There was old Tiber glittering across the Campagna, and 
the vast forest enshrouding the descending valleys, and the two sweet 
lakes reposing in their loveliness within umbrageous banks—that of 
Albano sad and solemn, ever mourning the majestic past; Nemi like a 
fairy-cup set in an emerald casing, so small and delicate that Titania 
might have borne it in the hollow of her hand, and carried it to fairy- 
Jand. Oh! the fair smiling lawns, the bonnie braes of velvet turf, the 
luxuriant fields of corn like golden rivers winding amid the woods, the 
tufted knolls and parting rifts that opened to my gaze! As the fleecy 
clouds came and went over the mighty landscape, playing “ antic tricks” 
with the light, one might deem some goddess moved among the woods, 


making brighter shadows as she passed. 
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Now I have reached the old Roman kerb-stones, that begin midway 
the ascent, formed of polygonal blocks, perfect and well pre- 
the marks of the iot-wheels still visible. And this, then, is 
ly and veritably the Via Triumphalis, and these stones are worn by 
chariots of Rome’s — nerals, mounting to celebrate her 
triumphs at the Latin shrine! Here Julius Crsar triumphed when 
Dictator; and Marcellus, after his cruel siege of glorious Syra- 
cuse, when the beauty and the power of the fair southern capital was 
crushed once and for ever; and many other heroes whose deeds are 
chronicled on the classic page,—here they passed, coming from out the 
i city and its pillared Forum. me of the stones bear the letters 
. N., still plainly visible, meaning Via Numinis, ‘the road to the 
clouds ;” so I am fairly en route for heaven—even if it be a pagan one, 
still heaven—and I go on rejoicing on my way, for my Pegasus (meaning 
my own individual Pegasus-beast, not the quiet pony who, poor soul, 
cares for none of these things) gets very rampant and wild at the notion 
of mounting to the classic heavens, and meeting the whole circle of gods 
and goddesses of high Olympus, all to become my very good friends and 
acquaintance, and converse with me in a quite friendly thee-and-thou 
way. But mortals, though favoured with visions, are ever denied fruition. 
Oh! ye —o why entice me on this, your well-trodden pathway, 
and then suddenly break off and leave me? It was cruelly, unkindly 
done.—Here I am actually at the summit on the broad platform, and 
lo! a white ugly staring monastery and a church, all so matter-of-fact I 
feel quite unhappy, and a dog barks, and a man comes out and looks 
askance and begs for a bajocchi—all on the place where Cesar trod, 
glittering in burnished armour, and offered sacrifices for a thousand vic- 
tories, and where the gods of poetic Greece ascended and descended, 
watching over Rome in the far-off time. 

There is not a vestige of the past, not a sign to lead the mind back to 
the mm feasts of the Feria Latin, when the forty-seven cities forming 
the Latin confederation met in solemn conclave. Here every consul 
came, before departing on foreign service, to celebrate the Latine games. 
Fabius Maximus, before advancing against Hannibal; and Publius Scipio, 
who afterwards vanquished his hosts; Marcellus, before proceeding to 
Syracuse; Titus Flaminius, before the conquest of Greece; Paulus Aimi- 
lius, before the Macedonian war; and Dentatus, after his victory over 
Pyrrhus. Marcellus is especially remembered as triumphing first at 
Rome, and then receiving the lesser triumph, or ovation, on the Alban 
Mount. In this ceremony the victorious general did not ride in a tri- 
umphant chariot—in fact, the narrow road was too steep to admit of the 
ascent of so ponderous a machine—nor was he crowned with laurel, 
neither had he trumpets sounding before him, but he mounted the Via 
Numinis in sandals, attended by musicians playing on a multitude of 
flutes, wearing a crown of myrtle, his aspect rather pleasing than for- 
midable, and entirely divested of war’s alarms. For the flute is an 
instrument dedicated to joyous measures in the “ piping ” times of peace, 
and the myrtle is the tree of Venus, who, of all the deities, is the most 
averse to war and violence; indeed, the whole triumph of the ovation 
has been referred to the festivals in honour of Bacchus rather than a 
warlike solemnity. 

Not one stone remains of the once glorious temple of Latian Jove, 
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illared on a thousand marble columns, which once crowned the Alban 
unt. Cardinal York, Vandal as he was, has taken care of that, and 
removed everything tending to lead the mind of his Passionist monks 
back to pagan times. There is a solitary bit of an ancient wall, out of 
which grows a wide-spreading beech-tree, old enough to have overshrouded 
the mysteries of Cybele, or to have looked on when Saturnian Juno 
descended from her starry throne, preceded by bright-herald Iris floating 
through the air, when she came to survey the broad lands of Latium 
ma below, and the battle-field where the armies of the Laurentines 
and the Trojans stood forth in bright array. Who knows but that 
under the shadow of that majestic tree, and of the solemn grove cresting 
the summit, Juno, in her golden chariot drawn by gaudy peacocks, may 
not have first touched the Ausonian earth, and hither called Juturna, 
the sister of Rutulian Turnus, Aineas’s murderous rival for the hand of 
Lavinia, a goddess who presided over pools and streams, once beloved 
by Jove himself. “Oh, nymph!” cries Juno, as the drooping goddess 
of streams approached, “ glory of rivers dearest to my soul, thou knowest 
how thee in chief I have preferred, and willingly settled thee partner of 
the skies.” Scarcely had she spoken, when from her eyes Juturna poured 
forth tears, and three or four times with her hand smote her comely 
breast.—Such is the legend of the Alban Mount, which I remembered 
standing under the old beech-tree. 

Then I turned and beheld the goodly lands of Latium, a fair and plea- 
sant prospect, where the whole locale of the ‘“ Aineid” is visible: Civita 
Lavinia, once the Pelasgic Lanuvium, seated on its pleasant hill, founded 
by Diomede, and famed for its great temple of Juno Sospita, guarded by 
a horrid dragon, the birthplace of Milo, and of Roscius, and the three 
Autonines; Ostia, where the Trojan ships first touched the Ausonian 
strand, the seaport and foreign mart of imperial Rome in her greatness ; 
Antium, now Porto d’Anzio, once a Volscian city on the Tyrrhene Sea, 
where Coriolanus, “standing in the palace of his enemy, vowed eternal 
vengeance against his ungrateful country ;” where Nero was born, and 
from whose ruins in after ages the Belvidere Apollo emerged to astonish 
the artistic world; ancient Corioli, now Monte Giove, whence Coriolanus, 
heading the Volscian legions, marched against Rome; Pratiea, once 
Lavinium, founded by Aneas near the shore, in honour of his wife, the 
modest Lavinia, whose blushes, celebrated by Virgil, were “as if one had 
stained the Indian ivory with muddy purple, or as the white lilies mingled 
with copious roses;” Ardea, the Argive capital of Turnus and his 
Rutulians, whose walls, once stormed by Tarquinius Superbus, were 
afterwards hallowed by sheltering the exiled but heroic Camillus, who 
departed hence bearing the proud title of Dictator, conferred on him by 
repentant Rome; Etruscan Cere, Mezentius’s capital, once a city of the 
Pelasgi, but named Cwre by the Lydians of the Etruscan League, 
whither the Vestal virgins fled for safety, bearing the sacred fire, when the 
Gauls conquered Rome; Tusculum, proudly seated on its rocky heights, 
sometimes the rival, but often the ally of infant Rome, a place of fabulous 
antiquity, said to be founded by Ulysses’s son and the enchantress Circe, 
whose huge Pelasgic walls withstood the attack of Hannibal, but fell a 
sacrifice to the miserable feuds of the middle ages. Near at hand 
Frascati, sprung from Tusculum’s ruins, and Albano, the modern repre- 
sentative of Alba Lunga, “the long white city,” and domed Castello, 
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with its castellated palace and its azure lake, and many a pleasant city 
among the Sabine Hills, where Tivoli, the ancient Tiber, the city of the 
Sicani conquered by Camillus, the home of Horace, and Catullus, and 
Propertius, appears embosomed and belted with olive woods, backed by 
Monte Gennaro, Horace’s Lucretilis; while further on Soracte towers in 
solitary majesty, on whose summit Apollo’s golden temple once stood, and 
Mount Cimino, leading on towards ancient Etruria and the Ligurian 
lands. In the centre of the plain stands Rome, girded with her Cyclopean 
walls, the walls of Aurelius, the religious city, no longer the luxurious 
capital of the Cesars, but consecrated to the service of the great Christian 
temple, whose gigantic dome rises against the heavens. All Italy does 
not boast a braver view—vast, suggestive, beautiful. Would that I could 
fitly describe its charms, and unfold the mysteries of the classical hiero- 
glyphics spread around! but it is given to me only to come on a humble 
pony, not mounted on a living Pegasus, and I can but paint in dull prose 
what I saw, and how I saw it. 

The platform on which the temple stood—where were celebrated the 
Latin games instituted by Tarquinius Superbus every year at the begin- 
ning of May, the consuls and other chief magistrates going forth in pro- 
cession from the city—is now occupied by a garden, where apples and 
cabbages grow, without shame, on the soil once so fertile in Roman 
laurels. No woman can enter, for the Passionist order eschews us as the 
parents of evil and of sin, and where radiant Jupiter once ruled no woman 
can now approach. Strange metamorphosis! But there is a path encircling 
the garden wall, constructed of massive blocks of stone, spoils of the 
ancient temple, and the view unfolds through the overarching branches 
of the sacred grove yet fringing the crest of the summit, disclosing 
mountains, valleys, hills, ravines, all solitary and uninhabited, tossed 
about in chaotic confusion, a green wilderness without form and void, 
melting into the purple masses of the Abruzzi, whose lofty peaks shut in 
the prospect. nd then the sea peeps out again near the rock of 
Terracina, that beauteous portal to the land of Grecia Magna, distinctly 
visible in the far distance, and the small islets of Palmaria and Pandaria 
lying like dots on the blue ocean. 

One more look towards the great city and I am gone, for see! the 
sun, a ball of liquid fire, is sinking beneath banks of purple clouds, night 
has already spread her sable wings over the distant mountain-tops, the 
sound of the Ave Maria rises from the church of the Rocca below, and 
the stars are coming out one by one, timid and pale at first, but soon to 
rule the blue expanse with their queen, the silver moon. Dreamy Italy, 
where life is poetry, and poetry is life, nought common or unclean dwells 
in thy romantic realm, thou Raffaelle of nations! * * * * 

Maria told me to look out of the window this morning, and I saw that 
the ground before the opposite house was strewed with rose-leaves. 

“Cosa significa ?” said I to the jolly donna di facenda (housekeeper) 
who stood beside me, with her scarlet head-drapery flying in the wind, 
bridling and looking full of mystery. 

“Significa l'amore,” replied she. ‘ L’amore, il bel amore.” And she 
sighed and looked sad for an instant, and I remembered her rage and 
——- and her sewing up the unfortunate peccatore, her sposo, in the 
sheets. 

“ Ma,” said I again, “ che cosa significa ?” 
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“ Ascolta,” said she. ‘“ Opposite lives the baker Pietro, he that wears 
the red cap; well, he has long loved the daughter of Fondi, pretty 
Teresina, but her parents said she was too young, and sent her to a con- 
vent for education for a year. To-day she is seventeen, and she has re- 
turned, and Pietro has strewed the rose-leaves before her door to declare 
his passion: é un certo modo nostro. He has strewed the rose-leaves ; if 
they are removed, ’tis a sign she refuses his suit ; but if they remain, why, 
certo, she accepts him. Ah! Teresina will not sweep away the rose- 
leaves, ne son sicura; they may fade, but her love to Pietro, and Pietro’s 
love to her, will only bloom and blossom as time goes on. Once, io fui 
cosi, and rose-leaves were strewed before my door, in the grey morning 
light, red rose-leaves, to show the fervour of his passion. When I went 
out at sunrise to draw the water, I stepped on them, and when he saw 
I smiled, and gathered some into my bosom—for he was hid behind a 
pens watching me—he came forth and kissed me, and asked me to be 

is wife. But it is all changed now, tempo passato non ci penso pil; 
but still—che bella cosa é l’amore—I could have loved long, yes, and 
borne much, Iddio lo sa; but———” And she pointed to the fresh rose- 
leaves, and tears sprang into her bright eyes. ‘‘ There will be a serenade 
to-night,” continued she, wiping away kes tears with the back of her 
hand; “‘two guitars will play sweetly before Teresina’s door when the 
moon rises, and she will come out on the balcony to show Pietro that she 
is pleased, and accepts his suit. Oh, che bella cosa é l'amore e la 
gioventu !”’ 

I must introduce some more of the characters of our Rock hung up so 
high on the Via Numinis. We almost forget we have any relation at 
all with terra firma, and are inclined to try an excursion on the ambient 
air, when the fleecy clouds come hovering down. But, although the 
heavenly altitude affects me with uncontrollable fits of longing to mount 
on Pegasus and be off and away into the land of ideality, the rest living 
up here are of the earth earthly. The marchesa below thinks only of her 
knight—he of the Guardia Nobile, who dutifully comes, trotting on a 
donkey from Frascati, to visit the deploring fair—when he has spent all 
his money, bien compris—she standing on the terazzo watching his 
approach. A little niece, some sixteen summers old, has arrived from a 
convent to visit her aunt. I wonder what she thinks of things in general, 
and how she will describe her aunt’s ménage to the pious Sisters! Talk 
of Italian ladies’ progress in virtue—oh miserere! the sun shall stand still 
in the heavens, truth shall become a liar, the Ethiopian cast his sable 
skin, before Italians learn to practise virtue ! 

Then there are the geese—ah! they are far more interesting than the 
marchesa and her superannuated loves; their fate is a real tragedy— 
those unhappy birds who wandered for years up and down in search of 
that “‘something unpossessed’’ (viz., a mossy pond, such as is seen in a 
shady English lane, under the thick hedgerows), but, withal, quiet and 
uncomplaining as they increased and multiplied ; they are all dead as a 
ducat! It fell out in this wise. The Padrona Nena—she who sacrifices 
each afternoon on her domestic altars to the jolly Bacchus god—in a 
drunken frolic descended with her three attendant Furies, or rather Fates 
—for ’twas a black edict of Fate to the poor cackling geese—they seized 
on the devoted birds quietly reposing on the grass, and cast them head- 
long into a pool of water, used to irrigate the garden, a high walled-up 
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place, from which there was no escape ; there they left them, laughing 
and yelling like evil spirits at the frolic. The geese, unaccustomed to 
the cold of the chill, unwholesome tank, struggled earnestly to escape ; 
plaintively they cackled, and beat their snowy wings with dumb and 

i p ; but in vain—their fate was sealed. No more the 
bright August sun would shine for them—no more would they peck the 
moist-scented grasses under the wide chesnut-trees—no more rest under 
the pleasant vine arbour in the garden where they were first freed from 
the encircling egg. Clotho had drawn their brief thread of life, Lachesis 
had turned the — a and Atropos, with her fell scissors, cut the slender 
thread. The poor geese all died a melancholy death in the cold tank. 
But they died not unlamented, for their misfortunes caused such 
dolorous sympathy among my little sisters, that after shedding those 
bitter tears that any strong and sudden grief so readily calls to the eyes 
of children around their white corpses—after wreathing and garlanding 
them with flowers—they buried them under a solitary rose-bush in the 
rocky garden. 

But away with melancholy—it befits not our cloud-home. Yesterday 
was a festa ; the church bells rang out a merry peal; little cannons ex- 
ploded from the top of the rock; and squibs and crackers woke the 
classic echoes of Latian Jove’s ruined shrine. The contadine appeared 
in their snowy head-dresses, coral beads, and crimson bodices, and said 
their prayers to the Madonna del Tufo (of the Rock), and then a party 
of laughing maidens came to dance the tarantella in our rooms. Glee- 
some, jolly maidens these, their eyes already gleaming with incipient 
aes their girlish forms already rounding into voluptuous womanhood. 

imidly they came at first, one by one, with a rough curtsey, and a 
“ Buon giorno, Signora,” and sat down crimson with blushes. But 
when Elena, the fair-haired daughter of the speziale, struck the tam- 
bourine with a grace worthy of Terpsichore herself, and sent out the 
lusty whirring sounds that the excitable Italians love so well, and little 
Giuletta, who had brought an harmonicon, accompanied her with some 
simple notes, then the bright-eyed girls came quickly, pressing through 
the door, all anxious to dance before the signora. They began—Caro- 
lina with Michelletta, sounding the merry castanets, and encircling each 
other—now near, now distant—now accepted, now rejected—till at last 
Carolina kneels, and her partner dances round in triumph. ’Twas a pity 
such eloquent dancing should have been wasted on a girl ; ‘twas like a 
prospect dimly lighted by an eclipsed sun—the dance, the steps were 
there, the form, the shape, the gesture ; but where was the all-pervading 

irit ?—the soul of the universe—man? On earth call him Apollo, or 
Pietro, or Giovanni, or what name you will, like the great sun above, 
all-enlightening, all-inspiring, all-powerful—scorching in his love, chill- 
ing, blighting in his hate—he rules the destiny of woman. 

After the dancing had fairly begun, the pretty maidens excited each 
other to exertion, the tambourine passed from hand to hand, and many a 
graceful measure was threaded. Maria danced fast and furiously for 
awhile, as became her passionate nature, and stamped on the floor, and 
flewround and round with vehement energy; then, as if a vision of the 

had suddenly appeared before her, she covered her face with her 
and rushed out. ‘ Povera Maria,” said her forsaken partner, “ha 
molto sofferta” (she has suffered much). ‘The miller’s love came too— 
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she before whose door the roses were strewn—looking conscious and 
happy a trifle reserved, ae She sat in a corner and arranged her 

-dress, and sennsthall ine ir, thinking doubtless of the miller, and 
all the pleasant things he said. 

After the dance they partook of wine—good vino sincero of Genzano, 
sweet and creamy, like cham e—and eat salamé and cakes, each 
coming to thank the signora for her gran bontd, and to wish her all 
kinds of felicity, “lei che era tanta buona.” And then the merry girls 
ran off, and then the tambourine was heard in the street, and then fainter 
and fainter as they ascended the hill, until distance bore away the sound, 
and all was again silent. 

Marino, surrounded by castellated walls and towers, picturesquely 
situated on a rocky height “rama the Campagna, is a place I love 
to visit—a cosy, happy-looking spot, little suggestive in its aspect of the 
dark reputation it bears of being in its collective capacity extraordinarily 
addicted to the use of the stiletto. There is a medieval look about the 
town that fascinates me: here an old wall pushes forward, forcing its 
way through the modern buildings; there an old gateway, flanked by 
tottering “‘towers of other days,” leads, perchance, up a lonely lane, 
where, if you value your skin, you would do well not to venture alone 
after the Ave Maria—that pathetic twilight hour the assassini love so 
well. Whenever you hear of a robbery or a murder, it is sure to have 
taken place about the Ave Maria. The sgrassatore offers up his hasty 
prayer to the Virgin, fumbles over his corona (for they are all wildly 
superstitious), and, thus fortified, plants himself, musket in hand, under 
the shadow of some high bridge or dark portone, or in a wood, or 
behind a wall, from whence he can take a deliberate aim at your head, 
unless you will freely consent to make your meum his ¢wum instantly, and 
without any kind of palaver, else * sere and all its saints have mercy 
on your soul ! 

Marino can boast broad handsome streets, where the soft summer 
breezes have free leave to palpitate; there is a pretty piazza with an 
antique fountain, rich in gods and nymphs, somewhat coated and obscured 
by moss, but still, even in their fallen condition, respectable ; there is a 
fine middle-age palazzo, looking down with dignified scorn on the sur- 
rounding houses; and there is a duomo, with a handsome architectural 
facade, to say nothing of scores of pretty women wearing long white 
veils. No wonder the town looks medieval, for its history is a rare old 
chronicle of the feudal times ; volumes might be written of all the fights, 
the sieges, the battles fought about its tottering walls. It was origi- 
nally called Castrimznium, and is mentioned by Pliny—whether favour- 
ably or not in regard to its acknowledged fighting and cut-throat cha- 
racter, I have no means of ascertaining. Then it afterwards became a 
stronghold of the Orsini family, those powerful barons whose ceaseless 
hereditary feuds with the rival house of the Colonna so often crimsoned 
the streets of Rome with the blood of her citizens, and spread havoe and 
misery over the Campagna and adjoining towns. Marino was to the 
Orsini a mountain stronghold and impregnable fortress, from whence 
they could defy all law, human or divine, the thunders of the Vatican 
(then weakened by distance, for those were the days when the terrified 
popes had fled into France), or the attacks of their hated rivals, supported 
as they were by powerful allies, the walls manned with stout German mer- 
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cenaries, more odious to the Italians than the devil himself. These were 
the days of the great companies, and Duke Werner, of romantic banditti, 
who murdered as well as robbed, of fraud, rapine, and insolence, “the 
o 8 wrong and proud man’s contumely”—days so black and 
and heavy with crime, one wonders how the miserable old world 
lived on, and did not expire altogether in that brooding night. 

When a ray of light penetrated this opaque gloom, it was in the person 
of Rienzi, the eccentric but generous-hearted hero, who, loving the great 
city which gave him birth dearer than his soul, endeavoured to revivify 
her wasted energies, and plant about her dying trunk the fresh soil of 
freedom. In this noble attempt to revive “the good estate,” Rienzi was 
bitterly opposed by the bloodthirsty Roman barons, who, like foul and 
savage beasts, battened on the general slaughter. The Orsini, as being 
the most savage and remorseless of them all, were his bitterest enemies. 
Giordano Orsini, expelled from Rome as a traitor to all law and order, 
retired to the fortress of Marino, where he was besieged by Rienzi, but 
the Bear and the Orsini prevailed, and Rienzi was driven back. 

In the following century, amid the chances and changes of war, Marino 

into the ession of their rivals, the Colonna, who at last, after 
ving sacrificed thousands of lives, and spread misery and annihilation 
around, conquered their ancient foes. ‘Revenge and the Colonna” was 
now the cry. ‘The Bear” was forgotten, or only remembered on some 
old frieze, or capital, or painted sign, which the rival house had not cared 
to obliterate. When Martin the Fifth ascended the Papal throne, after 
the council of Constance, and ended the disgraceful schism which had so 
long rent Mother Church, he came to reside at the stronghold of Marino, 
as an impregnable fortress where, surrounded by his oo family, 
whose glory was now at its very acme, and defended by their retainers, he 
could live in armed peace. 

Many times, subsequently, the possession of this stronghold was dis- 
puted. Once it was besieged by Ricci, Archbishop of Pisa, one of those 
warlike prelates who loved plated armour better than the sacerdotal robe, 
embroidered copes, or cup and chalice. Again the stout fortress was 
attacked by Sixtus the Fourth. But the Colonna, determined not to lose 
possession of so valuable a retreat, fortified it anew with massive walls 
and strong towers, whose ruins still remain, broken by umbrageous trees 
and waving shrubs, frowning down over the lovely valley below—a valley 
so narrow, and deep, and mysterious, so belted and darkened by woods, 
such a still, quiet retreat, that before descending a very precipitous hill, 
and actually treading its cool recesses, one would never dream that it 
existed at all. Oh! the romantic, solitary spot, surrounded by hills 
opening into rocky ravines and fissures, all of the same ruddy sunburnt 
tint as the bare rocks on which the town is built. Great overarching 
trees of living oak, side by side with the ilex, a bubbling stream that 
ae through the bottom of the dell, overhanging woods mantling 

e hill-sides, altogether make it a place to dream of—cool, murmuring, 
and refreshing, while the surrounding lands are baked by the fervid sun. 
There is a gate beside a fountain that bursts splashing out of a wall, 
leading up to the deepest part of the glen through an overarched walk 
of ws, whose delicate spraying branches fall twisting like ringlets 
over the underwood, and the tall flowers that s ring from the fat, moist 
soil. This is the Parco di Colonna, a labyrinth of loveliness, leading on 
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under grey rocks over wooded braes, by lawns sown with the om and 
white ne Aare opening out like fairy parlours under the um us 
rocks, rent asunder by the descending stream. After following this 
beauteous ravine for some time, a bluff face of tufa rock, overmantled 
with arbutus and acanthus plants, appears, out of whose sides the pre- 
siding deity of the cool valley, a sparkling stream, gushes forth, and falls 
into two shallow circular reservoirs or basins, before rs its waters 
through the emerald grass that carpets the dell. 1 am particular in 
describing the aspect of this spot, for this valley—which I would have 
you admire as much as I do—has a history—an ancient, timeworn history 
—chronicled by old Livy himself. The same rocks that shelter us, the 
ancient oaks and sombre ilex-trees under which I stand, and this brawling 
stream, rushing from the silent woods to careen in light and sunshine 
beyond, saw the Latin tribes assemble from the day that proud Alba fell, 
and could no longer shelter the confederate nations within her stately 

alaces. The forty-seven tribes, forming the strength of infant Rome, 
held their triumphant festivities on the Alban Mount, whose summit tops 
the distant prospect, and met for deliberation at the Acqua Ferentina, 
where, under the leafy canopy, they sat in solemn conclave with the 
Roman state. 

On a certain day, when kings swayed over the seven hills of Rome, 
Lucius Tarquinius, called the Proud—he who had cruelly caused his 
father-in-law, Servius Tullius, to be put to death, the husband of the 
wicked Tullia, who, driving from the Forum by “the Cyprian street, 
where the enclosure of Diana stood, towards the Virbian Hill,” ordered 
her charioteer to pass over her father’s corpse—Lucius Tarquinius, the 
last king of Rome, issued orders that the Latin chiefs should assemble at 
the grove of Ferentina, to confer on some matters of common concern. 
They came accordingly in great numbers at the dawn of day, but Tar- 
quinius delayed making his appearance until sunset. Meanwhile the 
news of the 4 and various topics of general interest, were discussed by 
the assembled chiefs as they sat by the banks of the stream, waiting the 
arrival of Tarquinius, who, in thus disregarding his appointment, taught 
all men that he was with reason called “the Proud.’’ Turnus Herdonius, 
the chief of Ariccia, was particularly violent in his complaints against 
Tarquinius, and eloquently resented the affront put on them all by his 
absence. ‘‘ It was no wonder,” said he, “that the surname of ‘ Proud’ 
had been given him at Rome. Could any greater instance of pride be 
given than by thus trifling with all the nations of the Latins, after their 
chiefs had come so great a distance in obedience to his summons? He 
surely must be making trial of their patience, intending, if they submitted, 
utterly to crush them, for it was plain by such conduct he aimed at 
universal sovereignty.” : 

This and much more was spoken by Turnus of Ariccia. While he 
was haranguing the people, Tarquin himself appeared, and every one 
then turned from Turnus to salute Tarquinius, who was surrounded by 
his lictors and attendants—a pompous train befitting so powerful a 
king. Standing forth in the grove, he apologised to the chiefs for his re- 





missness, saying “‘ that he was obliged to remain in Rome, having been 
chosen umpire between a father and son ;” which, when Turnus under- 
stood, he was heard to mutter, ‘‘ That there was no controversy between 
a father and son that ought not to be terminated in a few words, for that 
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a rebellious son should suffer the consequences of his rebellion.”’ Indeed, 

Turnus continued so indignant at the slight put upon the chiefs, that he 

retired from the assembly, leaving the rest in consultation with Tar- 
uinius. 

Now this latter was highly incensed at seeing Turnus retire into the 
woods—where temporary lodgings had been’ prepared for the chiefs —so, 
being a bad and wicked man, and fresh from the murder of his father-in- 
law, he determined to have his life. In order to effect this purpose, he 
bribed some Ariccians to convey a quantity of swords privately into Tur- 
nus’s lodgings during the course of the night ; then, a little before sun- 
rise, he caused the other chiefs to be summoned in great haste, as if he 
had been alarmed by some extraordinary circumstances, exclaiming, as 
they entered, “ That his accidental delay of yesterday was surely owing 
to the favour of the gods, having been the means of preserving him and 
them from destruction, for that he had been assured that Turnus of 
Ariccia had formed a conspiracy to murder them all, that he alone might 
rule over Latium. He was told, indeed,” he artfully continued, “ that a 
vast number of swords had been privately conveyed to his lodging, there- 
fore he requested all the chiefs to accompany him at once, and see if the 
report were true.” Great commotion was shown by the chiefs as they 
listened to what Tarquin said, and they ultimately followed him to 
that part of the wood where Turnus lay asleep, surrounded by his guards. 
His servants, observing the menacing aspect of the chiefs, prepared, out 
of affection to their master, to oppose their approach; but being few in 
number they were soon secured, and the swords which Tarquinius had 
caused to be concealed were drawn forth from every part of the lodging. 
Then Turnus was loaded with chains, and an assembly of the chiefs being 
called, and the swords being brought down and laid in the midst, their 
fury became so ungovernable that they would not even allow him to 
speak in his own defence, but at once commanded that he should be 
thrown into the reservoir of the Acqua Ferentina—Caput Aque Feren- 
tine —where a hurdle was placed over him, and a heap of stones upon it, 
until he was drowned. 

Extraordinary to say, after the lapse of so many centuries, the Acqua 
Ferentina still remains precisely in its original state, being the bluff face 
of rock I have so particularly described, from whence the stream flows 
into a circular reservoir, much too shallow, indeed, to drown a man, unless 
he were pressed down by absolute force. 

S (which, if you like, shall stand for Sculpture once more) came 
up to pay us a visit from imperial Rome. (I feel such respect and love 
for the dear old city, I can never mention it without qualifying it with 
a majestic adjective.) Well, S—— came up, and underwent quite a chapter 
of accidents. The horse sent to meet him, troubled by a chronic affection 
of the loss of a fore-leg occasionally, was taken bad with the old complaint 
on the road, and without the slightest intimation of his intention—which, 
considering the circumstances, would only have been polite—dropped poor 
S on a heap of stones. S » bruised, astonished, and indignant, 
refused to mount the treacherous quadruped any more, so addressed him- 
self to the journey on foot, but as the mountain road through the macchia 
is as difficult as the road to Paradise, when he arrived, what with the 
fatigue, and the heat, and the bruises, he was inconsolable. 
next morning it rained an Italian deluge ; notwithstanding which 
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S—— would ride out on another horse through the forest, damp as a 

nge after the recent moisture. We told him he would have a return 
of the Roman fever ; but all in vain, off he went, and on again came the 
rain—a re waterspout. Hours flew by, the rain continued, 
but no § appeared, so we supposed some of the elder! English 
maidens abounding at L’Ariccia had taken compassion on en and 
housed him. Not a bit. Up comes a little pencil-note, saying he had 
taken refuge at Palazzuola, the romantic convent on the shores of the 
Alban Lake, and was so happy with the Franciscan monks he didn’t 
intend to return till the next morning. When he came back he told us 
all about it. 

The rain driving him in, and an ominous fit of shivering supervening, 
the good monks were full of compassion. He was installed in the 
great sala, looking out over the mysterious lake, from a window with a 
balcony “alla Giuglietta.” This room, grand and spacious as a feudal 
hall, was lined with pictures of founders, benefactors, popes, and saints— 
all good and holy men, whose images seemed to sanctify the solemn 
space. Here, on a late occasion, the dear benign Pope was received 
when he visited Palazzuola, and here all the worthy Franciscans kissed 
his hand. 

Then they took him through long corridors lined with cells and dor- 
mitories on either hand, each bed with its little crucifix lying demurely 
on the sheets, down into a beautiful garden, “ quite,” as he said, “ unreal 
and enchanted-looking, like fairyland.” Cypresses, the Virgin’s tree that 
points towards heaven, grew there in thick, tangled masses, flinging 
around mystic shadows, and ilex woods, and fresh oaks, and sycamores ; 
and long broad walks stretched across the formal grass-plots on by ruined 
fountains, where pale lilies grew, to shady groves beyond. On one side 
the garden was enclosed by medieval walls (the place is more a fortress 
than a monastery even now), castellated and turreted, and carved in 
quaint devices, with heavy stanchions and buttresses overhanging the 
trackless woods that are mirrored on the bosom of the sleeping lake. 
“Such walls,” said S , “reminded one of Castle Dangerous, and 
giants, and dragons, and magicians, and all the phantasmagoria of the 
dear old stories one has trembled over in one’s childhood.” 

Well, on the opposite side of that antique garden, along whose front 
ran a lordly terrace, uprose the solemn rocks on which the building stood, 
moss-grown and grey with the hoary dew of centuries—a heavy load 
since the world was young; there they lay, rifted and ravined, and broken 
into fantastic glens and crevices—here a yawning cavern, going no one 
could guess where ; there a hole, as deep as Malabolge ; further on, a deep, 
deep rift, bottomless as the everlasting pit. Such a garden as 8 
described it, with the sedate friars creeping noiselessly about, their black 
robes and monkish eowls, sandled feet and hempen girdles, harmonising, 
like a chord of sweet mu:.c, with the impressive aspect of that fair, sad 
scene. 

There was no end to the gentilezze of these worthy Franciscans, who, 
after walking him all round and about, through the vine pergolas and up 
among the leafy arbours in the rock, showed him the establishment, the 
stables, the bakehouse—where a lay-brother was up to the elbows kneading 
flour ; the kitechen—where another cowled monk was labouring among the 
frizzling spits, and pots, and pans; even to the savage dog the t kept the 
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gate. Then he saw the church and the organ, where they daily sang their 
psalms of love and praise; and, in fact, everything—ecclesiastic, mun- 
dane, domestic, romantic, feudal—in this forest-home and convent-fortress. 

When supper was ready, the monks, twelve in number, assembled in 
the refectory, spread with little tables, each table being laid for two 

rsons ; in the centre was bread, and a bottle of padronale wine. The 
superior took his station at the top of the room—an eagle-eyed, sharp- 
featured man, wearing spectacles, with an inveterate habit of putting 
away everything into the overhanging folds of his right sleeve. At his 
little table was seated a friar from Assisi, on a visit—a personage of 
importance ; for, although the Franciscans are a begging order and 
ought to possess nothing, all the monks at Assisi are gentlemen and 
Possidenti, and, as such, much regarded by their poorer brethren- 
When the superior had pronounced a benedicite, and blessed the tables, 
and the monks had crossed and blessed themselves, the cena was brought 
in by the lay-brethren—humble, servile species of the “ Friar Tuck” 
pattern, red-cheeked, jolly, and cunning-looking, and withal orthodoxly 
smelly and dirty. ‘These lay-brethren, never having been ordained 
priests like the other monks, form the ecclesiastic “ profanum vulgus.” 
A priest is a gentleman though penniless, because he is a priest, and can 
celebrate mass and offer the blessed sacrifice; but these—they are the 
ot polli. Well—speaking after S——, for no woman, under pain of the 
most horrible excommunications, can enter these doors—the cena, con- 
sisting of the minestra (broth), and a frittura or omelette, salad, and 
roasted quails, fat and luscious, shot by Fra’ Felice in the wood, and fish 
netted by Fra’ Giacomo in the classic lake, was admirably washed down by 
such wine. Ye heathen gods! had ye then left behind a sample of Bac- 
chus’s sparkling cup when ye fled from these your native wilds? S 
got quite rampant about the wine, I assure you; and said the monks, 
though moderate, seemed to enjoy and value its fine flavour. One 
frate entering after the benedicite, kneeled on the floor before the 
superior, with his hands clasped; the superior, hotly engaged in an 
argument with the Possidente from Assisi, not perceiving him, there he 
knelt motionless, looking like a penitent ghost come to be shriven, until 
at length, on turning round, he saw him, made the sign of the cross over 
him, and the frate took his allotted place. 

After supper all the community assembled in the noble sala, the 
setting sun lighting up the old walls in a glowing haze. Beyond, over 
the sea and the Campagna, bands of gold and purple clouds shone for 
a while, then the blue hills melted into grey, — the gloomy mountains 
darkened into black, with here and there a pistol-shot of light searing 
the heavens—the sun going down opposite the convent window. Then 
the window was closed, and the ducerna appeared, and cards were 
brought out, and the monks played wna partita with the well- 
thumbed pack, which had afforded amusement to many a generation of 
tonsured friars. S played too, and made the acquaintance of Fra’ 
Bonaventura, an amiable young monk, whom I had met in the woods, 
and remarked from his apostle kind of head. And then, when night 
was come, they made up a bed for S—— in the great sala, where he 
slept soundly, lulled by the soft night breezes rustling among the forest 
trees, under the custody of those stern old images looking down from 
the walls—the guardian angels of the place. 




















